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“Hushed the Tomb in Joseph’s Garden.” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


HUusHED the tomb in Joseph’s garden, 
Watched by Pilate’s guard, and sealed; 
Closeth round a mightier legion 
To their vision unrevealed,— 
All the powers of darkness wait 
Trembling at the awful gate. 


Ended now the final Sabbath, 
Day of rest, of warfare done; 
Suddenly from Heaven at midnight 
Swift descends a mighty one, 
Coming to prepare the way 
For a higher, holier day. 


Angel of the Lord most glorious 

At the sepulcher he stands 
Where the crucified Redeemer 

Sleeps in death’s constraining bands; 
Quakes the earth; the watchmen reel; 
Breaks the proud imperial seal! 


Rolls the stone away revealing 
Christ the Victim, Victor made; 
Even pen inspired might falter 
At the dazzling scene displayed. 
Death’s dark brood in wildest fear 
Speed them to their nether sphere! 


Sun of suns, the Heavenly Bridegroom 
From his chamber pours the light 

Of his own Eternal Godhead, 
Flooding all the realms of night; 

Breaks the Day henceforth to be 

Glorious with his victory. 


Evermore with Alleluias 

Celebrate the Feast supreme; 
Let the splendor of his triumph 

O’er the ransomed nations stream; 
And each lesser Lord’s Day know 
Easter’s radiant overflow. 


Yet one Sabbath more remaineth— 
Rest from warfare for His own, 
While in Paradise they tarry 
And he builds His judgment throne; 
Then shall Alleluias pour 
Flood on flood for evermore! 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


The Easter Answer. 


BY PRES. W. FP. WARREN. 


Sa1p Death to Life, 
‘The world is mine;”’ 
Said Life to Death, 
‘* And thou art thine!” 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Immortality Demonstrated. 


BY JAMES M. WHITON, PH.D. 


HowEVER convincing the proof of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion, it still leaves something to be desired in the ar- 
gument for immortality. When employed as the sole 
proof of a resurrection for us also, there is a logical 
defect to be supplied. Sound logic cannot, from a 
particular fact, demonstrate a universal law. It can, 
at most, only infer that, if the fact be so, there must 
be a universal law under which it came to pass. On 
this, if it be discoverable, must our conclusion be 
grounded. Logically, therefore, the resurrection of 
Jesus is a subsidiary and corroborative proof of im- 
mortality, while historically it stands, as ever, fore- 
most. 

The New Testament itself recognizes this logical 
necessity of going back of the historical fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection, for the general law of which it is the 
great specific instance. St. Peter says that Christ 
was raised from the dead, because ‘‘ it was not possi- 
ble that he should be holden’’ in death, St, Paul 


says that Christ’s divine sonship, in virtue of his holi- 
ness, ‘‘was declared’’ by his rising from the dead. 
This means, in effect, that there was a natural, 7. ¢., 
necessary, relation of his holy spirit to his resurrec- 
tion. 

This line of thought deserves larger recognition 
than it usually obtains—the natural destiny of the 
spirit of holiness, the Christly spirit, to rise into the 
life of the world to come. It is sufficiently recognized 
by Jesus in his doctrine of the eternal life, as a kind 
of life which begins now and here. ‘‘ He that believ- 
eth on me ath eternal life,” ‘‘ zs passed from death 
unto life,’’ etc. The fundamental fact on which be- 
lief in life to come must be grounded is the existence 
of that very life to-day. 

Two kinds of life, indeed, coexist to-day. We may 
distinguish them as the animal and the moral, using 
the word ‘‘ moral]’’ in that vital sense in which God 
himself is spoken of as moral. That they are two, 
and not one, is plain from their opposite modes of de- 
velopment. The animal life develops through its ap- 
propriation of material things. The moral life devel- 
ops through its relinquishment of material things. 
By its persistent sacrifice of the world of things which 
the animal life struggles to secure, the moral life 
evinces its independence of that world and its power 
to live even in entire detachment from it. 

Through all the centuries multitudes are seen turn- 
ing away from what they deem transitory in prefer- 
ence for what they deem eternal. They are seen pre- 
ferring truth to ease, philanthropy to luxury, godli- 
ness to gain, and deaths of undeserved pain to lives 
of undeserved praise. In this history of the constant 
triumph of what all recognize as higher motives over 
what all recognize as lower, we see the most imperi- 
ous instincts of the animal life overmastered by a su- 
perior energy. Now can this victorious energy be 
rationally supposed to rest at bottom on a vain illu- 
sion? 

The most unique and wonderful phenomenon in the 
living world is the martyr’s willing, nay joyous em- 
brace of death as the preserver of the moral life. Can 
one say that the martyr preserved his integrity, but 
preserved no life of integrity? What is the alterna- 


’ tive? Either the moral instinct, which parts with 


this world rather than part with integrity, is an ut- 
terly irrational instinct, throwing everything away 
for a mere blank, or else the prize it struggles for is 
worth the price it pays; the world it aspires to is as 
real as the world it sacrifices; its existence in that 
world is as real as its existence in this. 

The proof of immortality thus reached is a form of 
proof which mathematical reasoning employs as con- 
clusive, when it demonstrates the truth of a proposi- 
tion by demonstrating the absurdity of its contradic- 
tory. All reasoning, whether in matters of science 
or matters of religion, proceeds on the assumption 
that the testimony of nature is true. The contrary 
supposition would put an end to all reasoning, and is, 
therefore, absurd. Of such kind is the supposition 
that the supreme instinct of moral nature is essen- 
tially fraudulent in the testimony which it delivers in 
Jesus’ saying, ‘‘I lay down my life that I may take it 
again.”" 

Thus we may establish that general law of survival, 
of which the resurrection of Jesus is the unique ex- 
hibition in history. Thus far is our belief in im- 
mortality from needing that verification which many 
seek in some external fact within the sphere of our 
senses. Such evidence, if obtainable, could always 
be challenged on the score of imperfect observation 
or report, and the more so as the facts become remote 
in time. Not thus open to challenge is the evi- 
dence which cannot be rejected without overturning 
the rational foundation on which all human knowl- 
edge ultimately rests. We do well to hold to the 
historical fact as adequately proven. We do better 
to discover beneath the fact the underlying rational 


necessity of it. Doubt may decline the evidence we 
offer for that which has been. But that which evi- 
dently must be lies beyond doubt, except the doubt 
which is the suicide of reason. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 


The Old Testament and Immortality. 


BY THE RT. REV. HENRY G. SATTERLEE, D.D., 





BisHop oF WASHINGTON. 


THE absence of the belief in the doctrine of immor- 
tality is one of the marked characteristics of the reli- 
gious teaching of the Old Testament. There are in- 
deed traces of such a belief here and there; as, for ex- 
ample, when Job says: ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand up, at the last upon 
this earth; and after my skin hath thus been de- 
stroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God’’; or when 
David cried: ‘‘ My flesh also shall dwell in safety, for 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.’’ But 
these are isolated instances; they can scarcely be 
taken as a proof of a general expectation on the part 
of the Jews. The Old Testament gives us a most 
graphic and vivid account of the religious life and be- 
lief of the ancient Israelites; but nowhere do we dis- 
cover that belief in immortality had any influence 
upon the nation’s life. On the contrary so marked is 
its absence that the Sadducees, who accepted only 
the five books of Moses as inspired, actually came to 
our Lord, challenging him, in effect, to find a single 
text in the Pentateuch which indicated that Moses 
and the men of his day had any conception of a life 
beyond the grave. And in these latter times many 
scholars have asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that, as we cannot find in the Old Testament any 
positive indication of a general belief in immortality, 
before the days of Daniel, it must have originated 
among the Jews during the period of the Captivity 
when they came for the first time in contact with 
Babylonian literature and Oriental thought. But the 
latter part of this century has witnessed some strange 
revolutions in biblical ideas, and among them stands 
this hypothesis of the influence of the Babylonian 
captivity upon Hebrew thought and life. In direct 
contrast to such a theory, the recent discovery of the 
Tel-ell-Amarna tablets show that Babylonian culture 
was prevalent in the Holy Land one hundred years 
before Moses and the Exodus, and that reading and 
writing were as common at that day in Palestine as in 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages. And the 
modern exploration of the magnificent sepulchers 
along the Nile reveal the enormous influence that the 
belief in immortality exerted in Egypt for centuries 
previous to this time. 

The children of Israel lived in Egypt for over four 
hundred years. Thousands upon thousands of them 
must have helped to build some of those very sepul- 
chers and to read the hieroglyphics painted on each 
sarcophagus which portray in such vivid colors the 
life beyond the grave. Indeed, the philosophic con- 
ception of human life and death and resurrection, as 
set forth in the story of Osiris, Isis and Horus, 
reads almost like an anticipation of Hegelian thought 
itself. Stripped of all the confusing mythological ad- 
ditions which have gathered round it, the germ of that 
story seems to have been as follows: The god Osiris, 
who represented the principle of life, descended from 
Heaven and was made man. While on the earth he 
came in conflict with Typhon, the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and, at last, was obliged to lay down his life as 
a human sacrifice to the powers of evil; but only for 
atime. Through the might of Horus, the god of 
Light, he was raised from the dead to the glory of a 
resurrection life, and, henceforth, became the Judge 
of Quick and Dead. On the sides of each sar- 
cophagus and in the Book of the Dead, this judg- 

ment is almost always represented, Osiris himself 
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appears wrapped in the cerements of a mummy, in 
token thatthe too was dead, but is aliveagain. The 
souls of .the dead, after having passed through one 
ordeal after-another, and been weighed in .the bal- 
ances, are one by one brought before him, and are 
judged by him according to the deeds done in the 
flesh. And Wilkinson tells us that the Egyptians 
‘looked: forward to being received into the company 
of that being, who represented the divine goodness, if 
pronounced worthy at the great Judgment Day of the 
privilege of being called by his name.” If they are 
deemed worthy of eternal life they are allowed to re- 
turn to their sepulchers, to bring back the Xa, or 
spiritual body, which the mummy enshrines, and to 
enter Heaven in body and soul. If they are con- 
demned they remain as disembodied spirits; and what 
afterward becomes of them is~-clouded with uncer- 
tainty because of the differing beliefs that were held 
in different parts of Egypt. 

This was the strange and enthralling story with 
which the hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children among the Israelites were familiar, who were 
rescued from Egypt at the time of the Exodus. Moses 
himself must have known it, not only in its popular 
form, but also in its profound esoteric meaning; for 
we read that ‘‘ he was skilled in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ’’; and Jewish tradition even goes so far as 
to state that he was educated by Pharaoh’s daughter 
as an Egyptian priest. 

Now comes the strange anomaly; if such was the 
familiarity with the beautiful and comforting idea of 
the resurrection of the dead among the children of 
Israel while they were in Egypt, why do we find no 
trace of it after they crossed the Red Sea? Why is 
there no.token ofa belief in immortality in the record 
of their religious life as it has come down to us in the 
Old Testament? Why is it that when there are the 
most graphic references to their past existence in 
Egypt such unbroken silence is maintained concern- 
ing the mythology of Egypt? Was it that the Egyp- 
tians taught that the resurrection was for Egyptians 
only, and not for the poor, destitute slaves in the land 
of Goshen? Was it that their taskmasters were so 
detested that even their religious belief became a 
hateful thing? or was it that the popular form of the 
religion of Egypt, notwithstanding the religious in- 
stinct which the mythology enshrined was so corrupt 
and soul-debasing as to disgust every pure heart that 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness more than 
for immortality itself? 

Probably all these causes had their weight; but 
the chief cause lies deeper. Notwithstanding the 
fact that in the myth of Osiris there is so close an 
approximation to the Christian faith, and that many 
scholars actually regard it as originating in some 
early, prehistoric revelation from God, or some pro- 
phetic foreglimpse of Christ, it is a Christless immor- 
tality. Corruptio optimi pessima. The higher the 
ideal of human life the lower the people sink if they 
are false to that ideal. 

Just as, centuries afterward, the downfall of the 
Roman Empire was caused by the unfaithfulness of 
the nation to their high ideal of law, so the rejection 
of the Egyptian doctrine of the resurrection by the 
people of God, was due to the powerlessness of that 
doctrine of immortality to elevate and purify the 
national life of the Egyptians. And the cause of 
that failure is in both casesthe same. You cannot 
have a high ideal of moral law combined with a false 
idea of the Lord our Righteousness. You cannot 
have a right conception of immortal life with a wrong 
conception of the God of life. And I think the his- 
tory of Moses before, as well as the history of the 
children of Israel after the Exodus is a remarkable 
attestation of this truth. 

For when Moses, skilled as he was in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, fled to the recesses of Mt. 
Sinai, to ponder, in his heart, mid summer suns and 
winter snows, the glaring contradictions between the 
high and pure Egyptian belief in immortality and the 
low.and corrupt level of Egyptian life, God at last 
appeared to him in the burning bush. 

In contrast to a wearisome number of false gods, with 
which the mythology of Egypt teemed, God then and 
there revealed himself as Jehovah, ‘‘I am.’’ In con- 
trast to the false immortality of Egypt, God revealed 
the true source of all immortal life, in a sentence 


‘which the Jews overlooked, and which Christ himself 


was the first to point out: ‘‘I, am the God of Abra- 
ham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.”’ 
The profound depth of meaning in this revelation, 
that God zs not the God of the dead but of the living, 
is brought out all the more vividly when we think of 
the actual circumstances under which it was given. 
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There is no immortal life apart from God. We can- 
not but believe that the aching heart of Moses must 
have thus understood the revelation and interpreted 
it. It must have answered his innermost thought. 
Henceforth it was enough for the children of Israel 
that God is] am. All their fresh springs are in him, 
whether of life here or of life hereafter. If God is I 
am; if Ged declared himself as ‘‘ I am the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob,” 
then it followed of necessity that all who live in him 
must live forever. . 

Similarly, when the children of Israel passed out of 
the immoral life of Egypt and journeyed to this same 
Mount Sinai where this revelation of God had been 
given to Moses, it is significant that the first message 
sent them wasthe moral Law of God as contained in 
the Ten Commandments, and that the first and fore- 
most of these commandments was ‘‘ / am the Lord 
thy God, thou shalt have none other Gods but me.’”’ 
Henceforth that revelation was sufficient for ages to 
come. 

The history of the Jews in Old Testament times is 
often spoken of as an education in monotheism; but 
while it was all that, it was infinitely more. If they 
needed to learn the truth, they needed also to unlearn 
falsehood. If they were being educated in worship- 
ing the one and only true God, they were, at the 
the same time, being educated out of a false idea of 
immortality. Ifthere is a ceaseless emphasis in the 
Old Testament laid upon the necessity of loving God 
with heart and soul and mind and strength, while 
there is little or no reference at all to a life beyond 
the grave, it is not that the children of Israel were 
unfamiliar with the doctrine of immortality but that 
they had become wearied and sickened with Egyptian 
associations regarding a fictitious immortality, and 
were dominated by this higher realization and more 
inspiring thought: the consciousness of the divine 
Life and the divine Presence, and therefore were 
willing to commit their future into kis hands, who 
had said: ‘‘I am the God of Abraham and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob.” 

What a flood of light these facts throw upon all 
Jewish history! The absence of the doctrine of im- 
mortality on the pages of the Old Testament and in 
the life of that nation which God had brought out of 
the Land of Egypt and out of the house of spiritual 
as well as earthly bondage, is, in itself, one of the 
strongest, if not the highest, of all proofs of the di- 
vine inspiration of that Old Testament. 

Thus the ages passed by until the long-promised 
Messiah came. In the meantime the light of prophesy 
had been growing more and more clear and distinct. 
It had been foretold that Christ should come as the 
‘+ Desire of all nations.’’ It had been said by Job, 
‘«] know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand up at the last upon the earth; and after my 
skin hath been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh 
shall I see God.’’ It had been foretold by David: 
‘* My flesh also shall dwell in safety; for thou wilt not 
leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption.” It had been prophe- 
sied by Isaiah: : 

‘* They made his grave with the wicked and with the 
rich in his death. When thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand.” 


But take notice that all these prophecies relate ex- 
clusively to Christ’s own life and to immortality 
through Christ alone. Search and look; there are, 
all told, not half-a-dozen prophecies in the whole Old 
Testament which relate to the resurrection of the 
dead; and even among these there is not a single one 
which sets forth any doctrine of immortality apart 
from Christ. 

Hence, when Christ came, we read that ‘‘he 
brought life and immortality to light.” And when we 
set the New Testament beside the Old, and compare 
them together, we behold this truth brought out in 
most vivid distinctness. We are told that ‘‘ he which 
hath the Son of God hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.’” We are solemnly as- 
sured by Christ himself that he is the ‘‘ Resurrection 
and the Life.” ‘‘ Because I live,’’ he says, ‘‘ ye shall 
live also.” And the Gospels ring with the message 
that ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Christ, tho he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in him shall never die.” 

Once more it is instructive to observe how near, in 
another way, the religion of Egypt came to Christian 
truth and yet how it utterly failed because it did not, 
and could not, discern that the higher life was hid 
with Christ in God. 
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The ancient Egyptians believed, not in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but in the resurrection of the soul 
and body combined. And this was the reason why 
they expended such an enormous cost on their tombs; 
why they embalmed and took such scrupulous care of 
the bodies of the dead; and why this was the one 
ruling idea which could never be eradicated, while 
dynasty followed dynasty, and different forms of reli- 
gion swept over the land. It was, indeed, with all 
its falseness, a marvelous approximation toward Chris- 
tian truth. ‘ 

For Christianity nowhere teaches the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, at least in the way so 
often supposed, because this, alone and by itself, is a 
half truth, and a half truth is oftentimes the most 
dangerous of errors. The religion of Christ reveals 
the immortality of human nature, not of the soul 
alone, which is but one part of our human nature, 
but of that mysterious human life which resides in 
the union of sou] and body. Christ himself rose from 
the dead in body and soul, as the first fruits from the 
dead. He thus revealed to us the absolute oneness 
of the natural and spiritual worlds. As Kingof both 
he proclaimed: ‘‘ All power is given to me in Heaven 
and on earth.’’ Through the power of his incarna- 
tion, at the last great day, He who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life will raise up the saints of God from 
their graves, to have ‘‘their perfect consummation 
and bliss, both in body and soul, in his eternal and 
everlasting glory’’; ‘‘and in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times God will gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in Heaven and which 
are on earth.”’ 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


A Witness of the Resurrection. 


AcTs 1: 22. 


BY F. B. MEYER, D.D. 


THE word translated wetness is fraught with solemn 
and sacred associations. It is martyr. So many of 
the early witnesses sealed their testimony with their 
blood that the word became synonymous with the 
supreme yielding up of life amid the horrors of fire 
and sword, of the prison cell and the amphitheater. 
We cannut speak the word lightly, it is significant of 
tears, and sacred blood. and the glory of God over- 
mastering the death-pallor on many an upturned face. 

The resurrection of Jesus is not primarily to be 
argued for as a doctrine, but must be established and 
attested as a fact. It is, indeed, a gospel, a theology 
and aphilosophy. It isthe worthy consummation of 
the work of Jesus. It satisfies the heart, answers 
our deepest longings, and harmonizes with the great 
system of nature. It is consistent with the anticipa- 
tions of all the prophets, which have been since the 
world began. But after all it is, in the first place, a 
fact of history, communicated on the sufficient evi- 
dence of reliable witnesses. 

Our debt to the Higher Criticism in respect to the 
New Testament is very considerable. It has been 
proved beyond all doubt to this generation that the 
principal Epistles were written within a quarter of a 
century after the crucifixion; and each of these at- 
tests the fixed and universal belief of the entire 
Church in the glorious resurrection of the Crucified, 
and of his ascension to the right hand of God—a 
belief which rested on the unhesitating witness and 
affirmation of those who did eat and drink with him 
after he rose from the dead. Nothing could be clearer 
than the testimony of the Apostle Paul on this mat- 
ter, when he said at Antioch: 

‘*When they had fulfilled all things that were writ- 
of him, they took him down from the tree and laid him 
But God raised him from the dead, and he 
was seen for many days of them that came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his witnesses 
to the people.”’ 


in a tomb. 


Then he goes on to class himself with them as one 
who, knowin gall that the Pharisees’ party could allege 
against the resurrection, was yet completely satisfied 
by the evidence of his brother Apostles, and by his 
own vision of the risen Lord: ‘‘ We bring you good 
tidings, in that God raised up Jesus.” 

We must carefully distinguish between the resurrec- 
tion of and the immortality of the soul. There is a 
wide distinction to be drawn between these two posi- 
tions. The Platonist would argue that there was a 
large preponderance of probabilities for the immor- 
tality of the soul; but directly one essayed to preach 
Jesus and the resurrection, the Athenian philoso- 
phers detected him as a setter-forth of new and 
strange truths, some mocked, while others lightly 
postponed the inquiry seve die. That the soul would 
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live after this brief span of life; that as the bird came 
out of the storm into the lighted palace of life, so, 
after flitting through it, it would pass out again to 
pursue its flight; that there must be a judgment, a 
weighing, an adjustment of the unequal lots of the 
just and unjust, was admitted by Egyptians, Greeks 
and Anglo-Saxons alike. But in the resurrection of 
Jesus, the first and only resurrection which the world 
had seen up to that moment, this further truth was 
established that the body could pass through some 
transforming process, in virtue of which it could 
share in the immortal existence of the spirit and be 
the vehicle and organ of its motions in the new and 
inexperienced conditions. Plato taught the immor- 
tality of the soul; Jesus established the immortality of 
the entire man. The one was an argument; the 
other was a fact. It was demonstrated by the 
emptied grave, the careful disposition of the grave- 
clothes, and the handling of his risen body: ‘‘ Handle 
me, said he, and see that it is I myself.’’ 

Nothing less than this would have been worthy of 
God _ If he had been content to raise the spirit to 
life and glory while the body still remained within 
the possession of the King of Terrors, one-third of 
the nature of the saints would have forever been held 
as a trophy of successful warfare. ‘‘He could deal 
with spirit and soul, but he was foiled in the realm of 
matter,” would have been the comment of his ad- 
versaries. He could forgive sins, but he could not 
rid the body of the paralysis of death. He may tri- 
umph in realms where there can be no obvious and 
sensible test, but in the sphere where the efficiency of 
his workmanship could be best subjected to analysis 
and criticism he has evaded us. But no such chal- 
lenge is possible. Not in the realm of spirit and 
mind alone, but in that of matter, God has shown 
himself the Redeemer. He has undone all the results 
of sin, not only forgiving and cleansing the moral 
nature, but changing the body of our humiliation that 
it may be fashioned like the body of his glory, ac- 
cording to the working whereby he is able to subdue 
all things unto himself. He did this in the person of 
Jesus, as the great crowd of apostolic witnesses 
attest, and he will do as much for each of his saints. 
Of this he has given assurance in that he has raised 
him from the dead. 

All mankind will share in the resurrection, in vir- 
tue of the resurrection of Jesus. Just as his death for 
our sins, as the second Adam, has removed from all 
the race the imputation of Adam’s guilt, so that we 
shall have to be judged hereafter for our own, and 
our own alone; so in his resurrection, the Apostle 
tells us, shall all be made alive; tho in the order of 
resurrection there will be certain specified stages. 
First, Christ the first-fruits; then those that are his, 
at his coming; and finally the end, when all that are 
in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, 
and shall come forth. 

The resurrection of Jesus ts the keystone of the arch 
of Christianity. There is nothing left for us but the 
blackness of sheer despair, if Christ be not risen. 
The resurrection authenticates his claims to Godhead, 
declares him to be the Son of God with power, 
proves the sufficiency of his atoning work on our be- 
half, assures us of our resurrection, enables us to un- 
derstand something of how we shall be raised up, and 
with what body we shall come, and is the channel 
through which life and power come to us, according 
to his own words: ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
Is it not necessary, therefore, that it should be at- 
tested still, and that faithful witnesses should still 
bear their testimony to all men, affirming of one 
Jesus, who was dead, that he is alive? Assuredly: 
there is as much need as ever to bear witness, not so 
much to the resurrection, which of course we cannot 
do as the first eye-witnesses might, but to the fact 
that he who was crucified through weakness now liv- 
eth through the power of God. The witness of the 
present day must be given, not so much to the death, 
or resurrection, or ascension of Christ, as to this, 
that he liveth who was dead, and is alive for ever- 
more, and has the keys of death and Hades. Like 
Stephen we must say: ‘‘ Behold, I see Heaven opened, 
and the Son of Man standing.’’. And in corrobora- 
tion of such witness, we may count on the Holy 
Ghost. ‘‘He shall bear witness of me, said the Mas- 
ter, and ye also shall bear witness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning.” 

This double witness of the believer and the Holy Spirit 
zs perpetually affirmed in the New Testament. ‘‘We 
are witnesses of these things,” said the Apostles, 
‘*that the God of our fathers hath raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew, hanging him on a ‘ree; and so is also 
the Holy Ghost,” Whenever there is the great voice 
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of the Church from Heaven and on earth asseverating 
her adoring belief in her risen Lord, there is the cor- 
roborating yea of the Holy Spirit. ‘« Yea, saith the 
Spirit.” Thus the word of the preachers came not 
only in word, but in much assurance. If they affirmed 
that Jesus died, and rose, and lived, the Holy Par- 
aclete standing beside, and waiting with them, con- 
vinced men of sin, righteousness, and judgment with 
the agency of an intuition, and the force of an invin- 
cible demonstration. 

The risen life of the believer is the best demonstration 
of the resurrection of Jesus. ‘lf ye then were raised 
with him, seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” When, 
therefore, on the other hand, believers are discovered 
against their former habit, seeking the things which 
are above, deriving from an unseen source a power 
that conquers this world, their faces shining with a 
supernatural glow, their behavior attesting their pos- 
session of the life of the age to come, they prove that 
their Lord is risen, with incontestable logic; as the 
light on the surface of the moon, which has no luster 
of her own, attests beyond contradiction the exist- 


“ence of the sun, with which she is in perpetual con- 


ference. 

We hold that Jesus suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified and buried; but the sources of our life do 
not spring from the hole dug on Calvary to receive 
his cross—we are not living in the far-off scenes of 
his agony and death, we do not need the aqueduct 
of the unbroken witness-bearing of the Church to 
conduct to us the blood which is life indeed. We 
have direct and immediate fellowship with the living 
Lord. The blood which left his heart a moment ago 
is now beating in our pulses; the purposes that were 
passing in his thought and being formulated by his 
will are now inspiring us; the prayers which he has 
offered since we took up this paper, are now knocking 
at the heart-oratory within for expression. We can 
speak of things which we know, and testify of things 
we have seen. That which we have seen and heard, 
declare we, that others may have fellowship with us, 
fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. 

Nothing is so evident, so easy to detect as the ve- 
racity of a witness who has really seen. It is almost 
impossible to simulate it; the least intelligent know 
in a moment whether a man is telling a story at first 
or at second hand. Andif only we, who profess the 
name of Jesus, would tarry at his doors till he should 
give us immediate audience, we might got» men with 
his accent on our tongues, his light upon our faces; 
and they would be compelled to admit that such wit- 
ness could only be accounted for on the hypothesis 
that within the veil stood one whom they knew not. 

But why should we not? We are permitted to 
stand in the Most Holy Place; behind us the rem- 
nants of that torn veil, before us the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus. With unveiled face we are called 
upon to behold and reflect that glory. Let us not 
abdicate from our high calling, let us not allow our 
system of doctrine, our ritual, our work for this sad 
and sinning world, or our efforts after sanctification, 
to come between us and the direct vision of the Risen 
One. Then we shall come forth bearing upon us such 
evident traces of a life that cannot be accounted for 
by anything in our nature, because in many respects 
it contradicts nature, that those who know us most 
intimately shall be compelled to look from us to Him 
who lives forevermore. And living, speaking, acting 
thus, we shall be witnesses to the resurrection, and 
secure the co-witness of the Holy Ghost. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Temperance Reform: What Next? 


BY THEODORE L CUYLER, D.D. 


THE recently published volume entitled ‘The 
Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects,” which 
was very candidly reviewed in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, furnishes many valuable facts in regard to the 
workings of laws for the suppression of the drink 
traffic. It is full of instruction to those enthusiastic 
brethren whose main efforts are confined to shouting 
the stereotyped shibboleth ‘‘The saloons must go!” 
All lovers of God and humanity are agreed that the 
saloons ought to go; but while human appetite and 
avarice and drink customs are so busy in maintaining 
them, it is evident that to make them ‘‘go” is no 
holiday business. Two vital truths are undeniable: 
The one is that it isthe moral right of every commu- 
nity to prohibit the sale of intoxicants as a beverage; 
and the other is that prohibitory laws never can 
be enacted, and never can be thoroughly en- 
forced unless there is a powerful public sentiment 
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against both the use and the sale of intoxicants. 
It has also been clearly demonstrated that for the 
Cimunition of liquor drinking and of drunken- 
ness about every variety of the license system has 
proved to be a ghastly failure. South Carolina's 
dispensary system is not likely to be adopted in 
other States; Iowa’s mulct law has no claim to be 
regarded as prohibitory; and Ohio’s tax law, while 
it has some good features, fixes the tax at too low a 
figure to diminish very seriously the drink traffic. 

After half a century of honest hard work against 
the terrible drink curse, I feel perfectly sure that to 
place our main reliance on any kind of legislation, 
however stringent, is a fatal mistake. There is a 
prodigiously prevalent ideain our country that legis- 
lation is the great panacea for a large portion of the 
evils that afflict society. The cardinal error of the 
Populists is that Government is a parental institu- 
tion; that it ought to run all the railways and tele- 
graphs, that it ought to loan money to the people, 
that it ought to provide a market for the silver and to 
provide fat money in unlimited abundance, etc., etc. 
It is a kindred delusion of some of my well-meaning 
Prohibitionist brethren that legislation is 2” ztse/f the 
cure-all for the innumerable woes of strong drink. 
They preach nothing else, labor for nothing else, 
and denounce unsparingly other honest advocates of 
temperance who decline to look at this great question 
through their knothole, and to pronounce their shib- 
boleth. They strangely ignore the lamentable facts: 
that there is (for various reasons) an erlormous use of 
intoxicants; that this enormous use creates an enor- 
mous demand; and this enormous demand it is which 
produces the enormous sale of intoxicants. To at- 
tempt to prohibit the sale while nothing is done to 
diminish the use and demand for intoxicants, is as 
preposterous as to attempt to stop the flow of Niagara 
by throwing. a dam of bulrushes across the face of 
the cataract. Suppose that all the pulpits, all the 
schools, and all the parents should cease to teach the 
sinfulness of theft; could there be a police large 
enough to protect all our property? Against the 
deadly drink itself, and not solely against the sale of 
it, our unceasing warfare must be waged. 

It must never be forgotten that the original Maine Law 
of 1851—in which I thoroughly believe, and in defense 
of which I have made hundreds of public speeches— 
was the outcome of a long and widespread agitation, 
in pulpit, press and popular meetings, against all in- 
toxicants. The drink customs were fought against, 
and the popular conscience was aroused. In Neal 
Dow’s phrase ‘‘the whole State was sowed knee-deep 
with temperance literature.” And the experience of the 
last forty-six years has proved that where moral efforts 
have been kept up, and where the popular conscience 
has been awake and active, the prohibitorylaw has 
produced most beneficent results. Wherever the 
people have been lulled into the delusion that the 
law would enforce itself, wherever moral efforts have 
not prevented large numbers of people from wanting 
to drink intoxicants, wherever ‘‘drinking clubs ’’ have 
been organized, and wherever the politicians have 
made a football of the righteous law, the curse of 
drunkenness has come back again. A few weeksago 
the ninety-thiid birthday of my beloved old friend, 
Gen. Neal Dow, was celebrated in Portland. The 
veteran father of the Prohibition movement, being 
prevented by stormy weather from attending the pub- 
lic meeting in his honor, sent the following brief mes- 
sage: ; 

‘“* Friends and Fellow-citizens:—I have great reason to 
thank you for this manifestation of your sympathy with 
my life-work for the prosperity of our State, the happi- 
ness of our people, andthe comfort of theirhomes. That 
this purpose will be accomplished at some time I do not 
doubt. I earnestly wished it to come in my time. In that 
hope and expectation I shall fail, for reasons known to 
all intelligent men, which I hope and believe will not 
long block the way. NEAL Dow.” 


This message breathes the spirit of disappointment, 
tho not of absolute discouragement. What political 
‘*reasons ” the heroic old man regards as ‘‘ blocking 
the way’’ to the success of his cherished life-work, 
this is not the place to discuss. It is sufficient to 
know that not only in Portland but all over the State 
his law is ‘‘ blocked’’ wherever there is not a power- 
ful and irresistible opular conscience behind it. Leg- 
islation to prohibit liquor se//ing without moral ef- 
forts to diminish liquor drénking fails, and will fail to 
the end of time. Iniquitous and destructive as are 
the saloons, a large portion of the drinking does not 
begin there, or even end there. The bottle is in in- 
numerable-homes and clubs and restaurants and social 
gatherings; and as long as the drink is in such dee 
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mand the traffic in the drink will goon. Short cuts 
to great moral revolutions have never succeeded; 
legislation on paper will never dam up torrents of 
evil as long as the fountain heads of evil remain un- 
checked. It has been truly said a thousand times 
that legal action without moral effort is a bird with 
only one wing; it cannot fly. 

What next? In the face of all the facts from Maine 
and Iowa and Vermont and New Hampshire and 
Kansas shall there be no other tocsin sounded than 
that of ‘‘Prohibition’’? After twenty-five years of 
gallant struggle the political Prohibition Party was 
able to poll only 135,000 votes at the late Presi- 
dential election, about 100,000 /ess than it polled 
four years before. Shall all the time and money and 
eloquence and efforts of the friends of temperance be 
expended in that single direction? If so, the temper- 
ance reform is doomed. Back of the ‘‘saloons” lie 
the drink customs; back of the traffic lies the demand 
for intoxicants; legislation unaided by moral effort is 
powerless to stay the destructive plague. In the early 
days of the temperance reform we fought the drink 
evil by vigorous work in the churches, in the pulpits, 
in the schoolhouses, in the homes; we fought the 
drink itself. We educated people to total abstinence 
by solid arguments—medical, moral, social, econom- 
ical and religious arguments. ._We have got to edu- 
cate them again. Not long ago Francis Murphy spent 
thirty days in Boston preaching total abstinence, and 
the arrests for drunkenness were 268 the less during 
that month! Great numbers signed a pledge of ab- 
stinence from the drink. Similar efforts elsewhere 
will produce similar results. 

What next? Others may answer this question as 
they choose; but my answer, as a lifelong teetotaler 
and foe of the diabolical liquor traffic, is, Let us have 
a fresh education against the deadly evils of the drink- 
ing customs, Christ’s churches are neglecting this; 
Sunday-schools are neglecting this too much; parents 
are neglecting this; temperance societies have largely 
disbanded ; moral efforts are dying out ; and fear- 
fully are we paying for this wretched policy. Instead 
of the idle and easy shout, ‘‘The saloons must go!” 
suppose we make an immense effort, in God’s strength, 
to keep people from going to the saloons or anywhere 
else to buy intoxicants. Stopping the use is the true 
way to stop the sale. Our substantial victories in the 
past have been won on those lines; they can be won 
again; and they will be when parents and patriots and 
Christians all awake to their manifest duty. 


Brooxtyn. N. Y. 


A Moravian Easter Festival. 
BY GEO. W. HALLIWELL, 


‘* THE royal banner is unfurled, 
The cross is reared on high, 
On which the Savior of the world 
Is stretched in agony. 


‘“* Hail, holy cross, from thee we learn 
The only way to Heaven; 
And oh, to thee may sinners turn, 
And look, and be forgiven.”’ 


THE quaint old Moravian town of Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania, is to America what Oberammergau is 
to Europe. People are drawn to the village across 
the ocean by the Passion Play; in the American 
town the Easter Festival is the attraction. 

As Eastertide draws nigh pilgrims—devout men 
and women—from all parts of the country flock into 
the town to enjoy with ‘‘ The Brethren ” the services of 
Holy Passion week. These Moravians, whose official 
designation is the Unztas Fratrum (the Unity of The 
Brethren) are in many respect a very remarkable 
people. They are the oldest Protestant denomina- 
tion in existence; their episcopate, the most venerable 
in the Protestant Church, runs back in an unbroken 
line for more than four hundred and thirty years, 
where it joins on the general stock. They were the 
first Protestants to publish a hymn book, having 
done so in 1505, and they were the first to establish 
Sunday-schools; for as early as 1744 they had a flour- 
ishing school in Philadelphia, which in many par- 
ticulars approximated the schools of to-day; this was 
thirty-seven years before Robert Raikes established 
his Sunday-school in England and forty-two years 
before Bishop Asbury founded his schools in Vir- 
ginia. The first boarding school for girls in America 
was founded by them in Bethlehem in 1749. 

A small band of The Brethren withthe desire in 
their hearts to propagate the Gospel among the 
heathen, emigrated from Germany and founded the 
town of Bethlehem “in 1741, in the beautiful hil] 
country of eastern Pennsyivania. 


> 
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The services of Passion Week begin the eve of Palm 
Sunday in the large church of The Brethren and 
continue at stated intervals until Easter evening. For 
these services the ‘‘ Passion Week Manual” has been 
prepared. It is ‘<an extract from the Harmony of the 
Gospels and contains the last discourses and acts of the 
Savior together with the history of his sufferings, 
death and resurrection.’ The lessons in the Manual 
are arranged so that the record of the acts of each 
day of the week preceding our Savior’s resurrection 
falls on the corresponding day of Passion Week. 
Thus the lesson read on Palm Sunday is the record 
of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem; on Mon- 
day, Christ cleansing the Temple; Tuesday, the para- 
bles; Thursday, the Last Supper, and so throughout 
the week. 

During all the services of the week the vast church 
is crowded with attentive worshipers, listening to the 
simple narrative as it is read by one of the pastors. 
Music plays an important part in the services, and as 
the reader of the day's lesson pauses at a designated 
place in the text, the congregation, led by the grand 
organ in the gallery, sing a stanza of some appropriate 
hymn, set to some old German choral tune. The 3 
Moravians have been noted for their music for gene- 
rations, and as one sits in the vast church and listens 
to the mighty congregation singing of the Savior’s 
Passion in the wonderful harmony of these old Ger- 
man chorals he is fascinated and enraptured by the 
great beauty of the music—music not equaled any- 
where on the American continent. The genius of 
Bach and the German organ lofts is president in the 
music of the Moravian Church. One hears at times 
the rendition of Bach’s Passion music by an oratorio 
society and is moved by its beauty; but in this large 
church the great body of worshipers whose hearts 
have been touched by the story of the Savior’s Pas- 
sion, with souls as well as voices attuned, sing these 
chorals as they are sung by no one else, and there 
comes into the mind of the believer the words of St. 
John: ‘‘ And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as 
the voice of many thunderings, saying Allelulia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” The much 
vaunted glories of the music of the great operas suf- 
fer greatly when compared with these religious har- 
monies. The most impressive service of the week is 
held on Good Friday afternoon. It opens with the 


choral, 
** Jesu, Word of God incarnate, 


Of the Virgin Mary born, 
On the Cross Thy sacred body 
For us men with nails was torn. 
Cleanse us by the blood and water 
Streaming from Thy piercéd side. 
Feed us with Thy body broken, 
Now and in death’s agony,” 
sung by the famous Moravian choir. In the narrative 
Christ is followed to Golgotha, and the scene is very 
real to the soul of the believer. At three o’clock the 
vast audience is hushed and bowed in silent prayer— 
suddenly the great bell far aloft in the steeple tolls! 
tolls! tolls! for the Savior’s death, and a sense of 
gloom and sadness fills the church; but, anon, low 
and soft and sweet, without instrumental accompani- 
ment, a male quartet in the gallery above sings the 
exquisitely beautiful choral: 
** Most holy Lord and God, 
Holy, almighty God, 
Holy and most merciful Savior, 
Thou eternal God; 
Grant that we may never 
Lose the comforts from Thy death; 
Have mercy, O Lord.” 
It floats down to the assembled worshipers, balm 
laden, like a benediction, sweeping away the gloom. 
After a prayer and more singing by the congregation 
the service is closed with the following fitting choral: 
A Voicr.—‘“ Only one prayer to-day, 
One earnest, tearful plea; 
A litany from out the heart, 
Have mercy, Lord, on me! 


Cuoir.—“ Because of Jesus’ cross 
And that unfathomed sea, 
The crimson tide which heaves the world, 
Have mercy, Lord, on me! 


ALL.—“ No other name than His, 
My hope, my help may be; 
Oh! by that one all-saving Name, 
Have mercy, Lord, on me!” 

These services have an accumulative power which 
broadens and deepens and gathers interest each day. 
The climax is reached at the sunrise service in the 
cemetery on Easter. Very early inthe morning while 
it is yet quite dark the celebrated trombone choir with 
its sweet, angelic music, awakens those who slumber 
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in this quaint old town. Ere long the dark streets 
are filled with people hurrying to the church now 
aglow with lights and breathing with the perfume of 
the countless Easter lilies with which it is decorated. 
A short liturgical service is held in the church, at the 
conclusion of which the worshipers—there are thou- 
sands—form a procession with the ministers and 
trombone choir at its head. Then to the music of 
the trombones the great throng wends its way to the 
graveyard on the crest of the hill near by. This 
cemetery, one of the oldest in America, is a 
unique spot, with its giant linden trees, its well-order- 
ed walks, and well-kept graves; but the most inter- 
esting feature is its tombstones. They are all small 
white marble slabs and lie flat upon the graves. Not 
one upright stone is to be seen. The sacristans of 
the church guide the procession to allotted paths so 
that it forms a hollow square, in the center of which 
the ministers and choir stand. The sight of these 
thousands meeting at dawn in a graveyard and unit- 
ing in prayer and praise is very impressive. The 
journey from the church to this God’s acre brings to 
mind how that, more than eighteen centuries ago, 
‘«very early in the morning, the first day of the week 
they (the women) came unto the sepulcher at the ris- 
ing of the sun.” While the beautiful litany, composed 
especially for this outdoor service is being read, the 
streaking lights of rosy dawn are seen in the east. 
The tops of the mountains and hills near by that girt 
the town on the south and east, that a few moments 
ago were dark and somber, are beginning to glow 
with the light of the sun, and ere long the King of 
Day, in his beauty and glory bursts over the barrier 
of the eastern hills, transfiguring all the scene. Ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, all is changed. 
The winged choristers in the trees overhead break 
forth in their matins of joy. Reverently the minis- 
ter repeats: 

‘Glory be to him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life; he was dead, and behold, he is alive for ever- 
more; and he that believeth in him, tho he were dead 
yet shall he live. Glory be to him in the Church which 
waiteth for him, and in that which is around him, from 
everlasting to everlasting.” 

Then to the accompaniment of the birds in the trees 
and the trombones the great assemblage unites in 
singing : 
“T give Thee thanks unfeignéd, 
Oh Jesus, Friend in need, 
For what Thy soul sustainéd, 
When Thou for me didst bleed; 
Grant me to lean unshaken 
Upon Thy faithfulness, 
Until I hence am taken 
To see Thee face to face’’— 
a part of the grand old hymn of Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1091-1153), after which the service is closed with the 
benediction. Many people linger in the cemetery 
reading the quaint inscriptions and the holy texts on 
the tombstones. There are two more services during 
the day, one at 10:30 A.M. when the music is partic- 
ularly fine and the Easter sermon is preached, the 
other at 7:30 P.M. when the history of the Resurrec- 
tion is read and the Easter Litany is prayed. 

These meetings held by the pious, godly Brethren, 
without pomp or striving after effect. are the source 
of much spiritual blessing to all who attend them; 
and one is loth to leave the old town with its blessed 
associations even after the close of the festival. 


BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


Immortality and Easter. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 


As Easter draws nigh the two revelations of God— 
nature and Scripture—melt into each other. The 
churches are filled with the incense of flowers; the 
lilies are whiter than the robes of the priests, and 
would of themselves speak, even if the choirs were 
silent. The point at which nature and Scripture so 
meet and mingle is that of /zfe. The flowers are not 
heaped upon the altars and pulpits because they are 
beautiful and pure, but because they speak of life— 
not merely of a phase of it as reproductive but as 
indestructible. The charm of the symbolism lies in 
the consciousness on our part that what St. Francis 
of Assisi called ‘‘Our sisters, the flowers of the 
fields,” are partakers of a life persistent as our own; 
they are our kindred in the great reality of existence. 
They have conquered the death of winter, and we 
mingle their breath with our praises because we also 
believe that we shall overcome the sharpness of death. 
This immemorial symbolism has a deeper foundation 
than we are apt to ascribe to it; it grows out of an 
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effort or instinct of the-mind to link itself with all 
forms of life, and it is a confession that these forms 
are rooted in a universal life of which all are partak- 
ers. One’s love for a flower is at bottom a love of 
like for like, and the likeness lies in their common 
life. The same catastrophe of death overtakes man 
and flower, but each reaches below death into the 
only reality known or knowable—life. 

It is the strife of religion to find its way through 
the phenomena of death into life. Only so far as 
this is done can we have any proper basis for action 
or belief. The chief impediment in religion is death. 
It hinders morality, faith, thought, purpose—en- 
swathing them in its impenetrable folds. The jour- 
ney of earthly existence is too short for the full play 
of our human powers; they act, but not in ways 
commensurate with their scope. Hence in one way 
or another every religion strives to break over this 
impediment. We are very much taken up at present 
with the phenomena of death, and many are so im- 
pressed by them that they are questioning if they 
cannot get on well enough under its reign. But the 
experiment promises no good result, and so far as it 
is urged religion of all names and ages retires into 
the background. At the same time it is claimed 
that Christianity is an ethical religion—that it refers 
only to conduct here and now. It is undoubtedly 
ethical but it is first eternal, and it can be ethical 
only as it is eternal. There can be no effective 
ethics until some stronger foundations for them are 
found than the incidents and conditions of this life. 
Hence Christ plants himself squarely upon life as an 
eternal thing. His fundamental assertion for himself 
is eternal existence—past, present and future. When 
he speaks of eternal life he does not mean a perfect 
play of the nature for the moment, but for all ages. 
It is not too much to say that he had no sense of 
time; his consciousness of eternity obliterated it, and 
with time death also. Death as an end to existence 
was inconceivable to him. As a physical thing it 
was horrible, but as affecting existence it had no place. 

It is worth while in these days of easily unsettled 
belief to return to Christ and make a study of him in 
the light of his ruling ideas. These ideas were not 
the product of thought and observation, but were the 
outcome of his nature, acting freely under the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit. Along with Sonship in God and 
oneness with humanity—the two poles of Christian 
belief—came this natural, primitive assertion of end- 
lessexistence. He made this predication of himself as 
naturally as a fledgling in the nest predicates flight; 
here are wings and there is air—what else do they 
mean? He knows it so well that he will not debate 
it. To the Sadducean denial he will only say: Is he 
a God of the dead or of the living ?—turns death out 
of court and reasserts life. His sense of immortality 
was not a recast and clarification of rabbinical tradi- 
tion but the direct assertion of his own nature. He 
knew himself so well that when Thomas asked his 
blind question he said that he himself was the way 
into the unseen world and the life of that world. He 
appealed to the eternal world for the reason or con- 
clusion of his teachings as naturally as one argues 
from yesterday to to-day; carried conduct over into it 
with as little question as a sower who sows in spring 
and expects to reap in autumn. 

It was this easy, instinctive, almost necessary as- 
sumption of continuous life that made his teaching of 
it so authoritative and effective. It was the postulate 
both of his teaching and his life. He was himself 
the solution of the great problem. Nothing has been 
said on this earth that comes so near to stating and 
defining human destiny as those words spoken of 
him when love rose to the highest and humility sank 
to the lowest, each melting intothe other: ‘‘ Knowing 
that he came from God and went to God.’’ They 
compassed not only his being but every man’s; to 
make them include only himself by virtue of some 
special relation to God is to deny his humanity. The 
very love by which he was drawing his disciples into 
oneness with himself was based on unity of origin and 
destiny; all come from God and all return to God. 
They remind us of the words of one of our modern 
philosophers: ‘‘ Nature is always aspiring to return 
to the spiritual, whence it came.’’ Christ’s words 
were more authoritative, being the assertion of hu- 
manity itself; they stand for what he mew; they 
have all the weight of his entire nature behind them. 
The modern words also have weight because they are 
the latest verdict of science and philosophy as they 
strive to compass the meaning of the world; they 
grow weighty when we link them with the words 
drawn out by infinite love. The early words show 

us Christ returning to God with all humanity in his 
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train; for all came from God. What is so fit as that 
they whocome from God shall return tohim? Where 
else shall they go! From God, and into nothingness? 
That makes creation meaningless; but to go back to 
him is to reap what is sown with its increase. The 
later word has special value because it puts scientific 
knowledge into accord with Christ’s consciousness. 
Not humanity alone but all nature is aspiring to re- 
turn to the spiritual whence it came—the universe 
going home to God, mounting from one organization 
to another, from one form of life to a higher, first 
the natural and at last the spiritual when the splen- 
dors of. the Eternal City dawn on it; but is it only to 
be clouded by the mists of endless death? Why is 
the struggle if it so ends? Why make the long, 
tempestuous voyage and scuttle the ship in the har- 
bor? We doubt immortality because the body is 
resolved into ‘‘thin air,’’ and all seems to perish 
with it; but how slight is this perplexity compared 
with that which springs from emptying life of signifi- 
cance at the very summit of its powers. Every step 
from original fire-mist, or protoplasm, or wherever 
else creation seems to start, points to the spiritual 
and presses toward it with groanings that cannot be 
uttered; but when the spiritual is gained, man looks 
for a moment into the face of God with conscious 
recognition, and then drops into the abyss of eternal 
death. What is the perplexity of death to the per- 
plexity of a universe defeated in its purpose? But 
the perplexity deepens when the question is carried 
into the realm of the affections. Love is essentially 
reciprocal. We know it is such in man; we cannot 
think it different in God. It has no birth or contin- 
uance unless there is another upon whom it can pour 
itself out. But we love the dead and never cease to 
love them. We awake from dreams with eyes wet 
with tears for parents and friends who long ago 
passed within the veil. Such love is the deepest and 
holiest form of love. But why are we suffered to love 
what is not? If instinct prompts love when the ob- 
ject is at hand, why does it not end it when the object 
vanishes? To go on loving the non-existent is a 
miscarriage of nature, a self-defeat of highest self. 
Christ protected this very point—both his own love 
and the disciples’—by carrying it beyond all barriers; 
their love and his would flow toward each other 
across the gulf of death. 

But that still higher love, the love of God that 
upsprings in the soul like an instinct and grows like 
a passion, and becomes the unceasing and unappeas- 
able cry of the created for the Creator, the yearning 
of the child for the Father—a love that is law and 
inspiration and power so long as it can spend itself 
on God, and hope to find him hereafter and to dwell 
with him forever—what shall be said of such a love 
as this if it has no field for its play? Does nature so 
mock man and so belie itself—false in what is great- 
est, true only in what is small? Is it probable that 
these fervors of. love which glow with such loyalty 
that death is easily borne in witness to it, are extin- 
guished by the chill of the grave? Shall love die for 
God, and by dying lose both itself and God ? 

These questions which so perplex us had no weight 
with Christ as questions. He transcended them by 
virtue of the absoluteness of his spiritual nature. He 
knew himself as coming from God and going to God. 
By knowing God as the Father he knew what God 
would do with his children. Human destiny lies in 
the one word—Father. Belief in immortality thus 
becomes a very simple thing; it is lying down to sleep 
in God’s arms, knowing that he will be true to his 
own nature, and that we shall awake in his likeness. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Easter and Christian Unity. 


BY PROF. JOSEPH V. TRACY, S.S., 


Or St. Mary’s SEMINARY, BALTIMORE. 


A HAPPy aspect of the Easter season is the univer- 
salness with which it has come to be celebrated 
among Christians. National holidays, observed by a 
whole people, manifest and foster national unity. The 
yearly celebration of a central religious event, by be- 
lievers of every description the wide world over, sup- 
plies at least one bond of common faith and hope; 
all may rejoice and exchange greetings because of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and by reason of the 
blessings (already received and yet in store), to which 
this great fact gives access. 

For too long a time even such a bond was wanting. 
The religious revolutions of the sixteenth century, 
prescinding from the discussion of their need or use- 
fulness, certainly left a bad flavor upon Christian life. 
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Ever since a chief occupation of church members has 
been ‘‘polemics’’—warfare; and the struggle has 
not been the milder, because of the conviction in the 
different camps of believers, that whipping one an- 
other meant worsting the Devil. ‘It isa tetrible 
thing when men hate one another for the love of 
God.’’ Worsting the Devil! As matter of fact, he 
so astutely turned the struggle to his own advantage 
that in recent years men have actually raised the 
question, ‘‘ Is Christianity a failure ?’’ 

Whatever the possible or probable reply were, the 
old hostilities kept up. Surely there is less chance 
of an affirmative answer now that a truce has been 
proclaimed, at least to this extent; all unite willingly 
in a public expression of fealty to the common Com- 
mander, the Son of God risen from the dead. ‘That 
the growing magnitude of feast-keeping has serious 
effects, as a testimony of Christian truth, upon the 
minds of men, is evidenced by the attitude toward it 
of unbelief, whose votaries would lessen its weight by 
persuading the rejoicing multitudes, that it is hea- 
thens they become, that they make the sun their god 
and celebrate his changes. Ah, so it is the sun; but 
the Sun of Justice, whose superior splendor clouded 
midday on the road to Damascus and declared to the 
unbelieving Saul: ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecut- 
est!’’ 

To the thoughttul mind it is high time for a sign of 
peacemaking on the part of Church organizations to 
appear; the present houris propitious. Religion her- 
self begins to occupy a new place in the modern 
world; and it is incumbent on every earnest believer 
to hold close at heart, and labor strenuously for, the 
greater repute of his Spiritual Mother. Already she 
is a guest of honor at boards where but yesterday her 
chair was not set. Again, as in a former age, defer- 
ence is paid to her opinions, and her relations to every 
problem are respectfully discussed. Her whilom and, 
in the minds of partisans, her natural opponent, 
Science, no longer carps at her as a pretender nor be- 
littles her‘as an intermeddler. What completer 
change of front could be imagined than that outlined 
in the following extracts from a book, whose every 
line bespeaks the man of modern build and critical 
mold—specialist in his branch and independent truth- 
seeker: 


‘‘It would be a great mistake to view now as a repre- 
sentative of the time the aggressive and merely de- 
structive form of unbelief which finds expression in 
England in opinions like those of the late Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, and in America in the writings and ad- 
dresses of Colonel Ingersoll. Even with regard to the 
views of the new party of agnostics, representing what 
may be called unbelief in a passive state, a current of 
change may be discerned in progress. The militant 
onslaughts of so cultured a representative as Professor 
Huxley, the founder of the party, do not find the re- 
sponse in men’s minds they would have found at a pre- 
vioustime. They are almost unconsciously recognizedas 
belonging toa phase of thought beyond which the present 
generation feels itself insome way to have moved. The 
general mind, so often more scientific than our current 
science, seems to feel that there is something wrong in 
the attitude of science toward this subject of religion, 
that the most persistent and universal class of phenom- 
ena connected with human society cannot be thus 
lightly disposed of, and that our religious systems must 
have some unexplained function to perform in the evo- 
lution which society is undergoing, and on a scale to 
correspond with the magnitude of the phenome- 
na, The cendition which the social mind has 
reached may be tentatively described as one of realiza- 
tion, more or less conscious, that religion has a definite 
function to perform in society . -; but as to what 
that function is, where it begins, where it ends, and 
what place religious beliefs are destined to fulfil in the 
future, science has given us no indication. . 
Strange to say, science seems to have taken up and to 
have maintained down to the present time, the extraor- 
dinary position that her only concern with them is to 
declare (often, it must be confessed, with the heat and 
bitterness of a partisan) that they are without any 
foundation in reason. Even the attempt made 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his ‘ Sociology’ to deal with 
the phenomena of religions can scarcely be said to be 
conceived in the spirit of evolutionary science as now 
understood. His disciples have only followed 
inthe same path. We find Mr. Grant Allen, one of the 
most devoted of them, recently, in explaining the prin- 
ciples of his master, going so far as to speak of a char- 
acteristic feature of the higher forms of religion as so 
much ‘ grotesque fungoid growth’ which has clustered 
round the primeval thread of Ancestor Worship. 
Neither Mr. Grant Allen nor any other evolutionist 
would dream of describing the mammalian brain as 
a grotesque fungoid growth which had clustered round 
the primitive dorsal nerve; yet such language would 
not be more short-sighted than that which is here used 
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in discussing a feature of the most distinctive class of 
phenomena which the evolution of society presents.”’ 
—** Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd. 

Assuredly the most sanguine could not have ex- 
pected a fairer acknowledgment of Religion’s merely 
natural rights, nor a fuller recognitiom of her ‘* util- 
itarian functions ’’—beyond which, it is plainly out- 
side the competency of science to go. With this 
change of attitude toward religion in general, on the 
part of the world we have been wont to term irreli- 
gious, what a future opens out before that faith which 
is universally accepted as the highest type of all be- 
liefs—Christianity!] And what a pity that, in the 
face of this hope, prejudice still rules many among 
professed Christians, keeping the Church at large 
from out the reach of the blessed fruit it might enjoy. 
Why will men still cross-cut about their great-great- 
grandfathers? Is this—that among followers of 
Christ old feuds will cease, that believers will settle 
down to a quiet, unbiased filtering of creeds, in the 
‘truth-loving spirit which characterizes trusty students 
in their investigations of Nature’s works—is this be- 
yond hope? 

Thanks be to God, great minds, who from their 
loftier hights scan wider horizons, tell us, it is not; 
and Easter—and, for the last few years, Christmas— 
are universal actualities which to an extent, however 
limited, bear out their prognostications. Ourselves 
may be this brighter days’ harbingers, do we but ful- 
fil the Apostle’s word: 

‘*Let us feast; not with the old leaven, nor with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth ’’ (1 Cor. 5:8). 


The Obligations of Professional Life. 
BY BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX, D.D,, LL.D. 


A -NOTABLE feature of our times is the large increase 
in the number of persons seeking to devote them- 
selves to professional life. Nearly 1,000,000 of our 
population were enrolled by the last census takers as 
engaged in professional service, and of these about a 
third were women. In fact, the largest number re- 
ported as engaged in any one profession was 342,811, 
who were teachers, and of these 245,230 were women. 
Physicians and surgeons come next and number over 
100,000, nearly 5,000 being women. Lawyers, who 
number nearly 90,000, barely exceed those enrolled 
as clergymen, including the 1,235 women in the latter 
profession as against the 208 enrolled as lawyers. 
Government officials come next, an army of nearly 
80,000, including nearly 5,000 women, and under the 
Civil Service Rules doubtless dignifying their new 
profession. Engineers (civil, mechanical, electrical 
and mining) soon follow, more than 40,000 strong, 
with over a hundred women among the number. As 
musicians and teachers of music more than 60,000 are 
enrolled, the women outnumbering the men; and of 
the more than 20,000 artists and teachers of art nearly 
half are women. There is not a single profession in 
which women do not appear by the hundred, save 
only in that of architects where they reach only a few 
more than a score. As dentists, journalists, design- 
ers and inventors, authors, actors and even as theat- 
rical managers and showmen, women are numerous, 
while 735 appear as professors in colleges. 

Thus far the Government has recognized only some 
sixteen forms of professional service; but it seems 
probable that some that are now known as occupa- 
tions may a few years hence be designated as profes- 
sions. Formerly the ministry, law and medicine were 
knowia specifically as the professions; but as the ap- 
plications of science and learning are extended to 
other departments of affairs other vocations also re- 
ceive the name. A profession is the calling or occu- 
pation which one professes to understand and to fol- 
low. It is a vocation in which a professed knowledge 
of some department of science or learning is used by 
its practical application to affairs of others, either in 
advising, guiding or teaching them, or in serving their 
welfare or interests in the practice of an art founded 
upon it. The word implies professed attainments in 
special knowledgs as distinguished from mere skill; a 
practical dealing with affairs as distinguished from 
mere study or investigation, and an application of such 
knowledge to uses for others 2s a vocation as distin- 
guished from its pursuit for one’s own purposes. The 
whole idea of a profession is based upon the claim of 
special preparation for a specific work in the interests 
of others. The statutes in many, if not all States, 
therefore, authorize arrest in civil action for miscon- 
duct in professional employment. A professional 
man is thus not only a servant of the public but one 
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who in bidding for patronage professes special equip- 
ment of.a scientific or literary character for that 
service. 

While a professional man is in some important 
sense a specialist, he owes it to his clients or patrons 
to be more. A man needs to be lawyer rather than 
an advocate, a theologian rather than a preacher, 
a doctor rather than a practitioner. It is the 
full man that makes the great professional man. 
This makes possible the light from above which 
the successful man is able to focus where it is 
most needed. Out of his general knowledge the 
lawyer is able to know how to specialize in.a given 
case in order to become the great advocate, and the 
theologian to become a convincing and successful 
preacher. Division of labor narrows life and makes 
it mechanical, if one will not look beyond his special- 
ty. The debt which Lord Bacon said that every man 
owed to his profession is to enrich it not only with 
greater skill but larger knowledge as well. The pro- 
fessions, now estranged from each other, and, like 
rivers making their own channels to the sea, have a 
common starting point in science and knowledge 
which feed them all, as the eternal snows feed the 
water courses whether they seek the Atlantic or the 
Gulf. Rufus Choate once wrote to Charles Sumner: 

‘*Out of Edmund Burke can be cut 50 Mackintoshes, 
175 Macaulays, 40 Jeffreys, 250 Sir Robert Peels, and 
leave him greater than Fox and Pitt together.”’ 

It is very essential to keep in mind the difference 
between a business and a profession. In a business 
a man may avow that his aim isto acquire wealth and 
so be influenced by regard for selfish interests, even 
while seeking patronage on the score of superior 
judgment in selecting his goods. He calls his wares 
“‘goods’’ in recognition of the fact that he must fur- 
nish things that are good while thus seeking a for- 
tune, But by the terms of a profession a man be- 
comes a servant of others, and while the motive to 
acquire wealth may not be lacking, its avowal, or 
even presence as a. supreme consideration, would be 
fatal to professional service. The noblest profession 
may be degraded byalow motive, while the humblest 
may be ennobled by a lofty one. In short, without the 
constant presence of a worthy motive, which ever 
seeks the best fruits in the fields of science and learn- 
ing to be shared by his clients, the professional man 
becomes a drudge and his work irksome. He lacks 
sympathy with his own profession and all other pro- 
fessions, because he is no longer refreshei from the 
hights which belong in common to all the professions, 
A scant stream can never become a millrace. It is 
the abundant life of the bounding brook that has 
been fed from the eternal snows which turn the 
mighty wheels of industry and makes the great 
rivers of commerce. The man who tires of his pro- 
fession is apt to be a stranger to that abundant life. 

All professional life has its origin in human needs. 
The original three professions may almost be said to 


have had their origin in human infirmities which en- ° 


dangered the soul, the life, the property of men, and 
thus required the help of the minister, the physician 
and the lawyer. While these stood pledged to bring 
the best knowledge and skill to minister to humanity 
in its needs, in that very effort they have contributed 
to the length as well as the security and happiness of 
human life. The doctor must know more than to 
heal disease; by better sanitation he must show how 
it is to be prevented. The lawyer not only recovers 
stolen property but prepares deeds and wills so accu- 
rately that no advantage can be taken of his client. 
The minister is more than the preacher of righteous- 
ness; he is the teacher, the expounder of truth and of 
exceeding great and precious promises, the comforter 
and counselor. The professions minister not only to 
the wants of humanity but through art and architec- 
ture, through music and literature, they minister to 
taste as well. In each of them the idea of minis- 
tering or service is paramount. The professions exist 
for the betterment of the race. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice must be present to make the professional 
man the servant of humanity. Like the Great Teach- 
er and the Good Physician his motto will be ‘‘ Not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.” 

One of the four golden pillars upon which the ac- 
count of our Lord’s life rests is furnished by ‘‘the 
beloved physician.’’ It was his fulness of preparation 
for his profession in that day which makes his narra- 
tive so attractive, as his trained powers of observation 
and of statement contribute to make Luke’s Gospel 
what Renan calls ‘‘the most beautiful book in the 
world.” Moreover, Luke’s love of humanity makes him 
the sympathetic disciple and the faithful historian. 
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We are prepared to see the good physician be- 
come the fellow-traveler and fellow-worker with the 
Apostle who had been brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel and to read from his pen how ‘‘the doctor of the 
law, had in reputation among all the people” pleaded 
for just treatment toward the Apostles who had been 
cast into prison. It is in ministering to humanity in 
its most sacred. hours that the minister, the physician 
and the lawyer are found together in the chamber 
where the good man meets his fate which is privil- 
eged beyond the common walks of life. Each brings 
not only his best skill but his best knowledge of his 
profession that whether the ministry be to the body 
or to the soul it may be worthy of perfect confidence. 
While these still represent the learned professions 
and have learned to make the name honorable, they 
are now joined by many others who have helped to 
create new professions because capable of ministering 
to humanity in its intellectual, physical and spiritual 
needs. 

Noblesse oblige belongs to professional life in our day 
as really as to the nobility of the past. Not only rank 
but profession imposes obligation. Profession gives 
rank. Men capable of high ideals have changed the 
newspaper from a mere gatherer of news into a mighty 
agency in molding public opinion. Journalism is a 
profession to those who make it such, but to others it 
isatrade. It is one of the hopeful features of our 
day to see the evolution of a trade into a profession 
as well as to witness the denial of professional privi- 
leges to those who are unmindful of professional obli- 
gations. 


Kansas City, Mo, 


Science and Immortality. 


BY PROF, J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 





THE foundations of faith, we are told, have been 
whistled down the wind. Faith, indeed, is just a 
will-o’-the wisp flickering over a bottomless bog. If 
she has lured us into the mire, why, we must flounder 
out as best we may. We must plant our feet on the 
bed rock of Unbelief—if we can discover it. 

The searchis no newone. When we hark back to 
Homer, we find the young world inquisitive. Every 
stranger, landing on Ithaca or any of those sunlit 
isles of song, must stand the island quiz: ‘‘ Whence 
come ye? What parents begat ye? Where is your 
boat? For we trow ye never footed it hither.” 

So, landing on this isle afloat in space, we cannot 
escape the like ordeal—our nativity, our parentage, 
our vehicle, are all in question. It matters not that 
we are all immigrants—nor that we launched our 
bark unconscious and landed stone-blind. The 
human spirit demands an accounting; it refuses to be 
born an orphan; it cries for the light; and at rare 
moments we fancy 

“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.”’ 

Now, Religion stands ready with an answer of in- 
finite dignity, proclaiming every waif of usa son of 
God and heir of immortality. And there are still old- 
fashioned people who are content with this answer— 
who believe that no rage of the heathen nor even the 
gates of Hell shall prevail against these eternal found- 
ations. 

But there is another answer. It is given in the 
name of Reason and Science, and it says that by 
origin we are the scum of the earth, our destiny to 
feed the worm and fatten the soil which spawned us. 
Thus we have a choice of birthrights; and the most 
surprising thing in these latter days is to see people 
tumbling over one another in the rush to pre-empt 
this Promised Land of corruption—‘‘to turn to dirt” 
themselves and ‘‘ worship dirty gods.”’ 

Still we must not beg the question. Ifsuch be the 
answer of Science speaking within her own jurisdic- 
tion, why, Science is a sure thing and we can’t get 
away from it. Only let the shoemaker stick to his 
last. When a cowboy vaults into Congress and pro- 
ceeds to lay down the law tor Diplomacy, we have a 
right to bring a guo warranto. So when Science pre- 
sumes to legislate for the Spirit, we must examine 
her credentials. ‘‘To ask whether Science is sub- 
stantially true,’’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘is much like 
asking whether the sun giveslight.’’ Granted; but 
then, as Balfour has shown, according to Spencer’s 
own principles carried out to their logical consequents, 
we must hold that the sun does vof give light. For, 
to use Spencer’s own luminous language, all that 
‘«we are conscious of as properties of matter are but 
subjective impressions produced by objective agencies 
which are unknown and unknowable’’; or, to put it 
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in plain English, sunshine or moonshine, alike—it’s 
allin your eye. 

To Science, speaking with authority, we bow; but 
Science dogmatizing beyond her domain we must 
treat as any omer trespasser. Evolution has been 
thought to oust God from the universe; but Darwin 
never laid a finger on the main question. In his own 
words, he has ‘‘ nothing to do with the origin of the 
soul, nor with that of life.’’ His whole argument 
proceeds on the assumption of pre-existent life. It 
leaves the work of creation untouched—creation not 
of matter only but of all the forms and potencies and 
laws of matter. Darwin has indeed discovered, we 
may believe, a mighty law of nature; but the Author 
and Maker of Nature and the Law sits unshaken on 
his throne. Darwin believed in God, and his great 
interpreters, Tyndall and Huxley, are very far from 
materialism. So my distinguished colleague, Prof. 
A. S. Packard, stanch evolutionist that he is, holds 
that the world has not evolved itself, but is the re- 
sult of the operations of Divine power-and will. For 
them Science has no organ to probe the secret of the 
Spirit; she ‘‘is mute in reply to these questions.” 

It was left for a German embryologist, puttering 
about a botanical laboratory at Jena, where I heard 
him some twenty years ago, to go to the root of the 
matter. Haeckel goes behind Darwin; in fact, he 
goes back to Topsy, whose improvement on the cate- 
chism we all remember: ‘‘ Nobody made me—I just 
grow'd.’’ Haeckel starts with the moneron (for 
short, moner)—a ‘‘small globule of mucus or slime, at 
‘most as large as a pin’s head’”’—which was its own 
‘father and mother. But let us read its birth certifi- 
cate from his own haad, as we find it in his ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Man” (Vol. II, pp. 30 #.), and again—** illus- 
trated with cuts” this time—in his ‘‘ History: of 
Creation’’: ‘‘The oldest moners originated in the 
sea by spontaneous generation, just as crystals form in 
the mother-liquor.”” There you have the de profun- 
dis of Science and the root of our family tree. As an 
ancestor the moner beats the monkey bya million 
generations. In his ‘‘ Pedigree of Man,’’ Haeckel 
has twenty-five ancestral stages. The moner is the 
twenty-second ascendant from the tailed ape, who in 
‘turn—poor creature of day before yesterday!—is 
only our great-grandfather. Hence we have family 
reasons for ‘‘ proving up” on him, if it can be done. 
And this is notall. The moner has evicted God and 
sat down on the throne of creation. In his: ‘‘Con- 
fession of Faith ofa Manof Science” (1894), Haeckel 
proclaims ‘‘the atom of carbon”’ (z. ¢., his moner) 
“ the real maker of the organic world.” And on this 
as the bedrock is built up the religion of Science, or 
Monism, with its propaganda fully organized among 
us and demanding that our nursery tales and even 
our arithmetic be rewritten in the light of it! While 
every generation must slough off its old skin, it’s 
another thing to be asked to open our arteries. For 
that we call in the surgeon—not the butcher—and see 
that the bandages are handy. 

Let us, then, test the Monistic theory in itself, and 
face with what composure we may the dread. alterna- 
tive to which (as we shall see) it challenges us. ‘‘All 
forms of life,’’ it teaches, ‘‘ originally commenced as 
monera, or simple particles of protoplasm; and these 
monera originated from not-living matter,’’ that is to 
say ‘‘ by spontaneous generation.’’ Now let us sub- 
ject this fundamental assumption to the criteria of 
reason. Are the causes assumed true causes, actually 
existing in nature? Are they competent to produce 
the phenomena they are assumed to explain? Are 
they the only known causes which are thus compe- 
tent? Huxley applies these tests to Darwin’s hy- 
pothesis itself in a spirit of admirable sincerity, and 
he finds it ‘‘not wholly competent to explain the 
phenomena of hybridism,’’ that is to say, ‘‘ the steril- 
ity of the offspring of certain species when crossed 
with one another’’; and he goes on to say: 


“It matters not one whit whether this sterility is 
universal, or whether it exists only in a single case. 
Every hypothesis is bound to explain, or at least, not 
be inconsistent with, the whole of the facts which it 
professes to account for; and if there is a single one of 
these facts which can be shown to be inconsistent with 
the hypothesis, the hypothesis falls to the ground—it 
is worth nothing. One such fact is as powerful 
in negativing the hypothesis as five hundred.”’ 

And so Huxley’s conclusion of the whole matter, 
even as to Natural Selection, is in these honest 
words: 

™ You must understand that I mean that I-accept it 
provisionally, in exactly the same way as I accept any 
other hypothesis.”’ 

What, now, is the reaction of Haeckel’s hypothesis 
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in the crucible of a criticism like this? Are the as- 
sumed causes true ones? Are they sufficient? Are 
they alone sufficient to explain the phenomena? 
Haeckel’s vagueness leaves us to analyze out the 
cause or causes for ourselves: 

‘* By a process purely chemical, from purely inorgan- 
ic carbon compounds, there must have been formed that 


very complex nitrogenized carbon compound which we 
call plasson, or ‘ primitive slime’ ”’ 


alzas the moner. 

The cause, then, is ‘‘a chemical process’; and that 
there are such processes—whole families of them, in 
fact—is an article of faith which we attest by our 
works. Witness our laboratories and electric plants 
and all that. 

But is the cause competent to explain the phenom- 
ena? given a chemical process—any chemical process 
known to science—has it ever in any known instance 
produced life? The answeris, No. More than that. 
Science, by the experiments of Pasteur, has left the 
superstition not a peg to hang itself upon. Supersti- 
tion, I say; for this hypothesis of Haeckel-is only a 
survival out of medieval darkness. An article of 
faith from early ages, it was first slain by the Italian, 
Francisco Redi, in the seventeenth century, by means 
of simple experiments and demonstrations, whose 
conclusion he summed up in the aphorism: ‘‘ Omne 
vivum ex vivo’ (All life originates from life). But the 
superstitions of science even die hard, and this one 
has periodically risen from its grave to be slain over 
again. The fact has raised the coroner’s verdict in 
the case above any possibility of suspicion. If there 
is such a thing as negative demonstration, the theory 
of spontaneous generation is finally exploded; and 
Biogenesis—or the law that life is the only source 
of life in the kingdom of nature—is established. No 
man knows this better than Haeckel; and, according- 
ly, it is only in a ‘‘definite, limited sense,’’ to quote 
his own words, ‘‘that he maintains spontaneous gen- 
eration, and assumes it as a necessary hypothesis in 
explanation of the first beginning of life upon the 
earth.’’ Does he mean that it was operative only in 
vitalizing the first individual moner, and forthwith 
went out of business? This at least is the whole ex- 
tent to which it is a ‘‘necessary hypothesis.’’ The 
primal moner had no need of its further help in build- 
ing the Universe of Life of which you and I and the 
round billion of our fellow-beings are but an _ infini- 
tesimal part to-day. 

But shall. Haeckel assume a miracle to explain 
away a miracle? He says: 

‘* This assumption, is required by the demand of the 
human understanding for causation. He who does not 
assume a spontaneous generation of monera, in the 
sense here indicated, to explain the first origin of life 
upon our earth, has no other resource but to believe in a 
supernatural miracle.” 

Is this not very like the theological bugaboo of 
which we have heard so much from the side of 
Science? ‘‘Beware’’ (says the theologian of the 
past), ‘‘lest accepting geology undermine your 
faith in Genesis.”” ‘‘ Look out,” says Haeckel, ‘if 
you don’t swallow my moner you may be driven to 
believe in God. Either a bit of carbon and a touch 
of Chemistry begat Organic Nature, 2. ¢., the living 
Universe; or there is a Final Cause. Take your 
choice.’’ Theology never uttered a rasher ultima- 
tum. I ask you to try your minds on it, and tell me 
if it be not the assumption of a greater miracle to 
explain away a less. For leaving out of view the 
fact that the search warrant of Science has come back 
with the return ‘‘not found ’’; what zs spontaneous 
generation? Dead matter taking on life. Nay, more. 
For the word dead is relative only and strictly implies 
antecedent life. It is matter utterly foreign to life, 
in no sort of relation with life (life, by the assump- 
tion, being yet a non-existent thing), making ctself 
alive. Isthis no miracle? Then is the assumption 
of a self-existent Life, with creative Intelligence and 
Will and Power, no marvel to my reason. Then is 
the resurrection from the dead—the rehabilitation dy 
life of the body organized for and long time already 
tenanted éy life—far less a miracle. Haeckelism rests 
upon a primary implicit assumption of the eternity of 
matter—-no beginning, no end; is the immortality of 
the soul, then, a hard saying? If matter passes 
through eternal transmutations—-from death unto life 
and from life unto death and back again forever and 
forever, never an atom of it losing its being or iden- 
tity, shall our faith stagger at any claim of Religion 
for the soulof man? If a bit of carbon in eons past 
breathed into itself the breath of life and became a 
moner, and that primal moner became the parent 
through a myriad generations of the life that is you, 
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are you going to be snuffed out of being like a tal- 
low candle and make no sign? It needs, to my mind, 
no great straining of the vision forward to discern in 
man all the promise and potency of life at least, which 
can be fairly claimed for his ancestral moner; to dis- 
cover in man’s body from which vitality has-passed at 
least as much as may be assumed for the material 
atom which vitality has never visited. 

The cause assumed is insufficient, and the hy- 
pothesis breaks down. That no other sufficient 
cause exists is utterly incapable of proof. 

The evolution of Haeckel is on its face atheistic, 
tho its author dubs it pantheism. Not that we 
might not go back as far as his moner and accept its 
chemical paternity consistently with a sort of theism. 
We might still have warrant to believe ina God, 
creator of matter and of all the promise and potency 
it enshrines. But Haeckel, in fact, leaves no room 
for God. His hypothesis is framed to oust him from 
the universe. ‘‘The atom of carbon is the real 
maker of the organic world,” he proclaims, in the 
same ‘‘ confession ’’ which winds up with the bene- 
diction: ‘‘May God, the Spirit of the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True, be with us.’’ But what else 
are we to expect from a sage who eliminates a creator 
and then spends half his life in writing a history 
of creation! : 

There is probably, in the last analysis, no resting 
place for thought between Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne and this Evolution of the Slime. It is zx 
excelsis or de profundis. Science, dredging in.waters 
beyond her depth, fishes up a speck of slime and 
says: ‘‘Behold thy sire!” Faith, working within 
the sphere of her own regnant authority, points us 
upward to Our Father. The serenest and sanest 
mind the secular world ever knew had felt its way up 
almost to these sunlit hights; Plato touched the hem 
of His garment! To him, as to Homer, our presence 
on the island, whether sea-girt or afloat among im- 
mensities, was a problem to be faced, and he faced it. 
Of his solution we have an echo in Wordsworth’s im- 
mortal ode: 

‘*Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory are we come 
From God who is our home.”’ 

If we take our chances with Plato are we prefer- 
ring superstition to science? I think not; but let 
one of the great masters of science answer. Tyndall, 
in his address on ‘‘ The Scientific Uses of the Imagi- 
nation” before the British Association at Liverpool, 
quoted the familiar words of Kant: 

‘*Two things fill me with awe; the starry heavens 
and the sense of moral responsibility in man.”’ 

And then he went on to say: 

‘* And in his hours of health and strength and sanity. 
when the stroke of action has ceased and the pause of 
reflection has set in, the scientific investigator finds 
himself overshadowed by the same awe. Breaking 
contact with the hampering details of earth, it associates 
him with a power that gives fulness and tone to his ex- 
istence, but which he can neither analyze’ nor com- 
prehend.”’ 

Mark the words: ‘“‘In his hours of health and 
strength and sanity,’’ the man of science is heart to 
heart with the man of faith. The dialect may differ 
but the spirit is one. That Science knows no name 
for this experience or this power need not trouble us. 
As Science, it cannot know or name him. No 
Roentgen ray can find him out. But the spirit of 
man that rises to this communion is no Spawn of the 
Slime. 


Brown University, Provipence, R. I. 


“Is There Another Life ?”—A Question 
of Testimony. 
BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D. 


WE take the question: ‘‘Is there another life ?’’ as 
synonymous with the question of Job: ‘‘If a man die 
shall he live again?” (14: 14). 

Preaching to poor people and those of the colored 
side of humanity who are not supposed to know as 
much as others, we tell them that there is another 
life: and that the answer to Job’s question is, Yes. 
Moreover, we tell them that it is altogether a ques- 
tion of human testimony. In arguing up to our first- 
lies and secondlies, we usually descant at some length 
upon the worth of such testimony, telling them that 
all we know of the past comes to us in this way. 

«« Who ever saw George Washington ?’’ we ask; or 
Napoleon? or Charlemagne? or Caesar? And so of 
all the affairs of the past in general; of the Roman 
Empire, for instance, as it was both before and after 
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its division. When in relation to all such we ask, 
Who knows whether there ever existed such charac- 
ters, or such an empire, we really grow eloquent and 
enthusiastic, after the manner of our tribe, and are 
liable to forget at times that all Methodist preachers 
are asked: ‘* Will you endeavor not to speak too long 
or too loud ?’’ 

All knowledge extra-experimentai depends upon 
testimony, we say; and in our preaching to peoples 
largely illiterate we aim to impress this upon them. 
All knowledge includes that of the resurrection, of 
course, Are we right or wrong? Let us see. 

The argument we advance to our people who are 
possibly a little more interested in this than most, for 
the reason that we have had such a rough-and-tum- 
ble time in this life that if there is to be another we 
are desirous of having it a little easier—our argument 
is somewhat as follows: 

We are nominally African Methodists, and all such 
believe in the resurrection as taught by Article III of 
our Confession of Faith. 

- From whom did we get that Third Article? we 
ask. 

We received it from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and we believe their testimony. 

The Wesleys handed it to Asbury, and Asbury 
handed it to our own Richard Allen. 

From whom did the Methodist Episcopal Church 
receive it? 

From the Wesleyans of England as already inti- 
mated. 

From whom did the Wesleyans receive it ? 

These accepted the testimony of the Church of 
England. But I imagine some one to ask: The 
Church of England only goes back to Henry VIII or 
A.D. 1509. How then? We explain: Henry VIII 
and the Church of which he proclaimed himself the 
head did not originate this doctrine, they simply re- 
ceived it from the Roman Catholic Church, and from 
the testimony it gave concerning this Article of be- 
lief allowed it to remain. 

From whom did the Roman Catholic Church re- 
ceive it? 

From the Primitive Church or Churches. 

And these ? 

From the Apostles and those who personally saw 
the risen Lord; notably the five hundred to whom 
Paul refers (1 Cor. 15), of whom the greater part, not 
less than two hundred and fifty-one, were alive as late 
as A.D. 59, or when this Epistle was written. 

The links to this chain of testimony are as follows: 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Wesleyan Societies, 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church. 
the Primitive Church, the Apostles, and those who 
personally saw Jesus after he had arisen. 

A long chain, you may say. Be it so. But nota 
whit longer than others. The length, however, of 
any chain is not of itself an element of weakness. 

And so we see that the resurrection of Jesus is 
simply a question of humantestimony. Shall we be- 
lieve it? If not, whynot? Human testimony is be- 
lieved on everything else. Why not in regard to 
this? 

My poor people accept and rejoice in it; for their 
comfort is, that there the voice of the oppressor is 
not heard (Job 3: 18). 


Kawsas City, Kan. 


The Resurrection of Christ as a Revela- 
tion of Life. 


BY J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 





Fettow or Trinity CoLtiece, Dustin. 


THE evidential value of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ has been often discussed. It is easy to see, 
and we are all familiar with the thought that the 
faith of the Church would have lacked the support 
of that appeal to facts which she has been accustomed 
to make throughout the Christian centuries, had 
there been no outward and visible proofs vouchsafed 
of the resurrection of the Crucified. St. Paul gives a 
masterly summary of the evidence which satisfied him 
that in the person of Jesus we have to do with one 
who is not subject to the ordinary laws of humanity. 
He appeals to the testimony of eye-witnesses ina 
fashion which shows that he regarded it as convincing 
to any reasonable mind. The fact that all the wit- 
nesses were friends, not foes, does not perplex him in 
the least; and, indeed, it is plain that this could not 
possibly detract from the value of their recognition of 
the Master whom they had lost, and, as they thought, 
had lost forever. But altho this be true, we may 
well doubt whether the sole or even the chief office of 
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the great fact of the resurrection was to supply such 
evidence of the truth of the gospel of the Incarnate 
Word. For had the sole purpose of our Lord’s res- 
urrection been“that he might convince the world of 
the majesty of the Visitor whom it had scorned, that 
object would, as it seems, have been more effectually 
served by some glorious appearance to the people, or 
to their rulers, some manifestation which should 
startle the scoffing soldiers, the time-serving Pilate, 
the malicious priests; but nothing of the kind took 
place. Here the Lord showed himself to Mary of 
Magdala, there to St. Peter, now to five hundred 
brethren at once, now to the eleven as they sat at 
meat, now on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, now in 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem. But in no case 
where he showed himself, as far as the sacred records 
inform us, during that mysterious interlude in his 
risen life, did he manifest his presence to those who 
denied his claims or who neglected his message. The 
vision of the risen Christ was not for the contemptu- 
ous Roman, the sceptical Sadducee, the cruel multi- 
tude, but for his faithful and sorrowing friends. 

Nor will this appear strange if we recall what the 
Gospels teach us about the general method of revela- 
tion. God does not force truth upon men. Rarely 
indeed does he teach us anything so plainly or so 
convincingly that we cannot resist its entrance into 
our hearts if we will. There is no principle of reli- 
gion explained more clearly in the Gospels than this, 
that to appreciate religious truth a certain tone of 
mind, a certain habit of thought, is necessary. We 
must be in a state of preparedness, or we will not see 
the Kingdom of God. ‘‘ Repent ye,’’ cried the Bap- 
tist, ‘‘for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Ifyou 
do not repent, he seems to say, you will not be able 
to recognize that kingdom when it comes. If this 
were not so, it would be hard to see wherein the es- 
pecial virtue of faith would lie. There is no merit in 
assenting to the conclusion of a train of reasoning of 
which the intellect admits and can perceive the 
cogency at every step. Religion is not like science in 
this; it appeals not only to the intellect, but to the 
whole nature of a man—his heart and his reason alike, 
Its methods are not the methods, nor are its laws the 
laws of pure logic. It presupposes in those to whom 
its truths are addressed a state of preparedness. 

Nor is this peculiar to religion; we may see it every 
day to be the case once we get outside the region of 
pure science. We cannot appreciate a great picture, 
a great poem, a great piece of music, without pro- 
longed study and discipline, without what is called 
culture. A man without artistic training, as a general 
rule, does not understand what it is that moves other 
persons in a work ofart which seems to him to be no 
whit superior to fifty others which are yet passed over 
by those who have a right to pass judgment. No 
truth, which is anything more than a barren state- 
ment of a fact, no great principle, can be grasped 
without long and patient gazing upon it—in a word, 
without discipline. We need to say this to ourselves 
sometimes in an age of hurry aud bustle like that in 
which we live. The impatience with which results 
are sought in every department of research, the wild 
haste with which the tentative conclusions of science 
are printed in the newspapers, the vain effort to im- 
part really fruitful knowledge to those who will not 
be at the pains of acquiring it through labor; these 
are but indications of a temper that will surely, un- 
less we beware, affect our spiritual life. We cannot 
learn anything worth learning, we cannot know any- 
thing worth knowing, without discipline—ay, with- 
out pain. It was not to the self-satisfied Pharisees 
but to the Magdalen who had watched by the cross 
that the glory of Easter was first revealed. The res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ was only made known as a 
revelation of life to those who were ready to receive 
it. We havea hint of this same principle of revela- 
tion in that strange passage in St. Mark’s Gospel 
where we read that on one occasion Jesus ‘‘ could do 
no mighty work,’’ The explanation, as it seems, is 
given by St. Matthew, who tells us that it was because 
of the unbelief of the people that the Savior’s works 
of mercy were then left undone. A mere wonder- 
work, a mere feat of omnipotence, these things were 
(we may not doubt) at any time within the power of 
the Eternal Son. But the New Testament miracles, 
as something more than marvels, as signs of God’s 
love in redemption, these could only appeal in their 
full intent and purpose to those whose hearts were 
ready to receive the revelation in store. 

Thus then we may see, perhaps, one reason why it 
was that it was only to believers that the Lord showed 
himself after his resurrection. For the resurrection, 
as interpreted by St. Paul, is more than an evidential 
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marvel; it is a revelation of the possibility of the 
life best worth living, of life in Christ. And such a 
possibility could not be understood, nor would such 
& life be desired by one who had not yet begun to ask 
the meaning of a ‘‘death to sin.’” Thus the Risen 
Christ appeared only to those who had grieved with 
his grief, who knew something already of communion 
with him. The vision of God was given only to the 
pure inheart. And we must surely see that it is so 
still. ‘*To him that hath, to him shall be given,’ is 
a law of the life of grace. It is not to the careless or 
indifferent, not to satisfy empty curiosity or to gratify 
spiritual pride, that the Lord gives tokens of his pres- 
ence. If we, too, would have the vision of the Christ, 
we must in patience and in faith keep looking back to 
the Cross. 

2. The revelation of the Risen Lord is then a test 
of faith. But it is yet more. It is a pledge of truth, 
of the greatest of all truths; it isa pledge of the real- 
ity and permanence of the Incarnation. And this we 
cannot pass by. The resurrection is to be regarded 
as essentially a revelation, as being the substance as 
well as the confirmation of the Gospel, because it as- 
sures us of the permanence of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Jesus is ‘‘the first and the last and the 
living one. He was dead and behold, he is living for 
evermore.” God is still man. Our blessed Lord did 
not only take our nature upon him for a few short 
years of pain, and then abandon that humanity which 
he had assumed. No; humanity has been in him 
taken forever intoGod. And this is far more than a 
barren theological dogma. It is our belief in the per- 
manence of the Incarnation that gives force and real- 
ity to our simplest prayers. We feel that in prayer 
we are speaking to and through a human heart which 
can be touched by our sorrows, for it has throbbed 
with the trials of human life. It gives reality to our 
hopes of an eternal future of personal reunion with 
those we love; it enlargesour views of the value and 
the destiny of a human soul. It intensifies our peni- 
tence for past sin, as we think that He who has taken 
our poor humanity upon himself is ever pleading be- 
fore the throne his own perfect and all-sufficient sac- 
rifice. It gives a larger meaning and a more gracious 
significance to the sacraments of the Church of God, 


to remember that He who ‘‘ dwelt among us,”’ is still . 


‘‘the Word made flesh, full of grace and truth.’’ 
God has not abandoned the human nature he as- 
sumed. 

We do well at times to draw our attention away 
from smaller issues and concentrate our gaze upon 
this. It is good to look upon this fact in its simplicity, 
and (so far at we can) in its fulness, for it is the center 
of the Christian revelation. It is a fact of such 
tremendous significance that where there is agree- 
ment upon it (as there is among all Christian men) 
minor differences seem but the differences of children 
who know not the seriousness of the problems which 
life has in store. 

3. And we may go further. Itisthe very greatness 
of this fact, its many-sidedness, that causes differences 
to arise. If the Church of Christ were like an ordi- 
nary political party, based on a few simple and readily 
understood principles, it might be somewhat embar- 
rassing (tho perhaps not without precedent) to find 
Paul and Cephas and Apollos within the same fold; 
Paul dwelling chiefly on justification by faith, Cephas 
on the historical basis and setting of Christianity, 
Apollos on its wonderful agreement with the philoso- 
phy of the schools. And, no doubt, if the revelation 
of the risen Christ were so perfectly within the com- 
pass of man’s reason that we could not fail to under- 
stand it all perfectly, if we set our minds to it with 
honesty and with patience there would be something 
very perplexing in the differences that we see. But 
just because it is a revelation it must be beyond the 
scope of human intellect to grasp and human lan- 
guage to express in its entirety; and thus it is, as it 
would seem, inevitable that different modes of pre- 
senting the same fundamental truths will commend 
themselves to different minds. From the larger 
aberrations of individual extravagance we are saved 
by the collective voice of the Church; but minor dif- 
ferences are a sign of vigorous life rather than of 
weakness. Every great truth is many-sided. Even 
the words of a teacher like Euripides or Shakespeare 
have manifold applications; the lesson one generation 
extracts from them is far different from that derived 
by another, tho both betrue. And much more must 
this be the case when we set ourselves to grapple with 
a revelation from God to man, like that made in the 

person of the risen Christ. The lesson drawn by 
Paul of Tarsus, will not be exactly the same lesson 
as that drawn by Peter of Galilee, and they will both 
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differ from the lesson as it presents itself to Apollos 
of Alexandria; but each is a true lesson, true 7 part. 
The divine wisdom ‘‘ is justified of all her children.’’ 
Thus the resurrection, as a revelation of life, is 
more than a test of faith or a pledge of truth; it is a 
bond of union among Christian men. It binds all 
those together who profess the name of Christ to feel 
that the very differences of opinion on theological 
matters among Christian people are largely due to 
the manifoldness and vitality of the revelation which 
they all accept. Not, indeed, that any of us will 
prize less dearly those aspects of the faith which we 
have found most helpful to our own souls, but that 
we see that there may—nay must—be, in so plenteous 
a revelation, stores of grace upon which we ourselves 
have not drawn. And so we are led to a larger 
charity, ‘‘ keeping ourselves in the love of God as we 


look for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eter- 
nal life. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


I ASKED a Republican Senator to-day about the re- 
organization of the Senate. He is a member of the 
Reorganization Committee, therefore may be regarded 
as well informed on the situation. 
question was: 

‘« The reorganization of the Senate will be accom- 
plished speedily—within the next ten days.’’ 

When I inquired if the Populists would be taken into 
the fold by giving them good places on the Commit- 
tee, the Senator was not so frank, but said, laugh- 
ingly: 

‘¢Oh, you must not ask that question. 
see.” 

Referring to the Tariff bill, in the event of the 
Populists and Silver Republicans declining to vote on 
the measure, he said: 

‘‘ Well, if they don’t, then we will pass the bill; 
for we have votes enough to do it.”’ 

But a new danger threatens the Tariff bill, and 
Senator Chandler has given a note of warning against 
higher duties, for which a tremendous pressure is 
being made on the Senate Finance Committee, now 
at work on the Dingley bill. Mr. Chandler is not to 
be taken seriously at all times; but there is no doubt 
as to his position on this point, and many other Re- 
publicans share in his apprehension. The pressuré 
for higher duties is from all parts of the country; and 
the danger is that there will be an uprising against 
the bill that will defeat it, for the margin on which it 

“can pass the Senate is small at best. For instance, 
the demand for the increase of tariff on wool, from 
five toten cents a pound by woolen manufacturers, 
would amount to prohibitive duties on woolens. 
Then the fruit growers on the Pacific Slope want 
higher duties on fruits, which would practically keep 
out foreign fruits; and there is the same effort 
in regard to lead and coal and hides. Senators west 
of the Rocky Mountains are especially interested in 
coal and lumber which their people want protected 
by high rates, while the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee are disposed to be conservative; 
they may be forced to yield to the pressure and make 
the changes which will cause the defeat of the bill— 
or, as Mr. Chandler says: ‘‘The people who are 
creating the pressure are thus preparing to pull down 
upon their own heads the temple that shelters 
them.”’ 

In the meantime the Senate has given some atten- 
tion to Cuba and to the Bankruptcy bill. Senator 
Morgan has talked earnestly for Cuba, following up 
the subject several days in succession, during the 
morning hour. Senator Hoar and Senator Hale have 
watched Mr. Morgan, and improved every opportunity 
to defend the course of Spain, with quite as much 
earnestness as Senator Morgan denounces it. Sena- 
tor Hoar and Senator Hale desire not to be “‘ jingoes.”’ 
It.is a laudable desire; but if the whole Senate was 
inspired by this same laudable desire, one might be 
led to ask the whereabouts of a certain sentiment 
termed Americanism. 

The Bankruptcy bill has no fascinations for states- 
men of either party, and the best efforts of the Vice 
President to hold a quorum audience, are quite ap- 
parent but unavailing. A part of the Senate drops 
out quietly and individually into the cloakrooms to 
.smoke and talk, another part writes letters, and Sena- 

tor Tillman reads a newspaper as intently as if it were 

his first newspaper and his last chance to devour the 
contents. It is even more demoralizing when Sena- 
tor Stewart handles the Bankruptcy bill and the effect 
is equal to that produced by his arraignment of the 
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‘‘Crime of '73”; for not only Senators disappear 
from sight, but the Reporters’ Gallery is like ‘‘ some 
banquet hall deserted,’’ when the knights of the 
quill have fled to their lobby, where they also smoke 
and talk. The other day the Nevada Senator en- 
deavored to enliven the Bankruptcy bill by reviving 
a speech of the late Senator Thurman, from which he 
selected voluminous extracts, and sent up to the 
Clerk’s desk for reading. But the resuscitation of 
dead and bygone opinion availed not, and in a short 
time the Senator’s audience was limited to a few rest- 
less visitors in the galleries, with the exception of 
Senator Tillman and his newspaper on the Demo- 
cratic side and Senator Neison on the Republican 
side. 

Apparently it occurred to Senator Nelson that 
something was wrong; and, after looking around on 
the empty chairs, Mr. Nelson, without the formality 
of rising or undue mental exertion, placidly called 
the attention of the Vice President to the absence of 
a quorum. Then the repose of the Senate Chamber 
was disturbed, the Vice President directing the call 
of the roll, while the quorum bell sounded tike a tin- 
kiing cymbal, and Senators appeared as if by magic 
to answer to their names. But even then as the re- 
sponses flagged pages went scurrying off to committee 
rooms to bring in the sufficient number required. 
When this had been accomplished the Vice President 
said: ‘‘A quorum being present, the Senator from 
Nevada will proceed.’’ Of course the Senator from 
Nevada proceeded, and in the course of fifteen min- 
utes he had talked out a quorum again, and some- 
body by that time saw the necessity for an executive 
session ; so the Bankruptcy bill, the late Senator 
Thurman's views and Senator Stewart were disposed 
of for the day. 

So far as the reorganization of the committees 
goes, it is clearly evident that new Senators are be- 
coming impatient to know their status in committee 
honors. Senator Earle, of South Carolina, quite 
regardless of Senatorial precedent, introduced a res- 
olution, one day last week, that startled the Senate 
and for the moment was a shock to the older states- 
men. Mr. Earle wanted to know whether he was to 
have a place on any committee, and when he would 
be likely to have it. ‘If a Senator can be kept from 
a committee for thirty days he can be ignored for six 
months,’’ was his emphatic declaration. Then the 
South Carolina Senator insisted that the making up 
of committees should no longer be delayed. 

It is not the first time South Carolina has been 
heard from, and presumably will not be the last. 
Senator Earle succeeded Mr. Irby, who had one term, 
having suceeeded Wade Hampton, who served twelve 
years in the Senate. Of course Senator Earle’s ac- 
tion was against all Senatorial tradition; and it is not 
surprising that he made an impression and received 
close attention while speaking. There is much the 
same impatience manifest in the House, because the 
committees have not been appointed. But it 
has broken out in a different form, and naturally is 
directed at the Speaker, who has the sole power to 
appoint the committees. It comes from, not South 
Carolina, but Kansas, and is expressed by Jerzy 
Simpson, the ‘‘Sage of Medicine Lodge.’’ It is just 
possible that the example of the South Carolina Sen- 
ator had its influence on the Kansas member, as it 
was the following day that he entertained the House 
with his flights of eloquence. Mr. Simpson had been 
wrought up by an article in 7he Forum, written by 
Senator Hoar, and this, in his opinion, seriously re- 
flected on the House. The Kansas Populist obtained 
the floor on the plea of rising to a question of privi- 
lege, and what with a newspaper editorial and The 
Forum article was greatly excited.e The editorial 
said that ‘‘in the Fifty-first Congress members were 
seen drunk on the floor,’’ shouted Mr. Simpson, 
reading rapidly, without minding his commas, in the 
heat of resentment over the slur cast at the Congress 
of which he had beena member. Then he caught up 

The Forum, waved it dramatically, opened it and 
read from Senator Hoar’s article, entitled ‘‘ Has the 
Senate Degenerated ?’’ the following: 

‘‘ The promptness with which the House of Represent- 
atives deals with some important questions is a good 
thing, but its capacity for prompt action is purchased at 
the price of the repudiation of public debates and the 
suppression of the constitutional rights, personal digni- 
ty and official authority of the great mass of its mem- 
bers. Gentlemen occupy seats there, who, from the 
beginning to the end of their term of service, are not 
permitted to makea motion or to utter a word to the 
assembly of which they are members. Perhaps wise 
legislation may be secured while one House is con- 
ducted on that principle; but I am afraid free govern- 
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ment would not long endure if it were applied to both 
Houses.” 


Then throwing down The Forum, Representative 
Simpson said, more excitedly than before: 

**T represent a large district, and the refusal of the 

Speaker to appoint the committees of this House de- 
prives me and my constituents of the right to do busi- 
ness, and I propose to rise and protest against this au- 
tocratic dictation.’’ 
He then referred to the fact that the Speaker had 
come out to Kansas during the campaign, and in a 
speech said that for four years the Seventh Con- 
gressional District (Mr. Simpson’s) had been repre- 
sented by chaos. Finally, after shouting himself 
hoarse, and apparently quite exhausted, he sat down. 
During the whole tirade the Speaker was calm and 
unruffled asa summer sea. He had given the Kan- 
sas Representative full swing, declining to entertain 
a motion to adjourn or rule him out of order, tho he 
was clearly out of order. When it was over a sudden 
silence fell upon the House, and then Mr. Reed, with 
a quiet dignity that was impressive, defined his po- 
sition and power in regard to appointing committees. 
In the first place, so far as the power of the Speaker 
is concerned, his power is solely the power of the 
House, and the House can at any moment change the 
action of the Speaker. There are about one hun- 
dred and fifty new members in the House. Under 
ordinary circumstances the Speaker has opportunity 
from the fourth of March until the first Monday in 
December to obtain information in regard to new 
members. But under the present circumstances 
there has been no opportunity. It is not a rare case 
that the Speaker has not appoiated committees at 
once. The Forty-second Congress called together 
under something like the present circumstances was 
presided over by Mr. Blaine—a very eminent man. 
Mr. Blaine did not see fit to appoint committees, and 
when he gave his reasons they were approved by the 
House. Then the Speaker continued, stating that he 
had had full consultation with various members, and 
supposed that the unanimous feeling of the House 
was that the public service did not require haste in 
the appointment of the committees. If, however, 
the House thinks the Speaker is not carrying out the 
wishes of the House the remedy is in the hands of 
the House at any time. This quiet talk on the part 
of the Speaker closed the incident. But it is signifi- 
cant as indicating Mr. Reed’s policy, and the ap- 
plause when he concluded is pretty good evidence 
that it is approved by the House. 

The appointment of ex-Representative Bellamy 
Storer to be Assistant Secretary of State is by no 
means a certainty, tho undoubtedly the President 
would like to make the appointment. There are 
many reasons why it would be a good selection. Mr. 
Storer is a man of ability, education, anda gentle- 
man; and his service would be a credit to the Gov- 
ernment. He is a man of independeut means, and 
owns a house in Washington that was occupied by 
Secretary and Mrs. Olney during the last Administra- 
tion. Mrs. Storer isa charming and talented woman, 
and their house hasan artistic interior, showing many 
evidences of her work; and there are rare pieces of 
Rookwood, made famous by Mrs. Storer, that are a 
delight to the eye. If there were no ‘‘politics’’ to 
make or mar appointments, Mr. Storer’s way to the 
Department of State would be clear enough. But as 
things are now, his nomination would not be con- 
firmed. Senator Foraker would do everything in his 
power to defeat it, and in this he would be assisted by 
Senator Platt, of New York. To be sure, the real 
trouble is between Mr. Foraker and Mr. Storer, and 
perhaps may be called an Ohio factional quarrel; 
but none the less Senator Platt may be counted on 
to join Senator Foraker in the defeat of Mr. Storer, 
should the President send in the nomination. The 
President does not desire to antagonize either Senator 
Foraker or Senator Platt, or anybody else, for that 
matter. 

The ex-Queen of Hawaii is still in Washington, liv- 
ing quietly at the Cairo, and apparently is enjoying 
her visit to this country. If she is disturbed about 
the possibility or probability of annexation, nobody 
outside of her little ‘‘Court’’ is aware of it. During 
the past month the ex-queen has not been at all 
secluded, but has received visitors almost every even- 
ing, and given one or two public receptions. She isa 
woman of resources and a fine musician, and one on 
whom time would not hang heavily, even with few 
acquaintances. It is the general impression that Lili- 
uokalani finds Washington a pleasanter place of resi- 
dence than Hawaii, where the reminders and associa- 
tions of her short reign were not of a character to 
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give peace of mind or happiness. Here she is away 


from it all, and while living as any lady in private life 
might live, she yet receives from the members of her 
own little party a certain homage and loyalty that 
must be gratifying. The ex-queen discreetly and 
diplomatically avoids all topics of conversation that 
would lead to the ‘‘ Hawaiian Policy’’ in this country, 
and the revolution in her own, but never seems to 
avoid them. She favors the cable communication 
between the United States and Hawaii as an enter- 
prise that would benefit both. At the same time she 
would be as well satisfied if the cable were laid by 
Great Britain. It is doubtful if Liliuokalani returns 
to Hawaii this year, but instead is more likely to visit 
England, going over for the Queen's Jubilee, repeat- 
ing her visit of ten years ago. 


Fine Arts. 
The Society Exhibit. 


I. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





OnE always feels in select company at the Society of 
American Artists’ Exhibits. There is little in the way of 
decoration besides the hangings and carpets of the cen- 
tral gallery ina harmonious yellow green, and the noble 
tapestries along the upper wall of the Vanderbilt Gallery. 
The many pictures and the few examples of the sculp- 
tor’s art are themselves the decoration—almost any one 
of them is a pleasing spot of color with a satisfying pro- 
portion of spaces of light and dark and an agreeable art- 
rangement of line which would still be pleasing were 
the light too dim, or the distance of the spectator too 
great to reveal the intention of the canvas, whether as 
portrait or landscape. The hanging is a triumph, the 
balance of the canvases and even the effect of the 
frames, silver, bronze, black and gold, is calculated to 
a nicety. This is the more difficult task where the 
range of acceptance is so wide; for in despite of the 
late tendency to exclusive privileges for the light or 
prismatic coloring which we are wont to call impres- 
sionism, the Society hangs the whole gamut of paint- 
ing, from the Verbeck picture—of which at least one per- 
son generally considered ot average intelligence, after 
attentive study was unable to divine the intention or 
justification—through clever illustrator work devoid of 
color, like that of Messrs. Lungren and Smedley; deco- 
ration like that of Messrs. Abbey and Parrish; story- 
telling pictures, or pictures socialistic; portraiture, 
fin de sitcle, poetic and literal; to landscapes after 
Monet and landscapes reminiscent of what may now be 
seen at the Academy. In surprisingly few cases is a 
picture hung unfavorably; but that is the case of one of 
the very best of them all, a portrait ofa ‘* Violinist,’’ by 
Mr. Wilton Lockwood. The effect of its neighbor 
is so disastrous that few people will stop to 
be impressed by the conception of the painter! 
How he stands there enveloped in an atmosphere 
of poetry and dreams—that homely, red-haired man 
drawing the bow lovingly, painted for the music in his 
soul! Mr. Lockwood’s peonies, also an absorbent can- 
vas, and therefore incapable of walking out and smiting 
the eye, rank him with Mr. Thayer as a flower painter. 
It is not only the neighborhood of that striking, vigor- 
ous, dignified portrait of Dr. Rainsford, by Mr. Collins, 
which excels in literal portraiture as does the ‘* Violin- 
ist’’ in poetic portraiture which so injures the effect of 
the latter, but the excellent pastel study of Mrs. Sher- 
wood and her little son, by Miss Emmet, so sincerely 
and beautifully wrought in pastel, is also an injury. 
Mr. Sargent’s beautifully constructed portrait of Miss 
Dunham, so free in brush work, harmonious in tone, 
and excellent in likeness and character, holds deserved- 
ly the place of honor in the great gallery. Miss Beaux’s 
delightful portrait of mother and son, seen already in 
Philadelphia, as have been many of the canvases of 
this exhibition, follows close upon the Sargent; and a 
young painter, Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack, finds his 
‘* Little Maid Marion’”’ hung between these two great 
works, and is not ashamed in the august company. 

But what of the prize pictures? For a long time the 
method of awarding the prizes has been open to criti- 
cism. It is said to be generally rumored before the 
jury has come together who is to have them—and_ they 
are given with regard to other things than the merits of 
the pictures. ‘‘So and so is a good fellow, and it is his 
turn,’’ seems to be the logic of the situation. So 
‘* Sport,” by Mr. Geo.W. Maynard, is purchased by the 
Shaw Fund. It represents some queer-headed or weary 
and frazzled women turning stiff handsprings in some 
blue dye, which stands for the’ breakers of the ocean, 
with some queer-eyed fish and various tails thrown in. 
One concludes that the great deep is a very fishy spot, 
and passes on. The Webb prize, awarded to “the best 
landscape in the exhibition painted by an artist under 
forty,’’ is given to Mr. Bruce Crane for a cheerful little 
scene of coming spring and early plowing, which is one 
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of his good works with genuine nature studyinit. The 
exhibition is strong in landscape. Especially admira- 
ble is the field with trees ‘“‘All in a Misty Moonshine,” 
the trees looming into the haze, with shadows parted 
from the reflected color of the day. The composition 
and poetic feeling are admirable; and these qualities 
belong also to the oil replica of the water color of the 
Society exhibit where a woman walks a miry road shut 
in between thick stone walls with woods beyond, and a 
break in the clouds at the end of her way. Mrs. 
McMonnies’s admirable garden with figures, shown at 
Philadelphia, her four figures with landscape back- 
grounds, including a nude flecked with sunlight more 
than worthy of Mr. Zorn; Mr. Gauley’s African land- 
scapes; Miss Elizabeth C. Curtis’s Monet-like autumn 
landscapes and old-fashioned garden; Mr. Barnard’s 
‘‘Summer Rain” creeping over the lake; Mr. Chas. M. 
Young’s toned and atmospheric snow scenes; Mr. Wal- 
ter Clark’s Duck Farm; Mr. Walter F. Brigham’s 
début in landscape—these are of widely varying inter- 
est. A large, powerful, desolate landscape, by Miss 
Alice M. Curtis, showing a great waste of rocks with 
but a hint of green and sky beyond, she calls ‘‘ In the 
Beginning,” and the picture itself completes the verse 
for us. That is one of the pictures which seems to ask 
for better treatment in the hanging. 

Mr. Alex. Harrison’s ‘‘ Grand Miroir” somehow does 
not seem as favorably lighted as at Pittsburg. It 
seems cold and full of ice needles; Mr. Homer’s ‘‘ Mar- 
ine—Coast”’ easily bears off the honors of the sea. 
Two huge rounded waves lie across the canvas, leaving 
little sky. They will suck back against the foot of the 
brown rocks, and then seethe white across a chasm in 
the citadel, as a forerunner is seething now. Mr. H. 
R. Butler is very successful in depicting the sea in the 
iridescent dress of its gayer mood; Mr. Rehn’s ‘‘ From 
the Rocks, Cape Ann,” seems unusually full of vigorous 
movement, and Mr. Fromuth’s fishing boats are the ad- 
mirable half-colored drawings suggesting his illustra- 
trations. 

Mr. Abbey sends from Fairford, England, ‘‘ A Decor- 
ative Panel”’ called ‘‘ A Pavane,’’ owned by Mr. White- 
law Reid. Itis Florentine in feeling; two couples in 
gala dress dance a stately measure before a screen cov- 
ered with gold leaf and garlanded with roses, and the 
tesselated yellow and black pavement reflects their rich 
attire. Tothe right and left are glimpses of architec- 
tural features, indoors and out. The advance in unity, 
balance, decorative feeling, and color quality over the 
Boston decorations is very marked. 


New York Ciry. 
Music. 
Johannes Brahms: 1833-1897. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


SOME seasons ago, in commenting on the loss to the 
world of music coming with the sudden death of an 
eminent composer, the comparison was made between 
this present century-ending decade of music, and an 
interrupted or too prolonged session, in some great 
opera-house. One by one the singers are missed, as if 
tired or excused they become voiceless, a general 
silence deepens, only fragments of music are heard, the 
lights go out, stage and auditorium become pits of 
gloom; and the audience half in awe and half in weari- 
ness slip away, convinced that there is nothing more to 
be heard worth hearing. 

We have not, perhaps, reached the dolorous and dis- 
couraged condition last suggested. But with Liszt, 
Wagner, Rubinstein, Gounod, Tschaikofsky, and now 
Brahms gone, how the links with a music’s golden, 
nobler period of the nineteenth century are broken! 
How the great gods recede into a solemn perspective! 
leaving only one of their number, Verdi, and a beggarly 
dozen or so of half-gods left in the world and in work. 
With Brahms’s death, in particular, Germany’s last 
nobly creative musical mind, Germany’s supreme con- 
temporary composer of general significance departs. 
A ruck of noisy-clever music-makers, a synod of dull, 
brilliant or laborious orchestrators, a brigade of 
imitators of one sort or another, is all that re- 
mains. Brahms has been called, and happily called, 
the Robert Browning of music. His death, ten 
days ago, gives to German music much the same as- 
pect that came to England’s poetical activity when 
Browning could not add even ‘‘ one word more’’; when 
Tennyson, too, was silent forever. And Brahms was 
Miltonic, too; and with his voice dumb his land’s music 
seems to have lost its Milton. 

Yet Johannes Brahms, dying only in the middle six- 
ties, earlier than this spring had fully closed his high 
career, - For several seasons his austere, noble, spirit- 
ual musical thought has seemed to have ceased its com- 
munications to us. He rambled slowly about Ischl, 
Carlsbad—was an invalid in Vienna, and as ever a her- 
mit much—entertained his intimates, grew not much 
gentler, in a rough speech and blunt manner; and was 
disposed to say'nothing more in music. His detached, 
full and well-rounded career, his desire for musical 
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creativeness was over. Brahms was born in 1833 the 
son of a contrabassist, at Hamburg. He was a precocious 
pianist, and for atime a nutable concert-virtuoso; but 
anon he devoted himself to composition. Schumann may 
be called his discoverer; but Brahms’s recognition was 
inevitable. His later life has been passed, yearby year, 
inhard work, in quiet, in scholarly or philosophic unso- 
ciability, except with his small circle of friends. It was 
passed in the self-exclusiveness of a consummate and 
masterful and profound musician, in the stateliness of 
the most titanic figure in symphonic writing since 
Beethoven; as became the utterer of German sym- 
phony’s final expression. 

As to his works, we need not be more than reminded 
—among so many that are his monument—of four 
symphonies (which contain the most eloquent symphonic 
thought and the highest esthetic beauty in music since 
Schumann’s series ended)—of his German ‘‘ Requiem,”’ 
and Destiny-Song, his concert-overtures, his exquisite 
B flat Pianoforte Concerto, and its fellow; of 
the Violin Concerto in D major; of the ‘‘St. Antoni 
Chorale” Variations; of the two Serenades, the 
inimitably lovely songs by dozens, the mass of 
pianoforte compositions usually not less difficult 
than fascinating; and of much choral and part-song 
writing. His opus-numbers run toward about one 
hundred and twenty. That is not such a long list as 
many great and small musicians have completed; but in 
its details Brahms’s catalog includes often many sets 
and series of works, and it is truly a list of signifi- 
cance such as few haveleft. He wrote no operas. He be- 
lieved it was not his calling; and, besides, his was a self- 
expression in music ofa higher, a purer kind, one of 
an essence closer in touch with philosophic and spirit- 
ual suggestiveness. He had nosympathy with Wagner 
or Wagnerism, musically or ethically. He was ever 
quietly aloof from it. He belonged to another age. He 
belonged more to Bach, to Beethoven. He despised 
popularity. He wrote to the soul and to the inner ear, 
as well as to the outer one, if ever a musician did so 
write, or could so write. To the petty and duller minds, 
to the men cf cliques and of narrower perceptions, he 
has been ever a stumbling-block, and so he willbe. They 
could not understand him, they have not understood 
him, and in their misunderstanding they have vainly 
tried to belittle him. But one might as well try to be- 
little one of the Greater Prophets of the Old Testament 
because the diction sometimes is not clear, is prophetic, 
and is apt to lack ‘‘ modernity.’’ Brahms gave thought 
incarnate in music—and in a strange degree and man- 
ner, not merely esthetic thought, but moral and philo- 
sophic thought, sounds in his voice. He will live when 
the half-gods are forgotten, and when the great idols 
with feet of very clay are prone. 

In America Brahms has been firmly, one may say de- 
votedly, welcomed, studied, revered; and here and there 
abused and disputed about. His place here has be- 
come yearly more enlarged, and his hold on the best 
musical element of the audiences in our cities has grown 
but the stronger. ‘‘I don’t know Brahms’s music half 
well; but that man says things to me that nobody says 
except Bach or Beethoven.’’ So was overheard re- 
marking a well-known concert-goer, one evening a win- 
ter ago, to an acquaintance on leaving a concert where 
one of Brahms’s symphonies had been played. ‘‘ You 
might go further,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and add that 
Brahms says things that Bach and Beethoven did. not 
say—perhaps could not—whether they meant them or 
not.’’ In such a passing and overheard expression of 
the casual auditor’s sentiment there is a good deal con- 
veyed of the intellectual and emotional force with which 
Brahms appeals to such as have insight toward him; 
and a hint, too, comes as to his relation to music past 
and to music-listeners tocome. Nothing in art can be 
declared immortally eloquent; but Brahms’s best works 
will live long; and their hold upon many future gene- 
rations of serious minds will be but the more impera- 
tive and obvious. 


Education. 
The New York School System. 


THE main features of the educational system of ‘‘Great- 
er New York” were presented in Dr. Butler’s lucid 
résumé in THE INDEPENDENT of March 11th. No por- 
tion of the ‘‘ Great Charter’’ is more important since the 
social problems of cities must be solved, if ever, through 
education. The administrative features of the system 
proposed are most striking, because they are necessar- 
ily on a grand scale; there are, however, minor details 
worthy of note, among these particularly the disposi- 
tion of the general school fund and the mode of ap- 
pointing teachers. The specified fund is to be appor- 
tioned in two parts: (1) For every qualified teacher en- 
gaged in the service, $100; (2) The remainder to be dis- 
tributed pro rata among the several boroughs on the 
basis of the actual school attendance of pupils. These 
are policiesthat have been successfully tried,one or both, 
in the provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick, and 
in the progressive Australian provinces, to the better- 
ment of teaching and of school attendance. It is not 
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easy to forecast the outcome of any plan for securing 
competent teachers and properly protecting them when 
secured; but that proposed for New York promises well, 
combining as it does examination by an impartial body, 
and appointment by borough (local) boards familiar with 
the conditions of particular schools. The Charter 
awaits legislative sanction; meanwhile, through the 
changes in the supervisory corps and the activities 
aroused, new life is being infused into the system as it 
is. At this moment the question of high schools is up- 
permost, the Board of Education having decided to ask 
a legislative appropriation of $2,500,000 for four schools 
of this grade. The absence of such provision has long 
been felt as a serious evil. The law requires children 
to attend school until they are fourteen; but a large 
proportion finish the grammar school course at twelve 
years, and then no facilities await them outside of the 
City College and the Normal College. Both of these 
schools are overcrowded, especially in the lower di- 
visions and neither of them can fulfil its mission if ob- 
liged to meet the demands of children under fourteen. 
High schools would not only provide for those 
pupils who do not expect to complete a college 
course, but could also be adjusted to widely differ- 
ent demands. The experience of England at this 
point is exceedingly instructive, the law of 1870 
provided for elementary schools only; but it has been 
impossible to maintain the limit; and first extra 
seventh grades, and finally veritable high schools 
have arisen under pressure both withinand without the 
system. London, Manchester, Birmingham and Shef- 
field, have all taken the course which New York is now 
entering upon. As a preliminary stage in the develop- 
ment of the high schouls, an advisory committee was 
formed and commissioned to make an investigation of 
the large high schools of the West. The party consisted 
of tour assistant superintendents to one of whom (viz. 
Mr. Marble) the West and its resources are familiar. 
The party were greatly impressed with the laboratories 
and gymnasium of the Kansas City high school, with 
the manual training school at Indianapolis and the fine 
equipment of the Chicago high schools. The Indian- 
apolis manual training school, they report, as greatly 
surpassing the mechanicaldepartment of the New York 
City College. It would take the city, they say, several 
years to develop so complete an institution. In the 
matter of space alone it is a model, the workshops 
being each 100 feet long and in width 40, 50 and 60 feet 
respectively. The importance of the thorough treat- 
ment of commercial branches is especially emphasized 
for a city like New York; but this department cannot be 
forced. Itis of first moment to arrange the general 
curriculum; and here the effort will be to relieve the 
grammar schools of some branches that have been 
forced into them because there were no high schools and 
the City College of branches that more properly belong 
to the high or preparatory school. 

By this means the standard of the college can be 
raised—a movement in line with the development at 
Columbia and with that proposed by the Regents 
for the State generally. In preparing a high school 
course unhampered by previous conditions the Com- 
mittee may help solve a problemthat is everywhere 
agitated. It is hoped that they may find a way to avoid 
overcrowding, and that they may also utter some de- 
cisive word as to the spirit and methods proper to the 
high school period. Serious difficulties have arisen in 
some cities from the effort to employ university or 
‘‘Seminar’’ methods with youth who require first the 
discipline of exactness and concentration. 


Sanitary. 
The Ideal Doctor. 


THE great pathological anatomist, Billroth, was asked 
to give his advice to a young man, named Robert, as to 
the expediency of the latter’s becoming a physician. 
Some points in his reply are worthy of note, not only 
among young men who are thinking of becoming phy- 
sicians, but among the public which employs them. He 
says: 

“The doctor does not lie altogether on a bed of roses. 
Competition grows constantly more fierce; in the begin- 
ning things generally come hard. The state of en- 
tire satisfaction which ensues on the passing of the exam- 
inations is gradually undermined by the discovery that our 
knowledge is but fragmentary, that in those cases where 
we would most gladiy render assistance we often fail of 
doing so; often, too, we are harassed as to the proper 
course to pursue. . . . One must rest content with doing 
his duty to the best of his knowledge and belief. A man’s 
greatest blessings are then met with in the shape of a 
placid and loving wife and undisputed domestic happiness. 
Hardly, however, have you reached your home prepared 
to enjoy these pleasures when there comes a knock on the 
door, and duty calls you out again into the cold and stormy 
night. . . . If he hasatrue vocation for Medicine he 
need not take this into much account. 

““*What special quality must one possess in order to 
be a good physician?’ Nothnagel, the great authority 
on nervous diseases, said lately, in an address to stu- 
dents: ‘Only a good man can be a good physician’; and 
I too, share his opinion. It is the supreme regulator of 
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the inner as well as of the outer effect of the physician’s 
actions. To the phrase ‘good man’ I would like to 
add the words ‘well ‘brought up’; that is, in a fam- 
ily permeated by a spirit of charity toward all mankind. 
He must be actuated by an uncontrollable impulse 
to help other unhappy creatures; and the experience of 
later life will have led him through reflection to the con- 
viction that, however eagerly the man of moral training 
may chase after happiness, he will ultimately find true 
happiness to lie in making others happy to the extent of 
his ability. To enable the physician to spend him- 
self freely, he must have accumulated a rich fund of 
knowledge; and in possessing such a treasure the physician 
enjoys the special privilege of seeing it increase directly in 
proportion to the lavishness with which it is spent. 
Activity in the practice of medicine leads to increase in ex- 
perience, development of judgment, impels us to supply the 


deficiences in our knowledge, enables us to follow the prog- 


ress of the art of medicine, which itself results from the 
progress of science. A physician who gives himself up to 
critical, unprejudiced observation sees his own stock of ex- 
perience and knowledge increase, in the very dispensing 
of it for the relief of others—always provided that he is a 
good man, with a strong sense of duty, has a sound under- 
standing, and takes delight in work and in his calling.” 

In an address to medical students on ‘‘ Scholastic and 
Bedside Teaching,” Dr. Holmes was recalling the career 
of Dr.James Jackson, who was one of the best physicians 
Boston ever possessed; and he lived to the patriarchal 
age of ninety. He was teacher of Theory and Practice 
in the Harvard Medical School, and he addressed a vol- 
ume to medical men under the title of ‘‘ Letters toa 
Young Physician ’’; and Dr. Holmes calls the prefatory 
introduction to this,as fit to go with the three great pref- 
aces, not for any learning or rhetoric—tho charmingly 
written—but ‘‘ for a spirit flowing through it to which 
learning and rhetoric are but as the breath that is 
wasted on the air, to the blood that warms the heart ”’ 
And to conclude the picture of the high ideal of what 
the doctor should be, he quotes a eulogy of Heberden— 
an English plhiysician celebrated for his perfect conduct 
at the side of the sick-bed in the last century: 


“From his early youth he had always entertained a deep 
sense of religion, a consummate love ot virtue, an ardent 
thirst after knowledge, and an earnest desire to promote 
the welfare and happiness of all mankind. By these qual- 
ities, accompanied with great sweetness of manners, he ac- 
quired the love and esteem of all good men, in a degree 
which perhaps very few have experienced; and, after pass- 
ing an active life, the with and uniform testimony of a 
good conscience, he became a eminent example of its influ- 
ence, in the cheerfulness and serenity of his latest age.”’ 
He too lived to be ninety. 

Dr. Jackson, like the great Abernethy, would have 
delighted in the better day that we live in, because he 
was a profound believer in all that we now condense 
into the word hygiene—air, meat and drink, sleep, 
cleanliness; in short, all methods of keeping well, as op- 
posed to ‘‘the vast community of quacks, with or with- 
out a diploma, who think the chief end of man is to 
support apothecaries, and are never easy until they can 
get every patient upon a regular course of something 
nasty or noxious. Dr. Jackson was punctual and pre- 
cise in his directions as to diet, air and exercise, and 
would none of the ‘‘ about so much,”’ ‘‘ about so often,” 
‘*about so long,’’ that really ruins the practice of some 
men. 





Science. 





THE great leading object in nature in providing nec- 
tar and fragrance in flowers is still a subject of discus- 
sion in scientific journals. That some flowers are 
unable to fertilize themselves and must have the aid of 
insects is certain; and it is also certain that in many 
cases this fertilization is accomplished by the insect 
while on foraging expeditions for the sweets which 
flowers furnish. But these well-ascertained facts cover 
but a small portion of the ground. The fertilization is 
as often accomplished by insects in search of pollen as 
in searchof honey; but it is not contended that pollen 
is given to flowers in order to make them attractive to 
insects, as is said of the sweet secretions. It is be- 
lieved that nectar must be of some direct value to the 
plant, as well as the pollen; and the effort is to find out 
what is the chief office of nectar in the life history of 
the flower. Since thought has been turned in this di- 
rection a new Class of facts is being recorded. In Cali- 
fornia grows a lupine (Lupinus confertus) which often 
takes exclusive possession of large tracts of land. It 
does not yield a particle of nectar. (It has bright 
crimson-violet flowers, and these are produced in such 
abundance that the color of the mass may be noted at 
long distances. But it has fragrance. This is so 
powerful that the traveler notes it long before he meets 
with the growing plants. The pollen-collecting insects 
visit the flowers in great numbers. It is believed that 
cross-fertilization can be effected by these pollen- 
collecting intruders. At any rate, the fragrance would 
be thrown away if it were provided for the mere sake of 
advertising for insect aid—as the other numerous spe- 
cies of lupine which have no fragrance are as freely 
visited by bees for the sake of the pollen as is this 
species. The cross-fertilization is effected as freely 
without fragrance as with it. This point has been made 
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before, tho with no reference to the philosophical ques- 
tions involved. Fragrant flowers are the exception, 
not the rule. In some families of plants where there 
may be several scores of species, only one or two are 
fragrant. This has been especially noted among the 
wild species of violet. But no one has so far been able 
to note the slightest advantage in life-economy which 
the sweet-scented ones possess over the odorless ones. 


....The nautilus has hitherto been so inaccessible to 
the student that its embryology has never been ex- 
amined. At length Dr. Willey, late of Columbia Col- 
lege, has gone to New Guinea, and after keeping num- 
bers of the nautilus in a large cage, sunk to the depth 
of three fathoms, in the sea of the Loyalty Island, 
has had the good fortune to secure the spawn. Each 
egg is as large asa grape and is deposited separately by 
the mother nautilus, whereas they are deposited in 
bunches by the squid. The nautilus is trapped in baskets 
by the natives of some of the Melanesian Islands and 
used as food. ; 


...-Achameleon from the Cape of Good Hope was 


seen by Mr. Blakiston to turn white with fear, having 


been saved from the attacks of a cat. The most extraor- 
dinary thing about this lizard is the wonderful way in 
which the two eyes work quite independently of each 
other and ‘“‘enable it to survey comfortably objects in 
quite opposite directions.”’ 


Biblical Research. 


A VALUABLE gift has been made to the British Mu- 
seum by Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, who contributed half 
of the expense toward recent excavations in Upper 
Egypt. Inthedivision of the results of these excava- 
tions, a splendid and colossal was, or scepter of a divin- 
ity, fell to his share, and he at once presented it to the 
Museum. The excavations in question, we read in the 
London Atheneum, were carried on by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, at Nubt, near Nagada, with the result of un- 
covering the remains of a temple of Set. Among the 
temple-chambers one was found to contain a quantity of 
fragments of pottery. These were brought to London 
and carefully examined. Altho at first they were sup- 
posed by Professor Petrie to belong to a number of dif- 
ferent objects, it was found that, in reality, they were 
all portions of acolossal scepter. After long and care- 
ful labor the was was restored, and, altho several pieces 
were missing, the general structure of it is clearly de- 
fined. The shaft measures five feet in “hight and six 
inches in diameter. The upper portion is curved, and 
terminates in a head, probably of Set; the head meas- 
ures two feet, making a hight of seven feet in ali. 
Along thelength of the shaft is drawn in fine charac- 
ters an inscription; and there also appear some car- 
touches of Amenhotep II, of the eighteenth dynasty. 
The paste of the pottery is composed of a white sandy 
frit; after a first baking this was incised, the dark glaze 
of the inscription let in, and the whole fired with a rich 
blue glaze. This remarkable specimen will be prized 
for its technical as well as its artistic merits. After the 
uas was set up, it was discovered that an important 
piece of the inscription was in the Egyptian collection 
of the Rev. W. MacGregor, of Tamworth. This he 
generously presented tothe Museum. It is possible 
that other of the missing pieces may exist in private 
collections. 





.... Lhe Revue Archéologigue contains an account of a 
paper read before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris 
onan archaic Babylonian inscription of a period of 
from 3700 to 4000 B.c., which gives an account of a soit 
of treaty of delimitation between the province of Sir- 
gulla, in Southern Babylonia, andthat of Gisban. The 
translation has not yet been published; but it would be 
of special interest, because it is likely to settle the ques- 
tion of the position of Gisban, which means ‘‘ The Land 
of the Bow,” and which has been identified by Professor 
Hilprecht with Harran in Mesopotamia. According to 
Professor Hilprecht, Gisban was the center of the king- 
dom of Lugal-zaggisi, who reigned from Elam to the 
Mediterranean Sea, considerably more than 4000 B.c. 
Other Assyriologists have very much doubted whether 
at that early period Harran could have been the capital 
of such an empire, and they have supposed Gisban to 
be a district in Babylonia, near Elam. 


_...The metrical system of Old Testament poetry is 
an exceedingly fascinating field of research, but one in 
which there are about as many theories or hypotheses 
as wiiters. Inthe last twenty-five years Ley, Bickell, 
Gietmann, Neteler, Budde, Briggs, Gunkel, Dr. H. 
Miiller, and others have advanced views of their own 
on this subject, but without any agreement even in 
principle. A new contribution to this department, 
from the pen of Hubert Grimme, is found jn the last 
issue of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
Vol. 50, No. 4, pp. 529-584, and is to be concluded in 
the next number. Grimme approaches nearer to Ley 
than to any other investigator, but generally goes his 
own way. His theory, which must be closely studied 
to be understood, is based on the word and verse accent 
of the Hebrew as well as on the quantity of the sylla- 
bles. It is very complex, but is illustrated profusely by 


examples. 
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As the Committee of the Senate is still busy revising 
the Dingley Tariff bill, there has been very little busi- 
ness for either House. The Senate has been occupied 
chiefly with a discussion of the Cuban question, in 
which, as usual, Senator Morgan was the leader. 
The resolution adopted last week, asking the 
President to intervene to prevent General Rivera 
from being executed, has been sent by the 
President to the State Department and placed on 
file. It being understood that General Rivera will not 
be shot, at least at present, no action will be taken by 
the President on the resolution. The prompt action of 
the House and Senate on the President’s Message re- 
specting the sufferers of the flood in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, is referred to elsewhere. A good deal of attention 
has-been excited in both houses with reference to the 
committees. Representative Simpson, of Kansas, criti- 
cised Speaker Reed in the House for not completing the 
list of House committees. The Speaker responded, 
stating that he had not yet had sufficient opportunity to 
form the acquaintance of the new members and that 
the Speaker was under the control of the House, inti- 
mating that if the House desired to have the rest of the 
committees it could indicate its desire by a resolution 
to that effect and the Speaker would conform to it. 
There are many vacancies in the committees of the 
Senate, due to the retirement of Senators whose terms 
expired, or who resigned to accept office, and 
the Republicans have determined to attempt to fill 
them. The Democrats are willing to allow them to be 
filled, but only on condition that Democrats shall be ap- 
pointed in the place of Democrats and Republicans in 
the place of Republicans. As the Democratic vacancies 
are nearly twice as numerous as the Republican, there 
is no prospect of agreement on this point. It is said 
that the Democrats, having been re-enforced by Popu- 
lists and Silver Republicans, will insist upon their con- 
ditions. If they do, it will hardly be possible for the 
Republicans to carry out their plan, as they have not a 
majority of the Senate. 





OF the spring municipal elections in the West, the 
most interesting was that of Chicago. The contest was 
a sharp quadrangular one. There were two Democratic 
and two Republican tickets in the field. The great 
body of Democrats supported Carter H. Harrison, son 
of the former mayor, on a platform opposed to depart- 
ment stores, and demanding an eight-hour day in mu- 
nicipal labor, reduction of telephone rates, no discrimi- 
nation between rich and poor, a good supply of pure 
water, and other local improvements, and indorsing 
Bryanand Altgeld. Mr. Hesing, aGold Democrat, led an 
independent ticket, The Republican candidate, Judge 
Sears, was supported by the ‘‘ machine,’’ against which 
John M. Harlan, ason of Mr. Justice Harlan of the 
United States Supreme Court, led a Republican revolt. 
Harrison was elected not only by a large plurality, but 
by an actual majority over all. Harlan, instead of Sears 
came in second, and Hésing had an amazingly small 
vote. The result is attributed to a variety of causes: 
to the unity of the vast body of Bryan Democrats, to 
the popularity of young Harrison, to the attractiveness 
of his program, to the understanding that he will wink 
at open saloons on Sunday and at gambling, to the divi- 
sion of the Republicans and disgust with their machine 
methods, and even to the pending Tariff bill. The 
main cause was, of course, Republican division. It is 
believed that many Republican votes went to Harrison 
for fear that Harlan would be elected with his pro- 
gram of reforms. 





St. Louis went Republican by a considerable plural- 
ity, so also did Cleveland; butin most other Western 
cities the Democrats were victorious, carrying Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Evansville, Ind., and other cities. The 
Democratic gains are due,in many instances, to local 
causes. Cincinnati was carried by the Republicans in 
the past four years, but before 1892 it often went Demo- 
cratic. Cook County went heavily Democratic in 1892. 
In Wisconsin and Connecticut cities the Republicans 
were quite generally successful. The Republican 
tickets won in Topeka, Wichita, Atchison, Kansas City 
and other Kansas towns,the Democrats carrying Leaven- 
worth, and the Fusionists Fort Scott and other places. 
Women voted in large numbers. Two State elections 
were held in Michigan and Rhode Island. In the former 
State the Republican candidate for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court was elected by a plurality of over 40,000 in 
a light vote. In Rhode Island the Republican candi- 
date, Gen. Elisha Dyer, recejved a plurality almost as 
large as that given in the Presidential election last 
year. 


THE loss in the Mississippi Valley from the floods had 
become so serious and the distress so great that on 
April 7th President McKinley sent a message to Con- 
gress, setting forth the situation in the devastated dis- 
tricts, and in response Congress immediately voted the 
sum of $200,000 to be expended in the relief of the suf- 
The extent of the disaster is seen from the 


ferers. 
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facts stated in the message. From Marion, Ark., north 
of Memphis, south to Greenville, Miss.,a distance of 
250 miles by river, at least fifty towns and villages are 
under water, and a territory 300 miles in length and 
from five to fifty miles in width is submerged. From 
50,000 to 60,000 people have lost their property, and all 
business is suspended. Growing crops have been 
ruined, thousands of cattle drowned, and num- 
bers of families reduced almost to starvation. 
Local authorities have done what they could, but the 
general stagnation of business has seriously affected 
them, and aid must come from other sources. It seems 
as if the worst of the flood is over, tho there is still con- 
siderable anxiety. The Louisiana levees are still in- 
tact, there having been only one comparatively small 
break; but a most careful watch is being kept, and there 
is no feeling of absolute security. The distribution of 
relief has been put in the hands of the War Department, 
and a number of army officers have been detailed for the 
work. 





Mayor STRONG returned the Greater New York Char- 
ter tothe Legislature last week, with his disapproval. 
He bases his objections to the Charter on the ground 
that it provides fora Municipal Assembly of two houses 
instead of one, for a bi-partisan Police Board instead of 
a single-headed commission, and restricts the Mayor’s 
power of removal to six months after his inauguration. 
He regarded these as fundamental defects in the Char- 
ter, and states that, as a member of the Commission 
which drew up the Charter, he signed the draft with 
great reluctance. He says that when the report was 
presented tothe Legislature he felt that while the de- 
fects pointed out were great defects, still the merits of 
the Charter as a whole outweighed its demerits. ‘ Since 
that time, however, he has become convinced of the 
‘‘utter impossibility of successfully administering the 
affairs of so great a city as the Greater New York will 
be if the present form of police commission and the 
present limitations upon the Mayor’s power of removal 
are continued.’”’ He speaks of the demoralized and dis- 
graceful condition to which the Police Department of 
the city has been brought under the bipartisan idea, and 
of the Mayor’s inability to remedy the matter by re- 
moving any of the commissioners. He says that his 
power as Mayor is limited tothe acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Charter asa whole. While it has many ad- 
mirable qualities he is constrained because of its fun- 
damental defects to withhold his approval. The veto was 
a general surprise, as it was supposed that the Mayor 
would approve the Charter. Mayor Wurster, of Brook - 
lyn, and Mayor Gleason, of Long Island City signified 
their approval of it. There seems to be little doubt 
that the Charter will be speedily passed over Mayor 
Strong’s veto by both houses of the Legislature. 


A GREAT deal of interest has been manifested in the 
contest between the country and the city legislators at 
Albany respecting the proposed amendment to the 
Raines Liquor Tax Law. The working of the law the 
past year has revealed some radical defects, large op- 
portunity being given for evasion of the tax by the for- 
mation of clubs and the opening of hotels, so-called. 
The amendments which have been prepared are de- 
signed to impose the regular tax upon all clubs. The 
Republican managers in this city and in Brooklyn are 
very much opposed to these amendments, and say that 
they would result in breaking up a great many Repub- 
lican clubs and would turn thousands of Republican vot- 
ers away fromthe party. On the other hand, Senator 
Platt, Governor Black and the representatives from the 
rural parts of the State say that the party must keep 
faith withthe people. The Raineslaw was proposed as 
an effective method of dealing with the liquor problem, 
and it must be amended so as to prevent such wholesale 
evasions as have beenresortedto. This matter has been 
very earnestly discussed at the Sunday conferences held 
in this city between Senator Platt and other Republican 
leaders, and the strong and persistant opposition of Mr. 
Lauterbach, the chairman of the New York County 
Committee, has been successfully resisted. 


THE Congress of Venezuela, last week, ratified unani- 
mously the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute amid 
‘* great cheering’ and ‘‘ enthusiastic demonstrations of 
gratitude” for the good offices of the United States. The 
South American Republic feels very grateful to us, and 
has already granted many valuable concessions to 
Americans, notably the Orinoco Company, the telegraph 
monopoly, controlled by some New York bankers, and 
the Ambard Hotel privileges. There is little doubt but 
that England will also ratify the treaty; and it is be- 
lieved that the ceremony of exchanging the ratifications 
will take place in London rather than in Washington, 
as it may thus serve the purpose of marking the resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations between Great Britain 
and Venezuela after a suspension of more than ten 
years. Venezuela is also on the eve of a Presidential 
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election. Ever since 1830, when she became a Repub- 
lic, the ruling power has generally been monopolized by 
**rings” of various degrees of strength; but now it is 
said an election is to occur under a new régime, which 
will allow the people to give free expression to their 
political views. The coming struggle will be between 
the factions in the Liberal Party, for the Conservatives 
are not popular or numerous enough to take a promi- 
nent part init. There are five candidates already in 
the field; but it is believed that Gen. Ignacio Andrade, 
a brother of the Venezuelan Minister at Washington, 
will be the successful candidate. He is now Governor 
of Miranda, the most important State in the Republic, 
and is a great admirer of the United States. 





THE Uruguayan rebels are now practically in pos- 
session of the whole of Eastern Uruguay. The Gov- 
ernment has ordered the immediate mobilization of the 
6,000 National Guards at the capital., A few, small 
skirmishes have occurred, and Lamas, the chief of one 
of the rebel bands, is reported as marching upon Florida, 
and Saraiva, the leader of the other, is at San Luis. 
The Montevideo Times comments thus on the Borda ad- 
ministration and the present revolt: 

‘‘As a matter of fact his Government has never had a 

constitutional basis, for the Chambers that elected him 
were not elected by nor representatives of the people. 
This might have been overlooked—in fact it has been over- 
looked—if his procedure had been constitutional and legal; 
but they have been flagrantly and notoriously otherwise, 
and are so daily; and he has reached the climax—the real 
cause of all the present trouble—in the nomination of new 
Chambers more fraudulent, more illegal and more unrepre- 
sentative*than any that have preceded them, and which 
the people, or a great number of them, are determined to 
repudiate.” 
The fanatics continue to gain ground in Bahia, Brazil, 
and are said to be making inroads into other States, 
where they pillage and burn everything on which they 
can lay hands. It is said that Conselhciro will have at 
the van of his army the head of the dead Brazilian com- 
mander, Colonel Cesar, transfixed by a pike,and this 
will be the ensign for the rebels when attacked by 
the Federal troops. 





THE Italian elections, which were held recently, passed 
by with very little comment. As, however, they are 
better understood they appear more significant. At 
first it seemed that Premier di Rudini, by the methods 
that have been familiar for some time, had secured a 
signal victory. It now is evident that the victory is 
little more than nominal and that the new Parliameut 
contains a large number of members who may make con- 
siderable disturbance. The great majority of the peo- 
ple manifested little interest in the elections and multi- 
tudes took no part in the voting, not because of 
lack of interest but because of a feeling that 
it was of very little use.- The opinion seems 
to have been gaining that the Government is so honey- 
combed with corruption that even a protest is scarcely 
worth while. The Socialists and Radicals, however 
are in earnest, and they have succeeded in sending to 
the capital a number of members who are bound to op- 
pose the Monarchy. Another cause of anxiety for the 
Ministry is found in the divisions in the Conservative 
ranks, made worse by the bitter personal rancor that 
governs the leaders. This makes a union of them very 
difficult, while their opponents are earnest and hearty 
in their co-operation. The best informed of the Italian 
papers look upon the situation of the Government as 
very critical and prophesy very serious times for it. 
Another thing made apparent is that Signor Crispi is 
really out of political life. He has no following any- 
where, and has no hold either upon the older or the 
new members of the Parliament. 





Tue world has almost forgotten Crete in the intensity 
of its interest in the situation on the Thessalian fron- 
tier. There the dangerous elements are first the two 
armies, second, and more important still, the numerous 
bands of insurgents, both in Thessaly and Macedonia. 
The armies, so far as can be learned, are fairly well 
matched. The Turks seem to be better placed, their 
disposition having been under the care of the best Ger- 
man officers. Their organization is also more perfect, 
partly for the same reason, partly because the army is 
older and contains fewer raw recruits. The Greek 
Army is, however, intensely enthusiastic. The whole 
vigor and élan of the Greek nation has been gathered 
for the ranks. Volunteers have come from all the 
Greek colonies on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
from Alexandria, Smyrna, Samos and one contingent, 
it is said, even from Southern Russia. They have | 
been received with open arms, provided with the best 
that was to be had and hurriedtothe frontier. Their 
officers, hewever, have realized that enthusiasm needs 
training, and the daily drill has been constant and 
severe. The delay has, in some respects, been 
strongly in favor of the Greeks, both by increasing their 
numbers and strengthening theirorganization. It has, 
however, also been unfortunate in that it has increased 
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the strain on the commissariat, which is poorly supplied. 
The two armies are alike in the ability of the men 
to subsist onthe plainest fare and endure much ex- 
posure. = 


IN view of this situation the Powers had issued their 
notification that whichever army took the aggressive 
would be held responsible, and that neither Government 
could be allowed to profit by victory. Accordingly the 
Greek Commander notified the Turkish Pasha at Ella- 
sona that he could not controlthe bands. April 6th was 
the anniversary of the declaration of Greek independ- 
ence in 1821, and every one expected that it would be 
signalized by an advance. That, however, was Tues- 
day, held by the Greeks to be an unlucky day, and it 
passed off quietly. The next day, however, a force of 
insurgents, estimated at about 1,500 men, made a dash 
across the frontier. They chose the best place possible, 
north of Trikala, where the mountains are traversed by 
bridle paths and large bodies of troops can scarcely 
move. Either they or their confederates on the north 
cut the telegraph lines connecting Ellasona with Janina, 
and compelled the Turks to send their messages around 
by Monastir. The nearest Turkish garrison of strength 
was at Metsevo, but Grevena was occupied by guards. 
The Greeks attacked these, captured four posts, killing 
a number of Turks and taking some prisoners. The 
sound of the fighting was heard at both Greek and 
Turkish headquarters and aroused great excitement. 
The Greeks were eager to join their comrades, the 
Turks were convinced that the Greeks had broken faith 
and that every moment of delay meant increased dan- 
ger for themselves. Orders from Constantinople came 
to Edhem Pasha to make careful examination, and if 
there were Greek regulars among the raiders to ad- 
vance at once. Prince Constantine succeeded, tho with 
great difficulty, in keeping his troops under command. 
According to the latest reports the firing on the imme- 
diate frontier had ceased, but the insurgents had not 
returned, and it was supposed that they were pushing on 
into the interior of Thrace, perhaps to join with other 
bands, whose rising only awaited their initiative. 


THE insurgents are to a considerable degree an un- 
known quantity. Thessaly, Thrace and Macedonia are 
all rough countries, the people living a rude sort of life 
and accustomed to violence. Brigandage has always 
thrived, and repeated attempts both of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments have failed to insure perfect 
safety for travelers or even the villagers. The element 
that has kept brigandage alive now furnishes the nu- 
cleus of the insurgent bands, on both sides of the 
border. As to those on the north there is no possible 
estimate to be made, altho it is asserted that 30,000 men 
are under arms and ready on the slightest notice to start 
a guerrilla warfare against the Turks. Already there 
are rumors of conflicts in Albania, and the Servians and 
Bulgarians in the Pindus Mountains are known to be 
very restless. South of the border the bands of local in- 
surgents have been heavily re-enforced by companies 
from all over Greece. These are provided by the Hetai- 
ria Ethnike, the ‘‘ National Society,’’ whose avowed 
purpose it is to arouse hostility to Turkey and secure 
freedom for all Greeks from Turkish rule. It assists 
with funds as well as food and ammunition, and is said to 
be represented in Thessaly by several thousand men. 
With them is an Italian contingent of about 600 men un- 
der the lead of Amilcar Cipriani, a well-known Socialist 
agitator and carrying the flag of Garibaldi. Then men 
holding aloof from the headquarters of the regular 
army have refused to accept the orders of the Greek 
Government and have watched the frontier, resolved to 
make a dash whenever a fit time offered. 


ELSEWHERE the situation remains the same. In 
Crete the insurgents and Greeks hold their own, while 
the admirals are less and less inclined to use their 
guns against them. The attack of the Turks on the 
families leaving Akrotiri has apparently opened their 
eyes, and they affirm with practical unanimity that they 
can do nothing for peace until the Turkish troops have 
left. In Turkey there is widespread uneasiness. A 
commission is investigating the Tokat massacre; but, 
somewhat singularly, so far finds no trace of any Ar- 
menian uprising. The Huntchagists seem to have dis- 
appeared entirely. Apparently it was an old-fashioned 
simon-pure massacre, just for the fun of it. In the 
Balkan Peninsula there are all sorts of rumors. An al- 
liance between Servia, Montenegro and Bulgaria is re- 
ported one day only to be denied the next. Bulgarian 
troops are said to be massing on the Rtimanian frontier 
in the hope.of getting back the Dobrudja should there 
be a general scramble, and the Rimanians are getting 
ready to defend themselves. Servian and Bulgarian 
bands are forming, apparently with the desire of doing 
what the Greeks have already done, while the armies 
having been already mobilized are awaiting orders. 
The Sultan is in feverish excitement. He has offered 
to withdraw his troops from Crete if the Greeks will 
go first; and when that proposition was not accepted 
informed the Powers that if they did not settle the dif- 
ficulty soon he would take matters into his own hands, 
Meanwhile the Powers look on and do—nothing, 
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THE Hawaiian Government has just published some 
interesting figures relative to the commercial, financial 
and agricultural resources of the Republic. The ves- 
sels flying the Hawaiian flag number 52, aggregating 
21,678 tons. Of these 13 are employed in foreign trade, 
and 39 in trade between the islands. The exports, ac- 
cording to the last yearly report were nearly $9,000,000, 
and the imports about half as much. This is certainly 
a good showing for a country whose entire population 
(109,000) is exceeded by dozens of cities throughout the 
world. By far the most valuable export was sugar, but 
coffee, bananas and pineapples were sold abroad in 
considerable quantities. It will interest Americans to 
know that, taking both exports and imports together. 
the commerce of the Hawaiian Islands with the United 
States is about 90 per cent. of its entire foreign com- 
merce. The Dole Government is on a sound financial 
basis, and at present has a scheme on foot to reduce 
the interest and consolidate the entire public debt, 
which is $3,764.335. The public expenditures are kept 
within the public income, and the latter is raised about 
equally from direct taxes, customs duties and licenses. 
The Government is represented abroad by a large 
diplomatic and consular service, and every effort is be- 
ing made to induce colonists to immigrate to the Repub- 
lic. Favorable methods of acquiring Government lands 
are offered, and they are encouraged to become national- 
ized. The labor market, however, is overstocked 
with Chinese and Japanese, and so the colonists, if they 
would suceeed, must be small farmers or planters with 
a little capital. Tho much wealth has been acquired 
during the past fromthe sugar industry, coffee is said to 
be the crop of the future, for it requires less capital and 
less work to make it pay. 


THE events of the week in Africa include a rebellion 
against the Portuguese authority in Gazaland, north of 
Delagoa Bay, in Southeast Africe, a revival of the out- 
break in Bechuanaland, the abolition of slavery in Zan- 
zibar, and interesting reports as to the attitude of the 
Boers of the Transvaal Republic. The rising in Gaza- 
land seems to be a very serious one. It is stated that 
probably 25,000 natives are in arms, and they are said 
to be quartered not more than forty miles from the bor- 
der of the Transvaal Republic. The Portuguese troops 
are being sent into the field as rapidly as possible. The 
chief of the natives is Gungunyana, and it is said 
that he is averse to Portuguese rule and desires to place 
the conntry under a British protectorate. The Bechu- 
ana rising seems not to have been quite suppressed. 
The Cape volunteers, in a skirmish with the insur- 
gents, lost five men killed and had six wounded. They 
succeeded later, however, in capturing the stronghold 
of the rebels. The abolition of slavery in Zanzibar is 
undoubtedly brought about through the pressure of the 
English Government. The proclamation was issued 
by the new Sultan, who, mindful of the recent bom- 
bardment of Zanzibar by the English fleet, has a whole- 
some fear of the English authority. Partial abolition 
has been in force previously in the island. The Gov- 
ernment isto pay the value of all slaves who arein 
legal bondage. Advices from Pretoria say that the 
Boers are quietly preparing for war. They are fortify- 
ing the hills around Pretoria and are drilling their 
troops. Much interest has been excited by a speech by 
Mr. Goschen on the departure of the new High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, in which the First Lord of 
the Admiralty said that England was determined to 
maintain her supremacy in South Africa, and the power 
of the British Empire would be behind Sir Arthur Mil- 
ner. 





THE proclamation of General Gallieni, notifying the 
people of the Province of Imerina of the banishment of 
Queen Ranavalona from Madagascar, has just been 
published inthe pressof France. The sole reason given 
for this severe and unexpected act is that since Mada- 
gascar has become a colony of the French Republic, 
‘* Royalty is useless in Imerina.’’ General Gallieni, 
therefore, ‘‘ invited the Queen to resign her functions,” 
and at ‘‘her request,” ‘‘authorized”’ herto go to the 
Island of Reunion, to be supported by the French au- 
thorities. The proclamation also tells the people that 
they have now seen enough of French rule to know 
what it means. ‘‘France is the sole mistress of the 
Island.” Among the reforms accomplished these are 
named: The abolition of slavery, so that the slaves 
enjoy equal rights with their masters; the establish- 
ment of a more equitable system of taxation; perfect 
freedom in the exercise of religion; the opening of 
primary, professional, medical and normal schools. 
Those who assisted the French have been rewarded, 
while those who aided the insurgents have been ‘‘pitiless- 
ly punished.” The Governor-General calls upon all to be 
faithful and loyal and to accept French civilization. 
From statements made’ by the correspondent of the 
Paris Zemps, it appears that the Friends Mission Asso- 
ciation has ‘‘ceded”’ its hospital and its girls’ school at 
Faravihitra, receiving a permanent title to all the 
other property it has occupied. The London Society 
‘‘cedes” its splendid college at Faravihitra for 
150,000/., to be occupied by the French courts. It has 
also given up its normal school and a large girls’ 
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school forindemnity. All its other titles are to be con- 
firmed. The correspondent deems this quite equitable, 
and mutually advantageous. The societies have now a 
basis of security. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for April 25th. 


PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON.—Acts 12: 5-17. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.’’ 
—Ps. 34: 7. 

Notes.—The Herod of this chapter was Herod 
Agrippa lI. He was grandsonof Herod the Great. Be 
ing educated at Rome, he was imprisoned by Tiberius 
and released by Caligula, with whom he was a favorite 
and who made him king of the Tetrarchies of Iturea, 
Trachonitis, and Abilene, and afterward aiso of Judea 
and Galilee. He wasstrict in observing Jewish law and 
tried to be popular with the Jews. He afterward died 
of a terrible disease; see Acts 12: 23. ‘* Gird thy- 
self.’’—That is, dress thyself. All he had to do was to 
tie on his sandals and tighten his girdle and throw on 
his outer garment. ‘* Past the first and the second 
ward.’’—‘‘ Ward” here means guards, perhaps where the 
other quaternions were on duty. “ Through one 
street..,—Until Peter had come to his senses. 
‘* Rhoda.”—The name means fose. The giving of her 
name indicates the particularity of Luke’s knowledge of 
the story. He got it, very likely, from Mark himself 
and his mother, Mary, as well as Peter. ‘*Ttis his 
angel.”’—Our Savior, speaking of children, said that 
‘‘their angels’”’ were continually in his Father’s pres- 
The disciples seem to have imagined from this 
that each person had an attendant angel who might as- 
sume his form and voice. ‘* Unto James.’’—The 
other James, the brother of our Lord. ‘* Went into 
another place." —For concealment from Herod. 

Instruction.—Y ou cannot foretell what God will allow. 
It seems strange that he should have allowed James to 
be killed, and 

















ence. 








then interposed by a miracle to save 


Peter. He may interpose, or he may let things have 
their natural course. We only know that what he does 
is right. 


Herod was a short-sighted politician. He did not 
care todo right, but only to get the favor of people. It 
is not such conduct that wins a man a good reputation 
after he is dead 

The Church did all they could for Peter when they 
prayed for him. 
But that was enough. 

All the guards and forces man can provide are 
nothing against God. And they are nothing 
in these days when we expect no miracles, against 
God’s truth. It will prevail. There resist- 
ing it successfully. It is strong because it is truth, 
God’s owntruth. Opposition may succeed for a while, 
but the truth must prevail in the end. Slavery, the 
rum power, all wickedness shall be conquered, and the 
world at last be converted. 

We learn what God keeps his angels for, to do good 
service. It is the business of angels in Heaven not to 
stand still and trill a harp and sing, but to go on God’s 
errands. We have no better business here, and 
should be about it. 

Peter was asleep; the guards were busy watching him; 
the Church was awake praying for him; an angel was 
coming down from Heaven to release him; but Peter, 
the one person in danger, who might be beheaded the 
next day as James had just been, was sleeping peace- 
fully. He trusted in God. 

When one has done all he can, ther. let him rest and 
It is a sublime sight, 


All their resource was now in God. 


now, 


is no 


we 


wait for the salvation of God. 
that of Peter sleeping because he knew he could trust 
himself to God. 

This was the same Peter who, a few years before, had 
denied with curses that he ever was acquainted with 
Jesus. There had been a growth in his character. We 
shouldtry to grow in grace, so that we can see that we 
are becoming stronger all the time. 

Peter was dazed, and probably the soldiers were so 
dazed by the angel and the light that they did not know 
really whether they were awake or asleep. But even 
mechanically, even in sleep or a vision, Peter was ready 
to obey God. . 

God does not interfere with a man’s own good judg- 
ment. When the angel had got Peter where he could 
take care of himself he left him. We must not expect 
to abdicate our good judgment for any imaginary im- 
pression of answer to prayer or signs or anything else. 

And so the disciples were astonished and incredulous. 
We are not to assume that they did not have a good de- 
gree of faith that their prayers would be answered. 
But they did not expect that they would be answered so. 
They expected or hoped that God would persuade Herod 
to let him go. But God could better send an angel to 
loose Peter from his chains than he could move the 
wicked heart of Herod. 

Would we be surprised if our prayers were answered? 
QO Lord, increase our faith! 
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The Risen Lord. 


NATURE'S burial time is past. It is the season of 
her resurrection. She comes out of her sepulcher, 
throws aside the white burial clothes in which she had 
been laid, and with beauty for ashes and joy for sad- 
ness, she stands before us victorious and triumphant. 
The snow is gone, the frost is out of the ground, the 
maple buds have broken into red, their fresh green 
brightens the pollard willows, the tulips and daffodils 
are scarlet and yellow in the garden border, and under 
the dead leaves on the wooded hillside the pink and 
purple liverwort is already passing by, while the arbu- 
tus lingers and the cowslips are like sunlight in the 
meadows, and the violets and bloodroots, the 
spring beauty and the adder’s tongue brighten the 
moist woods. For Nature’s resurrection day has 
dawned. 

And the Lord has arisen. He whom the grave 
could not hold has burst the bonds of death. The 
cross, the spear, the tomb, the great stone at the 
door—all these could not hold the majesty which 
veiled itself in voluntary humiliation and put aside its 
infinite power for a little while, only to claim it again 
when it seemed that God himself had forgotten that 
he was very God. If the cross is our redemption and 
our peace, the resurrection is our glory. We, too, 
are risen with Christ; we have conquered, because he 
has conquered death; for now is Christ risen and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept. This is our 
resurrection also, and our souls shall feel the new life 
2nd shall bud and blossom in faith and hope. 

The mystery of Nature’s resurrection depends on a 
cause whose very simplicity isa mystery. The air grew 
warm yesterday, the osier buds burst to-day from their 
sheaths and shine in gray silver and yellow gold, and 
to-morrow you will be gathering pink and fragrant 
blossoms. The explanation of the change is marvel- 
ously simple. What has happened? Only this: the 
earth has turned its face tothe sun. It had turned 
away, and it was cold; now it has turned. back, and 
the earth is warm again—nothing else, nothing more; 
that is all, And it is enough. When theearth turns 
to the sun, opens its bosom to the sun’s light and 
warmth, that is enough. Then comes spring. Then 
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come flowers. Then come sweetness and comfort. 
and plenty. 

What means our parable? The gladdest Easter 
morning dawns on the soul when it first turns to-. 
ward its Master, its Sun. God calls us, draws us. 
He calls us, he draws us, by his own infinite love, ex-. 
pressed in the good news of eternal life through his. 
dear Son. He has called us, he has drawn us through 
these days when we have been reminded of his death 
and burial. Now, on the Sabbath of our Lord’s res-. 
urrection, shall not every grateful soul turn itself to-. 
ward him, accept the love that streams down from 
the divine goodness, and accept gladly the promise of 
his grace? He offers forgiveness, peace and help. 
He only asks of us that we take from him the motive 
and influence that shall make us what we know we 
should be. Let every grateful heart accept the con- 
secration and say: ‘‘Here am I! Send me!” That 
consecration is the new spiritual life poured down 
from the Source of life into the soul that turns to- 
ward it, which shall bring forth a summer harvest.ef 
fruit unto life eternal. 


The Two Treaties. 


ALL danger of the failure of the Treaty for the 
arbitration of the Venezuelan difficulty is now past,,. 
the Congress of that Republic having approved it. 
The tribunal will soon meet, after the ratifications are: 
exchanged, and the case will doubtless be settled this. 
year. The peaceful settlement of this controversy, 
which provoked for the moment so much warlike 
spirit between the United States and Great Britain, 
is a matter of general rejoicing. Venezuela is not at. 
all afraid tosubmit her differences with Great Britain 
to an international tribunal, nor did we hesitate to 
urge her to do sof and yet these differences are of 
vital importance to that small country. Ifthe de- 
cision should be against it a large part ofits territory 
would be taken from it. And yet we considered 
England’s agreement to arbitrate a great victory for 
our diplomacy. We have no such differences in pros- 
pect with Great Britain, still our extremely conserva- 
tive Senators are afraid, it would seem, to adopt the 
plan for general arbitration, even with all the weaken-. 
ing amendments which they have made. Such hesi-. 
tancy is more than strange. A while ago we were urg- 
ing arbitration on England as an American idea of 
which we were proud and in which we had great con- 
fidence. Then Great Britain was unwilling. Now 
Great Britain is willing and we veer to the other side. 

We are very much surprised that so able and broad- 
minded a man as Senator Hawley should be among 
the timorous ones. In an address in Baltimore, last 
week, he referred to the clamor of the people for the 
adoption of the treaty, and said that so important a 
matter could not besettled in a day. Hethen pointed 
to the fact that Halifax was a strong British naval 
station from which it would take only twelve hours to 
reach Portland; and he asked if any one liked to sign 
an agreement of peace with another party if, 
on looking out of the front window, he sees his. 
enemy's sentinels parading in front of his 
house; and if he looks out of his back win- 
dow he sees the soldiers clambering over the garden 
wall. As Great Britain has possessions extending 
along our entire northern border, it ought not toseem 
strange that it should have a naval station near at 
hand, or that its fleets should visit them from time to 
time. And is she not a peaceable neighbor? We 
have had many border disturbances with Mexico, but 
none with Canada. War with our brothers of Canada 
is one of the very least of our fears. 

We have had no war with Great Britain for over 
three-quarters of a century; and so far is the mother 
country from indicating any hostile purpose that she 
is anxious to conclude a treaty of permanent arbitra- 
tion. It is we who are holding back. Why Senator 
Hawley should feel so anxious we are at a loss to un- 
derstand. Are we never to outgrow this distrust of 
England? 

Weare told that the Senate may let the pending 
Treaty die a natural death. We do not credit the 
report. Unless we have entirely mistaken the feeling 
of the country, the Senate would not feel itself at 
liberty so to affront public sentiment. The Senate 
cannot be so oblivious to the proprieties of friendly 
international relations as to do such a discurtesy. It 
may reject the Treaty; it surely will not drop it with- 
out any final action one way or the other. We hope 
that at an early day the vote will be taken, and we 
shall expect a favorable result, despite the unfavora- 

ble indications. 
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A Labor Senate. 


AN example for employers of labor is given by that 
most impracticable of all men, Colonel Waring, as 
we were told he was when he was summoned to take 
charge of the cleaning of the streets of New York on 
business methods, for how could business methods be 
practicable in a city long governed by the methods of 
practical politics? But somehow the much jeered-at 
‘Colonel Waring has proved the honest way to be not 
only possible, but the easiest, and he has given us the 


cleanest streets to be found in any-city in the United 


States. 

Colonel Waring has under him an army of sweepers 
and cartmen. He has all the material for quarrels 
and strikes, except that the pay is fixed by law. In 
order to prevent misunderstandings between himself 
and his men, he established, in January of last year, 
a labor senate, which has so many good parts, and 
has worked so well that iis constitution may properly 
be recommended to the consideration, of other em- 
ployers of labor. 

The force of the Bureau is divided between thirty- 
two section stations and nine stables. The laborers 
employed in these forty-one sections select each a 
representative, and the forty-one meet in secret ses- 
sion three times a month toconsider all complaints 
or to make any requests or suggestions. Then they 
choose five of their number who meet with five rep- 
resentatives of Commissioner Waring, as a Board of 
Conference, to decide on any matter brought to them 
by the Committee of Forty-one. In case the Board 
of Conference cannot agree, Colonel Waring, as Com- 
missioner, has the decision. 

Now how has this plan, which trusts so much to 
the intelligence and good sense of the men, worked 
in practice during the year? Most admirably. Two- 
thirds of the cases brought before the Committee of 
Forty-one were settled by it, and went no further. Of 
the 124 others sent to the Board of Conference a 
harmonious agreement was reached on all but one, 
and that was a case of discipline decided by the Com- 
missioner in favor of the men. In matters of fines 
and dismissals the men proved to be ready to support 
good discipline and order as necessary for the proper 
conduct of the department. Perhaps best of all was 
the fact that a large number of suggestions came from 
the employés for the convenience of the men or the 
betterment of the department, and they were ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. : 

Any great body of workingmen mean to be rea- 
sonable. Let them be trusted and consulted; let 
their complaints or suggestions be listened to with 
due attention, and nothing else will so conduce to 
good feeling and success. There are admirable fea- 
tures in this plan, which we commend to other em- 
ployers and employés. Let it be observed that Com- 
missioner Waring did not wait to have the men or- 
ganize antagonistically, but that he suggested their 
organization and made it co-operative. It is possible 
anywhere else to have employers and employés work 
in harmony if both are willing to allow the others 


tarians. 

THE passing of the Rev. S. J. Barrows from 
the editorial chair of The Christian Register to the 
seat of a Congressman, and the necessity of securing 
a successor not yet announced, offers a proper occa- 
sion to recall the service which our honored.and ever 
curteous and eminently respectable contemporary 
has rendered to the Unitarian denomination, of 
which it has been for seventy-six vears the chief, and 
for most of the time the only organ. It has had 
many vicissitudes, but has been ever a vigorous, in- 
telligent and, generally (for Unitarian), a conserva- 
tive paper. It has had such editors, in our memory, 
as Dr. Chandler Robbins, Dr. S. K. Lathrop, Dr. 
Geo. E. Ellis and Bishop Huntington. According to 
Dr. Ellis, as he said on the sixtieth anniversary of the 
paper, it was, when he and Dr. Lathrop were editors, 
pastors also, ‘‘a most unsatisfactory and miserable 
paper,’’ whose weekly issue caused him ‘‘mortifica- 
tion and shame ’’; while ‘‘good Ephraim Peabody 
used to say: ‘It is an excellent paper for Sunday; 
one can so soon get through all he wishes to read of 
it.””” But Dr. N. S. Folsom, who was editor a few 
years later, was not quite so sensitive and declared 
very justly, we doubt not: ‘‘I do not remember that 
I was ever humbled under a sense of the Regéster’s 
inferiority to the religious papers of the day’’; and a 
great part of his satisfaction came from the help of 
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this same George E. Ellis. Bishop Huntington re- 
calls the joke out of a very solemn hymn that used to 
be profanely applied to it and its annual duns: 


“ The awful register goes on, 
The account will surely come.” 

Under Mr. Barrows and his accomplished co- 
editor wife, Zhe Christian Register has more than 
maintained the best record of its honorable past; and 
we congratulate our national House of Representa- 
tives for gaining the masculine part of what our con- 
temporary has lost. 

The seventy-six years of the history of The Chris- 
tian Register includes the period of the vigorous 
youth, the flourishing strength, and the decadence of 
Unitarianism in New England. The explanation is 
not far to seek. Unitarianism began with accepting 
the Scriptures, but demanding intelligent literary and 
liberal interpretation of them. But soon the under- 
lying questions of the authority of Scripture, and the 
credentials of revelation, and the issues of philosophy 
and science were raised. The people were loosed 
from their old moorings, and many gave up all au- 
thoritative revelation from God. At the time of the 
change of attitude, Boston was all gone over to Uni- 
tarianism, There were Chief Justices Parsons, Par- 
ker and Shaw; Judges Prescott, Jackson, Lowell, 
Putnam, White and Wilde; the Eliots, the Lawrences, 
the Appletons, Brimmers, Inches, Sullivans: Otis, 
Bond, Bulfinch, May, Phillips, Perkins, Adams, 
Brooks, Cabot, Thorndike, Munson, Bowditch, Shat- 
tuck, Parker, Loring, Quincy, etc. A distinguished 
foreigner or stratfger was always taken to a Unitari- 
an church. That is al] changed now. Said Mr. Ellis, 
some years ago: 

**Ona circular which I have at hand are the signa- 
tures of several of the most honest and learned of lay- 
men known as liberal Christians, responding to the ap- 
peal of President Kirkland for forming the unsectari- 
an Divinity School at Cambridge. Each of those lay- 
men left a son, now a foremost pillar in the Episcopal 
communion.” 

The defection from Unitarianism dates from 
the period of the growing radicalism of the body. 
The loss to.Unitarianism has been chiefly a gain to 
Episcopacy, and but very slightly to Congregational- 
ism. The Unitarians hada fixed aversion——in con- 
siderable part well founded—to the Orthodoxy of the 
day, which could learn nothing and forget nothing. 
Had the Orthodoxy of seventy years ago been willing 
to open its ears to the questions of criticism and phi- 
losophy, had its Moses Stuart not been compelled to 
educate a whole generation, the history of Congrega- 
tionalism in New England would have been much 
more happy. To-day the Orthodoxy of Congrega- 
tionalism, or of Episcopalianism, or of Methodism 
does not of necessity repel the sympathy or respect 
of a liberally inclined, devout soul. Therefore, 
Unitarianism needs to exist as a denomination chiefly 
to afford a resting-place of a night for radicals in re- 
ligion, who yet want to gather and wander in an un- 
walled ecclesiastical flock. 


Will There be War? 


For months the Governments of Europe have been 
declaring that disturbance in Macedonia meant gen- 
eral war inEurope. Crete could not be freed lest en- 
couragement be thus given to Macedonia to rise in re- 
volt. The blockade of Crete was established and the 
blockade of Greece threatened in order to quiet pos- 
sible uprisings in Macedonia. Notwithstanding all 
these precautions, the spark has been lighted, and 
each day’s news makes war between Greece and Tur- 
key more probable, if not inevitable. Will that in- 
volve general war in Europe? That is the question 
all are asking, but which no one seems able to answer. 
The situation is perplexing. 

There is no doubt of the desire of the Powers for 
peace. There is not one but would be damaged far 
more than it would be helped by war; and yet in their 
nervous anxiety for peace they have produced just the 
condition which makes war most probable. They 
have exasperated the Greeks beyond endurance. Ail 
correspondents from Greece represent the feeling of 
all classes to be one of bitter hatred and contempt for 
every European Government. The royal family are 
looked upon with distrust from their connection with 
the ruling houses of Russia, Germany and England. 
The troops on the frontier sre almost mutinous be- 
cause their Prince will not lead them in defiance of 
the warning of the Powers. The insurgents every- 
where have lost all constraint and are bound to push 
matters to the extreme. On the other hand, the 
Turks have also been strengthened. In Crete they 
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have looked upon the admirals as their allies. In 
Constantinople they have boasted of the support of 
Europe and acted as they would not have dared to act 
six months ago. The Tokat massacre was a simple 
defiance flung in the face of Europe. Their army, too, 
is in better condition than for some time. Under the 


protection of the Concert of Europe, German officers 


have drilled Turkish regiments, erected Turkish forti- 
fications, made the best possible disposition of Turk- 
ish armies, just as Englishmen have built, engineered 
and officered the Turkish Navy. 

The one positive result of the Concert of Europe, 
which has been lauded to the skies as the pledge of 
peace, has been the development of the most dan- 
gerous elements of war, and if war comes the real 
responsibility will rest not with Greeks, scarcely 
even with Turks, so much as with those Powers who 
have been so afraid of war that they have been un- 
willing to do justice. At present the danger to Eu- 
rope lies chiefly in the success of one or the other 
army. Should the Turks overpower the Greeks and 
rush down to Athens, England, France and Italy 
could not, for very shame, stand byand see the 
Acropolis again under the Crescent. Should the 
Greeks gain a decided advantage and press the Turk 
so hard that the Balkan States should be convinced 
that their opportunity had come, Constantinople it- 
self might be threatened and the most dangerous 
question in Europe raised in its most dangerous form. 
At any time up to the present, a firm stand for what 
all know to be right would have kept the peace. Now 
it may be too late. National feeling is not subject to 
control by diplomatic notes. And whether it be 
Turkish or Greek, it may overbear all limits of pru- 
dence, and stake everything on a blow. 

It is to be hoped that a general war may still be 
averted, but it will only be done by recognition of 
right. Emperor William of Germany and Czar Nicho- 
las of Russia must be given to understand that personal 
pride and dynastic ambitions cannot be permitted to 
support tyranny; and England, France and Italy must 
realize that by condoning the outrages of Turks upon 
Armenian Christians they have given the Sultan good 
ground to believe that they will permit him to go to 
any length in support of the integrity of his Empire, 
and let him understand his mistake. 





MAyYoR STRONG’S veto of the Charter of the Greater 
New York is based upon defects which all good critics 
of the Charter agree in characterizing as fundamental. 
These defects have been emphasized in the press, be- 
fore committees of the Legislature, in the hearing be- 
fore Mayor Strong, and by such documents as that of 
the New York Bar Association. We do not suppose 
that the Mayor’s veto will be effective. The Charter 
was passed by both houses of the Legislature by a large 
vote, consisting of both Democrats and Republicans; 
and doubtless it will be passed again despite the veto. 
Nevertheless, it would be the part of simple prudence to 
amend it according to Mayor Strong’s suggestions. He 
feels that the most important amendment needed is to 
give the Mayor power of removal during his term. If 
this power had resided in Mayor Strong he could have 
prevented the deadlock in the Police Board by re- 
moving one or more of the commissioners. As it is 
he cculd only certify his reasons for the removal of 
one of the commissioners to the Governor, who has the 
real power in the matter. It is difficult to have 
good municipal administration without putting the 
responsibility largely upon some one person. If that 
responsibility is centered in the Mayor he can remove 
faithless or inefficient officers and replace them with 
competent men. This power ought to be given to the 
mayor of Greater New York. It has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of most critics of the Charter that 
the proposed Municipal Assembly will be cumbrous and 
unsatisfactory and will have far less power of legisla- 
tion than is desirable in the interests of home rule. If 
the Legislature were anxious to provide the new city 
with the best possible government, it would accept 
Mayor Strong’s amendments and incorporate them; but 
we have no idea that it will do more than listen to his 
objections as stated in his veto message. The Charter 
will be forced through the Legislature and then will go 
to the Governor, and we tear it will not be amended. 
The responsibility of the failure to do the best thing for 
the new municipality must rest on the Legislature. It 
has been entreated, urged -and warned. What it does 
now it does with its eyes open, and it must be pre- 
pared to bear the responsibility for any evil conse- 
quence that may come from a defective charter. 

THE decision of Theodore Roosevelt to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of the.Navy means a very severe loss to 
this city. Wedo not know how to spare him from the 
head of our police administration. He has inaugurated 
great reforms in that department, and has made the 

Metropolitan Police force one of the mostefficient in the 
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world, and, we doubt not, one of the cleanest and best. 
He has, however, been very greatly hampered by the 
deadlock which has been caused by a disagreement be- 
tween the commissioners. No better illustration could 
be given of the ineffectiveness of a bipartisan commis- 
sion than the history of this department for the past six 
months. The Commission has divided evenly, there 
being two on each side, and some of the necessary re- 
forms which President Roosevelt desired to carry out 
could not be carried out because of the deadlock. If he 
had been the sole head of the department, his adminis- 
tration would have been far more efficient. He has, 
doubtless, been persuaded to return to the Federal serv- 
ice by the hopelessness of carrying the reform any fur- 
ther under the present régime. His loss will be very 
greatly regretted by New York; but it is good to know 
that he is not, inclined to withdraw altogether from 


. the public service. He is still a young man, and has 


such admirable qualities for positions of responsibility 
that he is sure to be advanced to the front rank. He is 
honest, fearless and independent, with a mind and will 
of his own: and it is one of the favorable signsof the 
times that these qualities in a public official are receiv- 
ing more and more appreciation from the people. 





fHE result of the municipal election in Chicago is not 
at all assuring to municipal reformers. In the great 
triumph which the regular Democratic candidate has 
won the elements which are most opposed to an en- 
lightened and businesslike administration of the city are 
victorious. Doubtless there was much in the persunal- 
ity of the young man and inthe popular character of 
the platform on which he was nominated to captivate 
the populace; but the real secret of the defeat of reform 
was the division among the reform elements. If those 
who desire a thorough businesslike administration of the 
city had been united on a citizens’ ticket, with some 
such man as John M. Harlan or Mr. Hesing as their 
candidate, the reform party might have won; at any rate 
a good beginning could have been made. As it was, 
Mr. Harlan had a larger vote than either of the other 
two defeated candidates. He had several thousand 
more votes than the regular Republican nominee, Mr. 
Sears, showing that the Republican reform element 
isa very large one. Mr. Hesing’s candidacy rather 
hindered than helped the cause of reform. It em- 
phasized the differeace between the silver and the 
gold wings of the Democracy unnecessarily, as the 
money question is a national question and has no place 
in a municipal campaign. Whether many of those who 
voted for Mr. Harrison would have supported a citizens’ 
ticket cannot be certainly known; but the division 
among the Republicans doubtless embittered the con- 
test, and led many who were strongly opposed to Mr. 
Harlan to cast their votes for Mr. Harrison, preferring 
the straight Democratic candidate to the independent 
Republican candidate. There is no reason to believe 
that under the coming régime Chicago will have any 
better government than Tammany has been accustomed 
to give New York. Perhaps the experience which Chi- 
cago will gain in the next year or two will make honest, 
intelligent voters more ready for a citizens’ movement, 
such as has just been inaugurated here. The result 
should serve as an object lesson to those who are most 
interested in securing good government for our Greater 
New York. We hope it will give a decided impulse to 
the citizens’ movement. 





THERE has been a notable improvement in the statis- 
tical method of some of the Churches, but something 
is still to be desired. A number of denominations make 
no effort to gather statistics,and some gather them in an 
unmethodical, careless sort of way. We have not in- 
cluded the Cumberland Presbyterian Church among 
the denominations which are derelict in this matter, 
altho its methods: previous to last year were open to 
serious criticism. The change recently made is in the 
right direction. Zhe Observer of St. Louis, one of the 
representative papers of that Church, is quite severe 
in its comments on the denominational statistics pre- , 
vious to 1896. It says: 

‘Simon pure guessing has done our denomination untold 
harm and it is time to stop it.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian has also called attention 
to this very important matter, and we look for further 
improvement inthe next ‘‘ Minutes.’’ Now that the at- 
tention of the denominational press has been called to 
the matter doubtless sufficient pressure will be brought 
to bear to secure fuller and more correct results. Dr. 
Lansing Burrows meets similar difficulty in gathering 
the statistics of many of the colored Baptist -associa- 
tions in the South, and, doubtless, of some of the white 
associations also. Denominational enterprise and de- 
nominational pride should be invoked in all such cases 
that the statistics may be made as complete as possible 
and always honest. We have observed many signs of 
dissatisfaction in the Catholic press with the statistics 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Certainly those given 
of Catholic population are open to the gravest criticism, 
We noticed only last week an editorial reference in The 
Pittsburg Catholic to the figures reported for that diocese, 
intimating thatthe increase of 45,000 rested on no good 
basis. There is no reason why the Catholic Church 
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could not secure better and more trustworthy returns. 
Some of its best men have characterized its figures for 
** population "’ as little better than guesswork, and the 
editor of one of its directories refused one year to 
give any at all. It would be quite possible in a 
Church which can bring so much authority to bear to 
have parish priests make returns for communicants ac- 
cording to actual count. It could not be accomplished 
in one year, but in the course of time there might be 
more or less complete parish registers, as inthe case of 
Protestant churches. We hope to see this reform 
brought about. 


Pror. ARTHUR M. WHEELER, of Yale College, head of 
the Department of European History, has been making 
a study of the Eastern Question, and recently gave the 
results of his investigations in a lecture in New Haven. 
The papers reported him as saying among other things, 
the following: 

“‘ Religious persecution has never been the policy of the 

Turkish Empire. I am convinced that there have been 
more Mohammedans assassinated by Christians within the 
past twenty years than there have been Christians mur- 
dered by the Turks.. Schisms in the Armenian Church, as 
the result of the Catholic and Protestant converts, were 
the cause of the recent persecutions.” 
Knowing the fallibility of newspaper reports, we wrote 
to Professor Wheeler, asking whether the statement 
given was correct. In reply he said, as to the first sen- 
tence: 

There has been religious persecution in the empire, 
much ofit under some of the Sultans. There have been 
fanatical outbreaks from time to time, but it cannot be 
truthfully said that religious persecution has been the es- 
tablished policy of the Turkish Government. The Turks 
are too lazy and too indifferent to persecute systematically. 

As to the second statement, I said that if correct statistics 
could be had, which was impossible in the nature of the 
case, in my opinion they would show that moreMohammed- 
ans had been assassinated by Christians than Christians 
by Mohammedans. No limit of time whatever was made. 

As to the third statement, I said nothing of the sort; on 
the contrary, speaking of the change of attitude on the 
part of the Turkish Government toward our missions with- 
inthe last eight years, I said in substance that the evidence 
as tothe reasons for the change was so conflicting that I 
could not form an intelligent opinion, and consequently 
did not express any. 


PROFESSOR WHEELER Says that religious persecution 
has not been the established policy of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. This is measurably true if by persecution he 
means massacre, for there have been intervals between 
massacres. Christians were massacred only when they 
became too numerous and strong. But if it is persecu- 
tion to kill all who forsake the Mohammedan faith, to 
forbid Christians to carry arms with which to protect 
themselves against even robbers, to keep them under 
such a state of abject terror that they dare not answer 
a manly word to an insulting Turk, to refuse to receive 
their testimony in court, or give them the protection of 
justice; then this has been the constant, unfailing and 
exasperating system of persecution under which the 
Christians have lived in the Turkish Empire for four 
and a half centuries. Perhaps Professor Wheeler 
would call all this only political disability. But this is 
not a matter of politics. There is no_ politics 
in Turkey. It is a matter of downright persecution, 
and that, too, for no other reason than for being Chris- 
tians. It is true that the Turk is _ too lazy, 
or else too utterly sated, to massacre all the time, 
but he is never too lazy to persecute in these ways. He 
is quite indifferent between Christian sects, but let a 
Turk become a Christian and it will be seen instantly 
whether or not he persecutes systematically. Professor 
Wheeler is inclined to think that more Mohammedans 
have been assassinated by Christians than Christians by 
Mohammedans; but he is careful to say that he sets no 
limit of time. That is, he goes back to the’ Moors in 
Spain and tothe Crusades. But if he is going back to 
ancient wars whentalking of the present Eastern ques- 
tion he must count in the Christians that were killed 
when Christianity was nearly annihilated by the Turk 
in the East. It would be a preposterous statement as 
applied tothis century. As to the change of attitude of 
the Turkish Government toward American missions, 
that goes back more than eight years; in fact, to the dis- 
missal of Haireddin Pasha as Grand Vizier in 1878. 


With all our respect and admiration for Archbishop 
Ireland as a representative prelate of the best kind in 
the Roman Catholic Church, we cannot help thinking 
that he is at the same time a shining example of the 
unreasoning adulation which Catholic writers and 
speakers give to those who are their ecclesiastical su- 
periors. Here are passages from his late sermon on 
the New Age, delivered in Washington: 

‘Our duty to the age is to follow Leo. He is the Pon- 
tiff of the age. He knows it as no one else knows it. He 
directs it as no one else can direct it. He is the providen- 


tial leader given to the Church by Almighty God in these 


great days of social transition.”’ 3 
**Leo XIII! Let him be our teacher and our model. 

His encyclicals are the charter of the new age. Leo XIII 

is recognized by the nations of the world, by non-Catholics 
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as well as Catholics, to be the man of his age. All the 
ambitions, all the progress of the age, have found in him 
their guardian and protector.”’ 

‘‘ Where should Catholics stand in regard to all the ques 
tions that press themselves to-day upon the minds of men, 
in regard to all the movements with which humanity 
to-day palpitates? They should stand with Leo, the Pon- 
tiff of the age; with Leo, who understands so well the age, 
who is our Christ-given leader, whose direction of modern 
movements and whose interpretation of the great princi- 
ples of Christian truth in reference to these movements are 
marked with such nobility of thought and prudence of 
action. There is but one place for Catholics—near Leo, 
with Leo.” 2 

“‘ Again, I say Leo is our one leader. Our loyalty to him 

is our one test of Catholicity and brotherhood. Under Leo’s 
banner we will fight. Under Leo’s banner we shall win— 
win for God, for the Church, and for humanity.” 
“ “When the French Catholics are with the Pope, I am 
with the French Catholics; when they are against him Iam 
against them. When the German Catholics are with the 
Pope, I am with them; when they are against the Pope, I 
am against them.”’ 


Now this may sound very beautiful to those within the 
fold; but we cannot deny that it is carried to an extent 
which, to those outside the fold, is somewhat nau- 
seous. What more could he say for Christ? 








WE published, some weeks ago, an article by Mrs. S. 
W. Shoup, entitled ‘‘Mark Hanna’s First Campaign,” 
which we are sure interested all who care anything for 
the great science of teaching. But Mark Hanna’s first 
campaign, in which he acted as lieutenant for the young 
teacher, Emerson E. White, since so famous in Ameri- 
can pedagogics, and secured a victory in scholarship 
over the old school taught by a man whose name we 
have benevolently concealed under the initial ‘‘X,’’ was 
less ambitious than his second campaign. Three years 
later, in 1854, there was a new high school opened in 
Cleveland. Mark Hanna discovered that Mr. X. was 
hoping, on the ground of seniority of service, to obtain 
the: principalship. He went to the members of the 
school board who would hold over, and explained to 
them how superior a teacher Mr. White was and how 
much he did for his pupils. He alsoascertained which 
of the candidates for election to the school board could 
be trusted to vote for Mr. White for the high school, 
and electioneered with the business and professional 
men of Cleveland to vote for these candidates. In 


_ short, he conducted a thorough, discreet and victorious 


political campaign for Mr. White all by himself, altho 
he was only a high school boy of seventeen. Our au- 
thority for these facts comes from Judge Bartholomew, 
of Iowa, then a schoolmate of Mark Hanna. Mrs. 
Shoup sends us the following correction of an error 
in her article: 

I greatly regret that an error in my article, ‘‘ Mark 
Hanna's First Campaign,’’ should have caused Mr. White 
annoyance. I was told by one of Mr. White’s former pupils 
that Mr. Rockefeller had given Mr. White a beautiful resi- 
dence in Columbus—told it in such a way that I not only 
supposed it undoubted fact, but also a matter of general 
knowledge, which there could be no impropriety in men- 
tioning. I learn that it is an entire mistake. Mr. White 
has the beautiful home, but it is of his own earning, his in- 
come from his labors as teacher, lecturer and writer being 
anampleone. Mr. Rockefeller has publicly alluded to Mr. 
White as the man to whom, more than toany other person, 
except his sainted mother, he is indebted for a right start 
in life; but there never has been any occasion for him to ex- 
press his gratitude in the form of any gift whatever. Mr. 
White is still actively engaged in lecturing on educational 
topics and in preparing text-books. 


THE extermination of the race of seals would be an 
international misfortune, and it is generally agreed that 
unless something is done quickly such a result must be 
expected. We tried to police the waters of Bering Sea, 
in order to prevent pelagic sealing, which is particular- 
ly destructive; but our claim of jurisdiction. was not al- 
lowed by the Paris Tribunal, and an international court 
is now engaged in assessing the damages due British 
sealers seized by United States cutters outside the 
traditional three-mile limit. We cannot, therefore, pre- 
vent the slaughter which goes on every year in open 
sea, excepting sealers flying our flag; but it is possible 
to prevent this reckless waste of valuable animals by 
international agreement. If we can get England and 
Russia to enter into such an agreement with us the seal 
can be saved. The cruisers of each nation would seize 
any vessels engaged in the business, and turn them over 
tothe authorities of the nation to which they belong, 
to be dealt with according to the laws of that particu- 
lar nation. The President has appointed the Hon. John 
W. Foster and ex-Assistant Secretary Hamlin, as special 
agents of the State Department, to deal with the mat- 
ter. They will propose a renewal of the modus vivendi 
of 1891 with Great Britain for the coming season, with 
the hope of securing a permanent agrcement by negoti- 
ation. It ought to be possible to seeure co-operation in 
this matter. If not, the seal are doomed. - 

A COLLEGE president writes us to inquire whether we 
were not wrong in intimating that if any of the Geneva 
award remained undistributed, legitimate claims for ac- 
tual losses having been satisfied, it ought to be returned 
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to Great Britain. The point he makes is that England 
was fined by the Geneva tribunal for violating interna- 
tional law. We are quite clear that our correspondent is 
mistaken. The question before the tribunal was as to 
whether claims made by the United States for indemnity 
for the destruction of American vessels were claims for 
which Great Britain was properly liable.. It found that 
the British Government had not observed its obligations 
as a neutral power, and, while it excluded all indirect 
claims of the United States, for example, for the loss in- 
flicted by changing its commercial marine to the Brit- 
ish flag to avoid the depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers, the enhanced cost of insurance and the addi- 
tional expense incurred in putting down the rebellion, 
it made its award of $15,500,000 as ‘‘ indemnity for the 
satisfaction of allclaims,’’ which claims it declared are 
“hereby fully, perfectly and finally settled.’”” There 
was no fine imposed for violation of international law 

The damages assessed were actual and not exemplary 
damages. Since our note was written referring to the 
inquiry in the British Parliament as to an alleged unex- 
pended balance of $3,500,000, we have learned by corre- 
spondence with the State Department that there is no 
undistributed residue of the award. The amount was 
exhausted by the awards of the Second Court of Ala- 
bama claims, 1882-1885. 


....The great success of the University of Michigan 
is due to the fact that, while liberally supported by the 
State, the regents do not regard it as their duty to make 
it an engineof political propaganda. The Kansas State 
Agricultural College is in a far worse plight. The Board 
of Regents is controlled by Populists; and, not satisfied 
with the political views of the teachers,they first removed 
the President, who had been in service eighteen years, 
and appointed in his place a professor only two or three 
years from Harvard, whose views were agreeable to 
them, and followed up that action by the dismissal of 
fourteen other members of the faculty and numerous 
other employés, for the reason that they ‘‘ were not in 
harmony with the fundamental principles of the admin- 
istration.’’ That policy will give Populism a short ten- 
ure in Kansas. 


....-A Methodist minister has withdrawn from the 
Wyoming Conference, and denounced ‘‘the wilful- 
ly sinning and partisan bishops and presiding el- 
ders’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who have, 
he says, discriminated against him because he is a Pro- 
hibitionist. He declares that the Church is in complic- 
ity with the liquor traffic, and the vast majority of the 
bishops, pastors and voting members of the Methodist 
Episcopal] Church cast their influence and ballots for 
the representatives of the liquor traffic, and that he 
would as soon have the signatures of the meanest rum- 
sellers in the Church attached to his parchments as 
those of the bishops who ordained him. It is clear why 
he is discriminated against, and he deserves to be. He 
is one of those intemperate temperance men to whom 
the words of Kipling might apply: 

“But when it comes to slaughter, 
You've got to work on water.”’ 


....Notwithstanding an immense amount of mystifi- 
cation and concealment, we have good reason to state 
that the experts in the British Museum believe that 
the Logia has actually been discovered in a manuscript 
brought from Egypt, and by this time they are proba- 
bly at work upon the study of it. We have spoken of 
this supposed discovery before and are glad to be able 
to give this qualified confirmation; for if the Logia thus 
discovered is really the famous Logia of Papias, famil- 
iar to all students of New Testament literature, sup- 
posed by critics to be the original document which en- 
tered into the parts common in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, we have the most important discovery in biblical 
criticism ever made, and one whose publication will be 
looked for with the most intense interest. 


....There are over 300,000 French Canadians in New 
England, who are constantly coming and going be- 
tween the United States and Canada. They have fif- 
teen newspapers in New England which circulate large- 
ly in Canada, and every one of, them is a Liberal in 
Canadian politics. That is an explanation given of the 
astonishing defeat of the hierarchy at the late election. 
It is the reflex of the United States. It will be very 
interesting to watch the conflict between Laurier and 
the bishops for the control of the young papal Able- 
gate. 


....The critical paper, which we publish this week, 
by Dr. W. T. Harris, on the poetry of Omar Khayyam, 
will illuminate those who are inclined to that kind of 
cult which is given by faded and jaded epicures to poets 
of the Walt Whitman style of genius. In England 
there is actuallyan Omar Khayyam Club, which has 
an annual dinner; and Austin Dobson read a poem on 
the occasion last week. 


....Our heartiest congratulations go out to our edito- 
rial brother, Dr. Henry M. Field of The Evangelist, who, 
after seventy-five years of life, is yet one of the young- 
est men whom we see in our office or greet in any 
other, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Evangelizing Canadian Indians. 
BY THE REV. E. RYERSON YOUNG, JR. . 


THE Canadian Northwest is under the northern lights. 
‘That may account to some extent tor the halo of ro- 
mance that lingers around life in that region, and, as 
far as Christianity is concerned, around the work of the 
missionary toilers who have carried the Gospel to the 
natives of that land. 

From the fascinating records of the missionary labors 
in this wild North land, where perils of water, of cold 
and of savage men were met; where hurricane in sum- 
mer and blizzard in winter crossed the pathway; where 
loneliness gnawed the soul, and privations weakened 
the body; where the foes of righteousness were chal- 
lenged, met and overthrown; where trophies of the 
blood-stained cross were won, trained, and in their turn, 
sent out as heralds and soldiers of their Lord; yes, and 
from records where, in the midst of the fight, when 
wrong was rampant, and the cause of righteousness 
seemed to suffer, heroes, whose records are above, 
cheerfully laid down their lives, sealing their love for 
their Master and crowning their devotion to the salva- 
tion of their fellow-men; lessons of patience and perse- 
verance, lessons of encouragement and warning, lessons 
of triumph and failure, lessons of methods and means 
are to be pondered, and should not be pondered in vain. 
Let us study a few of these lessons. 

The first lesson that impresses us is that there is 
nothing like Christianity to benefit the natural man. 
Cleanse the heart and the man will be dissatisfied till he 
has clean surroundings. The man who has felt the 
delights of the garments of salvation, will make heroic 
efforts to improve the environments of the body. 

The Canadian Government has established Indian 
schools; but its wise policy has long been to encourage 
and support all missionary effort in the way of extend- 
ing knowledge and useful information among the 
natives. The quality of this knowledge has varied in 
the different denominations, and was tested when the 
half-breeds of Manitoba defied the authoritities. Dur- 
ing this insurrection a great many Indians who were 
Roman Catholics joined the rebels; but notan Indian 
from any of the Protestant missions was found in the 
ranks of the insurgents. 

Wherever Protestant missionaries have gone, preached 
and taught the religion of the Son*of God, calling the 
people to truly repent of their sins and to the service of 
Jesus Christ, peace has been their portion; difficulties 
and entanglements caused by sin have been settled, and 
a prosperity that is unknown either in pagan villages 
or in Roman Catholic settlements has attended their 
efforts. 

The faithful teaching and preaching of Christianity is 
the first essential requisite for successful missionary 
work, for abiding civilization, and for peaceful govern- 
ment. 

Another lesson that impresses itself upon us is that, 
while the white man has brought the Indian his great- 
est blessing, which is Christianity, he has also brought 
him his greatest curse, which is ‘‘fire-water.’’ The 
wild, outdoor, sensual natures of the Indians, crave the 
fiery fluid; and tho they know it is not for their good, 
yet many seem to be utterly unable to resist the temp- 
tations of drink. In this weakness they may not be 
alone, and it behooves those who are strong and who 
are in authority to see that temptation is not flaunted in 
the eyes of the weak, and the snares of vice are not laid 
in the way of the unwary. . However, in the Northwest, 
after vigorous effort, tremendous opposition and untold 
suffering, a prohibitory law was enforced, prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to the Indians. But in spite of the 
vigilance of the mounted police, rum and whisky are 
occasionally smuggled into a camp of pagan Indians, 
and then, as the result, rows and fights are the order of 
the day, which are nearly always attended by blood- 
shed. 

The great Fur-Trading Company often make the 
boast that they never sold liquor to the Indians; but 
the missionaries illumined their treacherous schemes, 
and revealed many ways of darkness that were horrible 
to be known. 

Oh no, the liquor was not ‘‘sold’’ or ‘* bartered,” 
but it was “ presented”’ and ‘‘given’’ in curious ways. 
The fine hunter with his splendid pack of furs would 
come in, his naturally keen sense of bargaining all 
alert, and his body in healthy condition after the chase. 
This strength of body and alertness of eye are not 
pleasing to the trader, but with all the suavity of a 
tempter, he ‘‘treats’”’ his hunter toa cup of rum, and 
plies him with more and more till the glistening eye is 
drowsy, the natural sense abated. Bargaining begins 
andends very quickly. The poor Indian gets very lit- 
tle for his valuable furs, and then with his purchases he 
stumbles to his wigwam, abuses his wife, and falls into 
a heavy slumber, of which he will have to have a good 
many ere the effects of the poisonous fire-water are at 
all, if ever, eradicated from-his body. It is a wonder 
to missionaries that the Indians when they have re- 
covered from their debauch, and comprehended their 
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treatment, have not scalped more traders than they 
have. There are records of a few of these scoundrels 
reaping a just harvest of their sowing. But in many, 
only too many cases the innocent ones in the wigwams 
suffer the blows while the traders get the fur, and the 
stupid Indians only clamor for more fire-water. Another 
battle for the right that was fought out on somewhat 
heroic lines and which has its tragedy or martyrdom 
was the right of the Indians to rest on the Sabbath 
Day. 

The great Fur-Trading Company ot the land that had 
the monopoly ruled the country with despotic power. 
No governor ever ruled a State with such despotism or 
had such implicit obedience as the Governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company had from his employés and serv- 
ants. This company opposed the incoming of the mis- 
sionaries, lest they might let the outside world know of 
the magnificent heritage that was inthe northern part 
of the American continent. They wanted to keepit a 
secret fromthe world, an unsettled, fur-bearing coun- 
try, and thus a source of fabulous wealth to them- 
selves. When missionaries entered they carried the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ with all the ardor of the Apos- 
tles. Among other Christian duties they insisted upon 
the Day of Rest. Opposition was at once aroused. 
Mammon was inarms. If the hunters were to rest one 
day in seven, Mammon reasoned, we would not get by 
one-seventh the amount of fur. If the brigades rested 
every seventh day, it would cause great delay and great 
loss of money. 

The missionary who was in the thickest of this 
struggle was the Rev. James Evans, the greatest bene- 
factor of the Indians, the intrepid missionary, and the 
inventor of the syllabic characters, in which the In- 
dian Bible is printed. Mr. Evans was the representa- 
tive of the Wesleyan Church in Great Britain. He had 
begun his missionary work in 1840,and was wonderfully 
successful. The extent of his journeys was marvelous; 
superintendence of the whole missionary campaign in 
that country of ‘‘magnificent distances’’ was faithful- 
ly attended to; and his magnum opus, the invention of 
the syllabic characters, the reduction of an unwritten 
language into such a shape that the people might have 
the Word of Godin their own tongue, was perfected, 
and many portions of the Scriptures were translated 
and printed by himself. 

But he seemed to be too good, too energetic, too suc- 
cessful a man to be allowed to pursue his beneficent 
w:rk in peace. His firmness in insisting upon the Sab- 
bath Day was too much forthe directors of the Hudson 
Bay Company. They soon found that it was of no use 
to meet the man personally, for, like Stephen’s oppc- 
nents, they could not withstand his arguments or his 
spirit. But a more successful and villanous method 
was within their power. In the home land they insti- 
gated and spread such slanderous reports of Mr. Evans’s 
work and personal character, that the men in authority 
in the Church which Mr. Evans represented, called him 
home to give an account. He wrote and pleaded his 
great work, and declared the wickedness of his lying 
accusers; but it was of no avail; he was compelled to 
leave the work that was so dear to his he:rt, and which 
he was performing so grandly, to return home to meet 
not only the slanders of false accusers, but to know that 
his brethren had believed him false, 
treated him with aversion. 

Ere he had returned he had met with a crushing sor- 
row in accidentally shooting a beloved fellow-worker. 
All these sorrows, heaping themselves upon him so sud- 
denly, were too much forthis noble man. In 1846in a 
town in England, after pleading the cause of his great 
work, and his faithfulness, he returned to the home ofa 
friend. He was not long in the hospitable home when 
he suddenly fell forward from his seat, and when as- 
sistants came to him ‘‘he was not, for God had taken 
him.”’ 

The slander of enemies, the taunts ofthe wicked and 
the opposition of Mammon could be patiently borne; 
the privations, perils, and toils abundant of missionary 
life could be cheerfully er.dured; but to be spurned by 
those whom he loved, and from whom he had expected 
support, with his other sorrow, had broken his heart. 

This is a specimen of the way the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany shut upthose who interfered with their suzer- 
ainty of theGreat North land. The Rev. Mr. Rundle, 
who died about a year ago, told of how he was belied 
to his face, and was so hounded for the little informa- 
tion he gave that he was forced into sorrowful silence 
upon a subject so dear to himas the extension of the 
means of salvation to the needy sons of the woods. 

But the fight did not end here. Other missionaries 
followed up the work begun. The gantlet of challenge 
was thrown down. Tests were made. From the long, 
arduous, and trying trips of the Voyageurs, it was found 
that the Indians who rested cn the Sabbath did their 
work quicker, delivered their cargoes in better shape, 
and the men themselves were in far better condition 
than those who took no day of rest. These results 
caused a change of policy in favor of the Sabbath with 
its privileges and benefits to the needy toilers. 

The treatment of the Indians by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has not been spotless; but Canadians pride 

themselves that they have.tried to deal honestly and 


and therefore 
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keep conscientiously their treaties with the natives. 
When any agent was found pilfering, or neglecting his 
duties, he was promptly discharged from his office, 
fined by the law, and sometimes imprisoned. 

The trouble with the half-breeds of Manitoba, who 
entangled some pagan Indians and found Roman Cath- 
olic sympathizers, was never considered an Indian 
war. It is to be regretted that the Reservation plan is 
stillin force, which is by no means helpful in the devel- 
opment of individual independence which is the salva- 
tion of any race. 

The Northern Lights have cast their halo over that 
land and wooed some Indians to the uncertain felicities 
of the Happy Hunting Ground; the Sun-Dogs, those 
augurs of coming trouble, have filled their votaries 


with black despair; but the Sun of Righteousness has 


arisen in that land, with healing in his beams. May 
that great light still more and more be the portion of 
the dusky inhabitants of the North; may the warm rays 
of the Sun of Love pierce more and more successfully 
the chilly gloom of the pagans’ night, and may the life 
that knows no ending be more and more the inheritance 
of those whose feet have followed the hunter's trail! 


Deer Park, Toronto, Ontario. 





BisHop JOHN P. NEWMAN, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has provided funds sufficient to educate 
ten young men in the three years’ course of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Madison, N. J. 


....The largest Lutheran synod in the United States 
is that of Missouri, which embraces many States within 
its limits. According to the latest statistics it has 2,916 
ministers, 1,915 congregations and 380,000 communi- 
cants. It has also 1,527 parochial schools with 87,908 
scholars. The number of baptisms last year was 36,233, 
and there were 18,167 confirmations. 


....-The committee appointed by the last National 
Council of the Congregational Churches to arrange for 
the Second International Council, to be held, probably 
in Boston, in 1899, met recently, and completed some of 
the arrangements. The program is being prepared, and 
correspondence with English Congregationalists has 
shown that there will be a large representation from 
across the ocean. 


....The Apostolic Delegate of the Pope, Mgr. Del 
Val, has received a great deal of attention from the 
civic and ecclesiastical authorities of Canada. | Last 
week he held aconference with the archbishops, the 
results of which are not known. Ernest Pacaud, of 
Quebec, whose newspaper was suppressed by Bishop 
Labrecque, has laid charges before the Apostolic Dele- 
gate against the bishop. 


....The New York Sabbath Committee observes its 
fortieth anniversary this week. Dr.W. W. Atterbury, 
who has been its executive officer for more than twenty- 
five years, gives an elaborate and valuable report show- 
ing the origin and purpose of the Committee, what it 
has accomplished, a digest of recent changes in Sunday 
laws and of judicial decisions, and the condition of the 
Sunday question in foreign countries. 


....The question of Sabbath desecration is becoming 
a vital one in Richmond, Va. As in other places, the 
failure on the part of the police force and the courts to 
enforce the law is regarded as the most serious source 
of evil. The Methodist Sunday-School Union, the 
Baptist ministers’ meeting and the Ministerial Associa- 
tion have taken up the matter and are pressing the 
municipal authorities to more decided action. 


...-Nominations for Moderator of the next General 
Assembly of the Northern Presbyterian Church, to 
meet at Winona, Ind., May 2oth, have commenced. 
The Western papers, further 
East, are presenting the name of Henry C. Minton, 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. Inthe East the name 
of ex-President Benjamin Harrison is suggested. 


with strong support 


....The annual meeting of the Bahamas Baptist 
Union, recently held at Nassau, showed that there has 
been good progress during the past year. 
chapels have been opened, and there was manifest an 
earnest purpose to enter on new fields. By the most 
diligent care expenditure has been kept within income, 
so that the new year starts out without debt under the 
efficient direction of the superintendent, the Rev. D. 
Wilshere. 


A number of 


....A bill for the better observance of Sunday asa 
day of rest is pending in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Premier Laurier has, however, spoken against 
it. He saysthat it legislates on a subject that more 
properly belongs to the provincial Legislatures, and that 
its proposition to stop railway and canal,traffic on Sun- 
days would interfere with continental commerce, and 
could not be enacted so long as the United States has no 
such law. Itis expected that the bill will be stopped, 
altho it has passed its second reading. 


....The American Bible Society in making its annual 
appropriations for its work all over the world has been 
compelled to reduce the figures considerably. This 
comes at a most unfortunate time,as everywhere the op- 
portunities are greater thanever. During the past-year 
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in the Levant agency the issues have been larger than 
ever before,and considering the condition of the country 

‘am unexpectedly large number have been sold. To 
withdraw or diminish work for that Society, as for the 
missionary societies, means very serious loss to the 
whole missionary work. 


....For some time there have been reports that Dr. 
John Watson’s theological views did not meet with the 
entire approval of his-fellow-Presbyterian clergymen. 
The reports have been indorsed by the preparation of a 
paper by Dr. Kennedy Moore for presentation to the 
approaching Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, in which, it is alleged that Dr. Watson holds 
defective, if not absolutely erroneous views. This has 
called out the assertion on the part of some of Dr. 
Moore’s associates that he himself is not above sus- 
pic‘on in this respect, and the moderator of one presby- 
tery has been advised to bring countercharges against 
the complainant. 


....The American Board reports receipts for March 
of $42,816, a falling off of $13,747 from those for March, 
1896. The Woman’s Boards alone show an increase— 
$659; all other departments a decrease—donations, 
$4,862; legacies, $7,320; special objects, $2,086. The 
amount for the seven months is $291,874 against $339,- 
708 for last year. The deficit of $47,833 includes lega- 
cies, $34,495; donations, $16,175; Woman’s Boards, 
$10,209. Special objects showed an increase, $12,923, 
and Sunday-schools remain almost exactly the same, 
$5,538. If the Board is to meet its present obligations 
it must receive by August 30th $328,788, or $81,137 more 
than it received during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


....The Southern Presbyterian papers do not appar- 
ently look with favor upon the renewal of efforts to 
unite the Northern and Southern Churches. Zhe South- 
ern Presbyterian suggests another way. It proposesa 
division of the whole Presbyterian Church into sections 
Eastern, Central,Western and Southern, independent in 
judicial affairs, tho holding the same doctrine and form 
of government. Then for united work, as foreign and 
home missions, education, publication, etc., a triennial 
assembly might be made of representatives from each 
section. Judicial cases it proposes shall terminate in 
the General Assembly ofeach geographical section and 
not be appealed to the larger body. 


....The two organizations under the general lead of 
the Rev. A. B. Simpson, the Christian Alliance or Faith 
Mission and the International Missionary Alliance have 
been united under the name of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance. It will be under the care of a Board 
of Managers of twenty-one persons arranged in three 
sets of seven each, one set retiring annually. There 
will bea President and General Superintendent in con- 
junction with the Board of Managers and a small execu- 
tive committee consisting of the heads of departments. 
Each department is to be under the care of a special 
superiniendent and secretary, and the entire work is to 
be provided for in a more thorough and systematic 
manner than beiore. In connection with the reorgan- 
ized society is to be the Alliance settlement at Nyack on 
the Hudson. The Missionary Institute is to be erected 
there, and there are to be lots for sale for a general 
community life. 


...-The Paulist Fathers inthis city celebrated recent- 
ly the jubilee of Father Augustine Hewitt, one of 
their best-known members. Father Hewitt is a gradu- 
ate of Amberst College, being a classmate of Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, and Dr. F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Central New 
York. Father Hewitt was ordained priest in Charles- 
ton, S.C., March 25th, 1847, where he remained for two 
years. After that he resided in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, coming to thiscity in 1865, since which time he 
has been professor of theology in the Paulist Seminary. 
He received the degree of D.D. from Amherst in 1877, 
and has written a number of books, besides being con- 
nected with Ze Catholic World. The ceremonies in 
commemoration of the jubilee were elaborate, and in- 
dicated the high esteem in which he is held not only in 
his own order, of which he is now superior, but in the 
Church, while the very large attendance witnessed the 
regard felt for him by the community at large. 


...-The provisional program for the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Convention of the Christian Endzavor Society, 
to be held in San Francisco, states that the meetings 
will open onthe evening of July 7th. On Thursday 
there will be the welcome meetings in two different 
pavilions accommodating together 16,000 people. Pres- 
ident Clark will deliver his annual address, and the an- 
nual report will be presented by Secretary Baer. Thurs- 
day afterncon will be given up to denominational ral- 
lies. Among the special topics to be discussed will be, 
on Thursday evening, ‘‘ Christian Citizenship.” on Fri- 
day, ‘‘ Loyalty to the Church,” “‘ Endeavor Extension 
in Country Districts and.in Large Cities,” ‘‘ Interna- 
tional, Interdenominational and World-wide Fellow- 
ship” and ‘*‘ Denominational Loyalty.’’ There will aJso 
be a school of methods and discussions as to rendering 
committee work more effective and the interesting of 
the Church authorities as well as of the young people. 
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The last day will be missions day; home, foreign and 
city evangelization, systematic and proportionate giv- 
ing and the claims of the ministry upon young men. 


....In the Russian province. of Kieff a number of 
Stundists have been arrested and lodged in jail on the 
charge of either attending or conducting religious 
meetings not sanctioned by either the Church or the 
police. Inthe same district several orthodox ‘‘ mis- 
Sionaries” are hard at work ‘‘converting’’ the Stun- 
dists, and recent reports go to show that their efforts 
have not been altogether unsuccessful, as several of the 
weaker brethren have gone back to the Orthodox fold. 
In attempting to cross the Russo-Riimanian frontier, 
recently, three Stundist preachers who had escaped 
from Gerusi inthe Caucacus, whither they had been de- 
ported, were arrested and sent to jail by the Russian 
frontier police. Two of them are known to be in the 
frontier prison, but of the third no tidings are forth- 
coming, and his friends fear that he has been secretly 
dispatched either to the interior or to Siberia. ‘Owing 
to the fact thata number of leading Stundists have re- 
cently made their escape into Rimania the police are 
keeping the strictest watch on the brethren under their 
surveillance. They now oblige these unfortunate peo- 
ple to report themselves daily to the police. Hitherto 
if they reported themselves once a fortnight it was con- 
sidered sufficient. 


....The Presbyterian Board reports the receift for 
March, the last month but one of the financial year, of 
$113,055, less than was contributed in March, 1896, by 
$5,276. The total receipts for the year have been, thus 
far, $527,882 against $647.394 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The deficiency of $119,512 is shared 
by each department—donations by churches, $14,178; 
Women’s Boards, $17,950; Sabbath-schools, $2,865 ; 
Young People’s Societies, $443; legacies, $73,866; mis- 
cellaneous, $10,210. The amount authorized by the last 
General Assembly was $1,034,000; the amount actually 
appropriated has been $949,088. To this must be added 
the amount remaining in the previous debt, $31,351. 
Allowing for certain properties sold on the field, there 
remains the sum of $432,557 to be received by the last 
of April if there is to be no debt. In April of 1896 
$224,066 was received; so that an advance of $208,491 
must be made, or, allowing $55,c0ofor unused appropri- 
ations, gain cn exchange, etc., about $150,000. In 
view of the record of the past year such an advance can 
scarcely be expected. Therefore the Board must face 
the probability of a debt of at least $150,000. It is to be 
noted, also, that the books of the Treasury close 
promptly on April 30th on account of the early meeting 
ot the General Assembly. 


...-One of the most perplexing problems for the mis- 
sionary societies is the care of missionary children left 
in this country for education or because the climate of 
the foreign field is too severe. The first home connect- 
ed with the American Board was in Auburndale, Mass. 
That, however, did not meet all the demands, and an- 
other home was established in Cleveland, O. This, 
however, proved inadequate, and an effort to increase 
the accommodations has resulted in the opening, on 
April 3d, of the Tank Home for missionary children. 
There were in attendance fifty missionary children of 
all ages, from infants to seniors in college or seminary. 
Dr. H. M. Tenney, of the Second Congregational 
Church, of the Oberlin Missionary Home Association, 
stated that the entire cost of the building up to the pres- 
ent time has been $16,000; there is a debt of $1,600, and 
the third floor is still unfinished for lack of funds. The 
home takes its name from Mrs. C. L. A. Tank, a wealthy 
and cultured woman, who came to this country from 
Holland. From her estate $10,000 was received, and of 
this one-half was used for the building, and half is held 
asa nucleus of the endowment. The home provides 
accommodations for ten boys and twelve girls rooming 
in the building, and for the family in charge. The din- 
ing room seats a much larger number. The idea is to 
accommodate, so far as possible, others who have rooms 
outside, as well as families of missionaries who find 
quarters in Judson Cottage in the same yard. 


Missions. 
A Mohammedan Theological School. 


BY THE REV. R. HOSKINS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE Metuopist Episcopat CHURCH. 


In India there are 60,000,000 Mohbammedans who rep- 
resent the growth by emigration and conversion, and 
the naturalincrease by births during the past goo years. 
In conquering the various native States the Mohammed- 
ans found that nearly one-half of the income of these 
States was dedicated to the support of Hindu priests, 
idols and temples. The large stream of money which 
had supported idolatry amounted, in 1697, to the sum 
of $200,000,000 yearly; it was largely turned to the 
maintenance and propagation of Islam. - Mosques were 
built at public expense in the heart of rankest Hindu- 
ism, asat Benares and Muttra, with thé hope that these 
buildings would hasten the downfall of idolatry and 
the extension of Islam. In all the large cities Arabic 
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schools for the study of the Koran and Mohammedan 
traditions were maintained, the teachers were well paid, 
and thousands of pupils were freely supplied with food, 
clothing and dormitories; and the energies of the State 
were consecrated to the religious subjugation of the 
people. 

But Islam was inherently weak; it thrived as long as 
pillage and robbery were the privilege of the faithful; 
but when the Mohammedan rulers sought to pacify the 
country and to conciliate their subjects, their whole sys- 
tem of government fell to pieces. 

Thirty-seven years before the East India Company 
began to be a ruling power in India the Mughal Empire 
had begun tocrumble. The shadow of Mohammedan 
rule continued at Delhi until 1857; but in the meantime 
the East India Company had become the paramount 
power in the land; and when the fragments of Moham- 
medan rule came under the care of the East India 
Company the State contributions for the support of 
mosques, Maulvis and Arabic schools ceased. At 
the present time there are Mohammedan theological 
schools in Madras, Hyderabad, Delhi, Deoband, Sahar- 
anpore, Cawnpore, Bhopal, Muzaffarpore, Rampore and 
a few minor places. 

The Cawnpore school has been in existence fifty 
years. In its earlier years it was quite elementary; 
but, owing to the indomitable perseverance of Hafiz 
Ilahi Bakhsh, it has been raised toa high standard. 
Hafiz Ilahi Bakhsh is a wholesale dealer in hardware, 
crockery, oil and household supplies, tho his goods are 
mostly European. He is upright in all his dealings, is 
prot accustomed to take unfair advantage; he is affable 
and pleasant in speech, and highly estimated by his 
neighbors. 

On Ilahi Bakhsh has largely devolved the support of 
this school; it has been a heavy burden, but he has 
never flinched. The Mohammedan native states of 
Hyderabad and Rampore make regular monthly contri- 
butions, and many wealthy. Mohammedan gentlemen 
have made good subscriptions, which they for a time 
have paid; but usually these subscriptions are quickly 
forgotten. 

The income of the school for 1893 was as follows: 
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For rice to eat in fasting time............. 25 00 
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The eighty stipendary students have a very simple 
diet, largely of pea soup; the cost of this diet averages 
eighty cents per month for each man. No meat, pas- 
try, fruits, butter, milk tea or coffee is furnished. 
The students are frequently invited to marriage feasts, 
and they do full justice to the occasion. On Fridays 
the wealthy Mohammedans invite the students, in 
couples, to dine at their houses. They sleep on the cold 
brick floor, because there is not room enough to accom- 
modate bedsteads and no money to buy them. 

Some of the more advanced students get employment 
as private tutors in families, and in this way they con- 
siderably improve their circumstances and at the same 
time they continue their studies in the school. 

There are students from Chittagong, Bokhara, Tibet, 
Assam, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and the 
total number last year was one hundred and fifty. The 
bright, intelligent boys of the large cities, where pub- 
lic service and commerce put a premium on intelligence 
do not study Mohammedan theology. 

The best students in this school come from the in- 
tellectually stagnant sections of the land. The subjects 
of the text-books, which are all in Arabic, and the 
number of text-books, are: Etymology, 1; Syntax, 4; 
Arithmetic, 1; Geometry, t; Rhetoric, 2; Debating, 1; 
Logic, 11; Philosophy 2; Poetry and. Belle Lettres, 4; 
Physical Geography, 4; Theology, 7;° Mohammedan 
ceremonies, 11; Traditions of Islam, 8; Commentaries 
of Koran, 2. 

The books are largely memorized in Arabic and ex- 
plained in Hindustani. No history is taught, no ac- 
count of other religions is taken, and music is utterly 
tabooed as tho it were a child of the Devil. 

The language of the students becomes very stilted; 
they pride themselves on their Arabic and interlard so 
much Arabic that the average man stands amazed at 
the profundity of the Maulvi. The art of public speech 
is not taught, tho monotonous chanting of the Koran is 
highly prized. 

The school year closes with an assembly in which 
the manager reports the finances and prospects of the 
school; and the graduates appear before the audience 
and are proclaimed to have completed the curriculum 
of study. Toeach graduate is given a diploma, and on 
the head of each is bound a yellow cottonturban, on 
which is stamped a score of times, ‘‘ Fazi/at ka dastar,’” 
which means ‘‘ the turban of perfection.”’ 

Last year fourteen young men graduated, and they 
all received good appointments. ‘Several graduates 
teach Arabic in Government schools, several have be- 
come proficient-in the native system of medicine, and 
they ali stand’ high in the estima:ion of their fellow-Mo- 
hammedans because of their Arabic culture. 


Newron, Mass. 
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Literature. 
J. H. McCarthy’s Rubaiyat.* 


BY THE HON. W. T. HARRIS, 
Usirep STATES COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTION. 

THE popularity of the writings of Omar Khayyam 
in these last days of the nineteenth century is proba- 
bly to be explained by the widespread reaction against 
all kinds of authority, particularly the authority of 
the Church and patriarchal authority in the family 
and the school. The first revolt against the Church 
produced Protestantism with its individual right to 
read the Bible and interpret it for himself. While 
attacking ecclesiastical authority, the first movement 
was strenuous in its assertion of the authority of the 
moral law, and in general it affirmed the former view 
of the world, altho founding it on reason instead of 
revelation. The second reaction, such as is going on 
in the Latin countries of Europe, in the universities 
of northern Europe, and among certain classes of 
literati and students of natural science in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, throws off not merely ecclesiastic 
authority, but the authority of the system of ethics 
itself. The naturalism of such writers as Walt Whit- 
man and Swinburne has been adopted by a large class 
in England and America. The cycle of Persian 
poetry is the world-historical expression of this re- 
action against creeds and codes. Instead of recog- 
nizing one’s true self in the moral ideal, one chooses 
to recognize the self in the appetites and passions of 
the moment. It is the transient personality rather 
than the permanent personality that gets celebrated 
in the literature of Omar Khayyam. Of the five 
threads of the poem, there are four which can be 
arranged easily so as to express two contradictions: 

A. The first has much to say regarding fate or the 
foreordination of Allah. God has foreordained and 
determined all things and events from the beginning. 
I, therefore, am not responsible for what I am or for 
anything I will do. My will is not mine. The 
wheel (the Divine potter’s wheel) has determined all 
things, and there is no responsibility on the part of 
the human pots, jars and goblets that it has made. 
God alone is responsible for my life and my deeds. 


A. FATALISM. 
[Zhe wheel of the heavens and the grave of nothingness.]| 
1. ‘‘ Here below we are but puppets for the diversion 
of the wheel of the heavens. This is indeed a truth 
ard no simile. We truly are but pieces on this chess- 
board of humanity, which in the end we leave, only to 
enter, one by one, into the grave of nothingness.’’— 
Quatrain 61. 
[Our efforts but a vain striving. | 
2. ‘‘ All things that be were long since marked upon 
the tablet of creation. Heaven’s pencil has naught to 
do with good and evil. God set on fate its necessary 
seal; and all our efforts are but a vain striving.’’—Q. 86. 


[foreknowledge of God a proof of my subjection to fate.] 
3. ‘‘ When God built up my body out of clay, he knew 
beforehand the fruit of all my deeds. It is not in defi- 
ance of his will that [ a sinner have sinned. Why, 
then, for me does nether hell await ?’—Q. 112. 


[We are not accountable for our lives.| 

4. ‘‘ The day when the celestial steed of golden stars 
was saddled, when the proud planets and the constella- 
tions were created—from that same day the divan of 
fate decreed our lot. How, then, can we be held ac- 
countable, since ours is the position that has been made 
for us ?’’—Q. 219. 

[We cannot alter our fate.] 

5. ‘* Thou hast fashioned me of water and clay; how, 
then, can I alter it? Whether I be made of wool or of 
silk, itisthou who hast woven; how, then, can I alter 
it? Thou hast predestined my good and evil deeds— 
how Can I alter it?"’—Q. 236. 

[God is responsible for our sins.] 

6. ‘‘ Thou who commandest the quick and the dead, 
the wheel of heaven obeys thy hand. What if I am 
evil; am I not thy slave? Which, then, is the guilty 
one? Art thou not Lord of all ?’—Q. 344. 

B. Over against this a second series of quatrains 
express the impulse to tree will to contradict the will 
of Allah, and especially to contradict his revealed de- 
sire as expressed in the moral Commandments of the 
Koran. Let us disobey the Koran, the revealed 
word of Allah, drink wine, eat gluttonously, and 
riot with dancing girls, notwithstanding the Koran 
strictly forbids all these things.* This is an uncon- 
scious confession that, after all, the Divine potter’s 
_ wheel has not placed us under fate. We are free to 

* THe Rusatvat or Omar Kayyvam. Translated into English Prose 
by Justis Hunritey McCartuy, M.P. The Bibelot Series. Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Me. Edition limited to 925 copies. 
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choose between two different careers, a career of de- 
bauchery or a career of righteousness, industry and 
temperance. This admission comes out in the full 
expression, in this series of quatrains, of the con- 
sciousness of responsibility. The individual holds 
himself responsible for his choice of a life of disobe- 
dience. The admission of responsibility is the ad- 
mission of free will and the ability to contradict the 
will of the ruler or master is, of course, an ability to 
originate a new series of events in the world, and to 
be responsible for them. 


B. INDIVIDUALLFREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
[ Transcendental self-assertion. | 


7, ““Yea, it is I, who, in this ruined tavern, sur- - 


rounded by drinkers and dancers, have staked for their 
sakes, all my belongings, soul and heart, and worldly 
gear, down to my very drinking cup. ThusI set my- 
self free from hope of heaven and from fear of hell. 
Thus lam abovefthe elements, earth, air, fire and wa- 
ter.’’—Q. 45. 

[Exhortation to choose.} 

8. ‘‘ Fling dust to the skies, and drink deep of the 
wine flagon; seek ever the fairest women. To what end 
dost'thou sue for pardon, to what end dost thou pray, 
seeing that of all those departed hence, not one has re- 
turned ?’’—O. 68. 

[Explanation of the motive of my free choice.] 

g. ‘‘ If I do drink wine it is not for mine own selfish 
gratification, it is not for riot’s sake or to hold aloof 
from religion and the virtues; no it is but that I may 
escape for a moment from myself. No other purpose 
spurs me to drink and be drunken.’’—Q. 130. 

[/ choose one career, you another.]| 

Io. ‘‘ I know not if he who created me belongs to happy 
paradise or to terrible hell; but I know that a cup of 
wine, a fair paramour, and a lute on the borders of a 
pleasant land, rejoice my heart in this present hour, 
and that thou livest on the promise of a future para- 
dise.’’—Q. 314. 

[Strengthen thy soul, and daff the world aside.] 

11.,‘‘ Wouldst thou have the world at thy feet, then 
strengthen thou thy soul, and believe with me that wis- 
dom lies in drinking wine and daffing the world aside.’’— 
Q. 354. : 

[A free man’s desire. | 

12. ‘‘ If I, like God, were master of the heavens I would 
blot them from the world, and fashion new skies be- 
neath which free man might gain his heart’s desire.”’ 
—Q. 378. 

[How to secure a happy life.] 

13. *‘Do you desire a happy life, do you desire a 
heart devoid of care, then drink, drink, drink, with 
every passing minute, and from each draught find new 
delight in life.’’—Q. 391. 

[Defy the law of the Koran.] 

14. ‘‘ Lo the season of roses is at hand, and then it de- 
lights me to defy the law of Alkoran with budding girls 
of tulip-cheeks; for a measure of five days my cup shall 
convert the green grass into bedsof tulips.’’-—Q. 403. 

[Honor the tavern.] 

15. ‘‘In this house of life, philosopher, drink red 
wine, so every atom of thy dust, which the wind yet shall 
carry, will fall steeped in wine, on the threshold of the 
tavern.’’—Q. 406; the last. 

C. A third series of quatrains may be selected 
from the Audsazyat which show the sequence of this 
act of individual defiance against the will of Allah. 
They depict the quality of life chosen by the indi- 
vidual over against the life demanded by religion. 
Altho the poet could live abstemiously and chastely 
he prefers the life of drunkenness and lust, and the 
larger part of the quatrains of the Rudazyat describe 
this love for wine and roses and dancing girls. In 
fact, before completing the four hundred and sixty-six 
quatrains found in the prose translation of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy one will find these descriptions monotonous. 
There is not the variety of situation which European 
poets of ability would invent. 

Cc. WHAT MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
[Be drunk and forget your sorrow.]| 

16. ‘‘ Let the lucky lover be drunk from year’s end to 
year’s end, drenched in wine and garbed in shame; for 
when we are wise and wide awake sorrow assaults us 
from all quarters, but no sooner are we drunk than we 
laugh at fortune.’’—Q. Io. 


[ Steeped in wine. ]} 


17. ‘‘ I wish to drink so deep, so deep of wine that its - 


fragrance may hang about the soil where I shall sleep, 
and that revelers, still dizzy from last night’s wassail, 
shall, on visiting my tomb, from its very perfume fall 
dead drunk.’’—Q. 27. 
[ The delights of life.| 

18. ‘‘When the hand possesses a loaf of wheaten 
bread, two measures of wine, and a piece of flesh, 
when seated with tulip-cheeks in some lonely spot, be- 
hold such joy as is not given to all sultans.’’—Q. 398. 
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[/ndifferences to life’s cares (when drunk).| 
1g. ‘‘ The cares of this world are not worth one bar- 
leycorn. We are happy. If we breakfast we do not 
dine. We are happy. Naught comes to us from the 
kitchen. We beseech no one. We are happy.’’—Q. 427. 
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[Happier than a king.] 

20. ‘Give me a flagon of red wine, a book of verses, 
a loaf of bread and a little idleness. If with such 
store ] might sit by thy dear side in some lonely place 
I should deem myself happier than a king in his king- 
dom.”’—Q. 449. 

D. The fourth class of quatrains depict for us the 
pessimistic condition of the soul which naturally 
arises from an attempt to find the solution of the 
problem of life in debauchery. The world is empty 
and ugly. Men are so wretched that it were better 
never to have been born. It is better even now to 
die than to live any longer. Life is an empty cheat. 
Allah has cheated us by giving us such an unhappy 
lot. In this and the previous class of quatrains (C 
and D) we see how the poet presents the contradic- 
tion. In the former (C) the individual reprobate 
chooses evil and wretchedness in their cause, nameiy, 
in intemperance and lust. And then in the latter 
series (D) he blames Allah for the effect—the wretch- 
edness which follows from his own choice of the 
cause, namely, wine and sensuality. 


D,. A LIFE OF DEBAUCHERY LEADS TO PESSIMISM. 
[The hateful earth, full of sorrow.] 

21. ‘‘Since it is the fate of man upon this hateful 
earth to feed on sorrow and to vex his soul, he must be 
accounted happy who departs swiftly fromthe world, 
but he most happy who never comes into the world.’’— 


ak: 
[After all my sensuality I get only shipwreck. | 


22. ‘‘ When I draw near unto the gear of this world I 
behold all mankind seizing on the good things it con- 
tains without any merit of theirs, while to me, O All- 
powerful God, nothing is vouchsafed but the shipwreck 
of my hopes.’’—Q. 128. 


[Zhe world a tomé.] 

23. ‘‘This aged caravanserai which men call the 
world, this alternating home of light and night, is but 
the fag end of a feast of a hundred such lords as Jam- 
shid. It is but a tomb, serving as a pillow for the sleep 
of a hundred such kings as Bahram.’’—Q. 140. 


[ Would that I never had been born.]| 


24. ‘‘ If I were free to use my will, if I were free from 
cares of good and evil in this worthless world, how 
willingly would I choose never to have come here, 
never to depart hence!”—Q. 317. 

[Miserable man is molded from the mud of sorrow. | 

25. ‘‘ Art wise enough to learn in little the truth of 
man? A miserable being, molded from the mud of 
A little while he eats upon this earth, then 
lifts his foot to wander hence.’’—Q. 420. 


sorrow. 


To illustrate these four classes of poems I have thus 
made selections of six quatrains that illustrate fatal- 
ism (A), and of nine that illustrate the spirit of capri- 
cious freedom or defiance (4); five that illustrate the 
third attitude (C), and contain an inventory of the 
delights of sensuality, toward which the soul is moved 
in its rebellion against the Divine; five more quatrains 
illustrate the verdict of the soul upon the value of 
life as found by the sensualist (D). I have omitted a 
fifth order of quatrains, a few in number, which ex- 
press temporary repentance and appeal to divine 
mercy. I have placed over each quatrain quoted a 
phrase or sentence by way of table of contents to the 
poet’s lines. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in his beautiful poetic translation, 
gives Io1 quatrains, while Mr. McCarthy gives 466, 
and Mr. Whinfield is mentioned as translating 500. 
When I read Fitzgerald’s translation for the first time 
with a view to discover for myself the merits so much 
praised by young poets of my acquaintance, I sus- 
pected that the poetic translator had selected accord- 
ing to his own taste, and had not given Omar a fair 
show for what he truly is. But upon some study of 
the fuller translation of McCarthy I am persuaded 
that Fitzgerald preserves in his abridgment the true 
features of the entire series of quatrains. 

It is interesting in this connection to remark that 
the latest of the great world poets, Goethe, has treated 
this Persian poet’s solutionto the problem of life as 
one of the many solutions submitted to Faust, on 
trial, by Mephistopheles. The scene is Auerbach’s 
‘‘Cellar.’’ In seeking for a pleasure which will make 
life worth living, the idleness of a perpetual holiday 
is suggested, and the idlers are found ina tavern 
making life endurable by singing scandalous songs 
and rallying each other by means of practical jokes. 
In order to escape from the ennui of this insipidity 
they proceed to drown their consciousness by intoxi- 
cation, and in this condition sing the chorus, ‘‘ We 
are as happy as cannibals, happy as five hundred 
hogs!’ Faust appeals to Mephistopheles: ‘‘ Let us 
get out of this place.’’ 
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JuLian M. SturTevant. An Autobiography Edited by 
J. M. Sturtevant, Jr. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

This book has the fascination which attends the be - 
ginnings of all great undertakings. Dr. Sturtevant 
was one of the founders of the Christian West. He 
did not belong to the ‘‘ Iowa band,” tho the same 
movement and the same motive which sent them into 
the Northwest operated at about the same time, to set- 
tle himin Central Illinois, to pioneer for Christian edu- 
cation and Christian civilization. He came of the 
sturdy New England stock, which through all the West 
has proved to have the best stuff in it for founding 
States, and developing their social, political and re- 
ligious institutions. ° 

Descended on his mother’s side from Fear Cushman, 
‘* Mayflower”’ Pilgrim, and born in Litchfield County , 
Conn., in 1805, he was carried, in his eleventh year, by 
the first great New England emigration, with his fa- 
ther’s family, to the Western Reserve, in Ohio. With 
them went an urcie and his family—six children and 
seven adults in all, bestowed with their belongings and 
provisions for the way, in two stout wagons, drawn by 
two yoke of oxen, each with its one horse in the lead. 
Their route was across the Hudson by Fiskhill, to East- 
on, Penn., Harrisburg and Pittsburg, down the Ohio, 
along the line now followed by the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg railway, up Beaver Creek, to their future home in 
Tallmadge, some thirty miles south of Cleveland—a 
hard journey more than four weeks long. 

Here for the next thirteen years young Sturtevant 
had his training in the backwoods school that was to 
prepare him for the yet more serious pioneering that 
was his life-work further west. It is wonderful, as we 
read the story, to note what dignity and elevation of 
life the character of the family gave that home. If af- 
fluence and refined comfort refused to grace the house, 
it was at least true that poverty and hardship lost there 
their squalor and their sting. In due time the two sons 
set out in primitive fashion to work their way through 
college. The instinct of the New England ‘‘ Brahmin 
class’’ was strong inthem. There was no other place 
for them but Yale, and to Yale they worked their way 
back, with a sorry horse and a crazy wagon to carry 
their properties and victuals for a month. 

The college experience belongs too much in the older 
life of an established community to fall in with the pi- 
oneer story to which we are calling attention. The 
reader, however, will not skip it. Timothy Dwight, 
the elder, was in his great presidency. There were 
some three hundred and fifty students in the four 
classes, less than one class will number now. The dis - 
cipline was strict. Life was simple, and the college 
tone was eager and earnest then as it is now; but there 
was turbulence and trouble, also, as there is now. Dr. 
Sturtevant finds much in the retrospect to expand over; 
but he is haunted, as every intelligent observer must 
be, with the rather pitiful conclusion that, work hard and 
with high purpose as a student might then, he could 
not make his college life count for as much nor advance 
him as far then as it will now. 

In the Theological school, where we next find him, 
the want of system’and completeness in the training of 
that time is matter of well-grounded complaint. Every- 
thing ran to doctrinal theology; there was no history at 
-ali; and it seems to President Sturtevant, as he recalls 
the work of those days, that there was almost as little 
-of proper study of the Bible. There is no doubt a 
good deal of the reflected wisdom of later life in these 
recollections as they stand, and there is still more of 
the same anticipation of the light of coming days in 
the author’s free but kindly strictures on Dr. Taylor’s 
theology. It might even be possible to say something 
in reply tc these strictures. But let that pass, except 
in this one point where we read (p. 122) ‘‘ under his in- 
struction I failed to reach the conception that the mind 
itself is the cause of its own volitions.” 

If Dr. Sturtevant did not misreport himself in this 
statement, certainly he alone must bear the blame of 
the failure he complains of; for if Dr. Taylor held and 
taught one thing more clearly than anothe1 it was the 
mind’s origination of its own acts. Dr. Sturtevant’s 
recollections go astray on some other points of which 
we do not care to speak; but with this caution the alert 
reader will find them out for himself. 

No sooner was Mr. Sturtevant ready for work than 
the place was ready for him, and the work he had to do 
was the founding, fostering and developing of Illinois 
College, at Jacksonville in that State. Dr. Edward 
Beecher was soon called to the Presidency, in 1831, and 
held it for some twelve years. Previous to his appoint- 
ment Mr. Sturtevant, young and inexperienced as he 
was, discharged the duties of the office; and when Dr. 
Edward Beecher removed to the Salem Street Church, 
Boston, he was elected to succeed him. 

We cannot dwell on the history of the college as given 
in these autobiographic recollections. It is a story of 
absorbing interest, and all the more as it relates of one 

what, in a measure, has been true of the founding of 
nearly allthe Western colleges. Still less can we dwell 
on the history of the rise and growth of Congregational- 
ism in these then border communities of the West or on 
its attempt to live on the ‘‘ Basis of Union”’ with Pres- 
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byterianism, and what came of thatattempt. Dr. Sturte - 
vant’s account, to say the least, is not dull. He tells his 
story with great frankness, and probably with a blunter 
approach tothe naked veracity of things than would 
have been altogether prudent earlier in his life. 

Still it is no less refreshing to get at the truth, tho 
in this case as in others, it has long been lying at the 
** bottom of the well.’’ As a pioneer of Congregation- 
alism in the West, Dr. Sturtevant’s great and fruitful 
activity was naturally enough misunderstood and bore 
the usual fruit of controversy. It was a time when the 
elements themselves were at war, and when a strong 
man, take what position he would, was sure to be called 
in question. Dr. Sturtevant had to bear his share of 
the penalty imposed on men for having their own 
opinions; but he remembers his battles without acri- 
mony, and recites their history with the broad charity 
and the honest fearlessness of the old Puritan hero he 
was. 

It is pleasant to find the hard and strenous life ending 
in peace and for some years before its close getting a 
taste of that honorable recognition and veneration which 
was its well-earned reward. 

The final chapter is a son’s tribute, and a sketch of 
the rich and honored fragments of a life well spent 
which forms the sequel to the autobiography. 


NEw AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATEST EDITION 
OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Edited under 
the Personal Supervision of Day Otis Kellogg, D.D., 
Formerly Professor of English Literature and His- 
tory, Kansas State University, Assisted by a Corps of 
Experienced Writers. (The Werner Company, Chi- 
cago. V vols. Square 8vo, about 600 pp. Each 
$4.00.) 

Substantially this work is a Supplement of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. But the publishers have struck 
out for their work a bold plan which makes it much 
more than a supplement, in the ordinary sense of being 
merely an extension to bring the work upto date. The 
Britannica was never particularly strong in biographic 
subjects. The attempt is made in this Supplement to fill 
up the biographic gaps in its vocabulary to some ex- 
tent. Living persons were omitted entirely from the 
Britannica. The Supplement includes them, and by 
doing so renders great assistance to the reading public. 
It is a difficult, dangerous and, in many respects, thank- 
less task to include in such a work the entire mass of 
living celebrities the readers of a great encyclopedia 
would like to know about. An approximation to it is 
made in this work which, tho only an approximation, 
would seem to be as good a one as we could hope for. 
The effort was made in the ninth edition of the Britan- 
nica to give American subjects a fair showing. There 
remained, however, a large list of unavoidable omis- 
sions even after the additions made in the American 
editions. Many of these were biographical omissions 
and arecorrected in this Supplement by the simple ad- 
dition of new subjects to the general list of titles. 
Others were omissions in the topical treatment of spe- 
cial subjects which American readers would miss. 
These could only be corrected bya considerable amount 
of rewriting of the articles in the body of the Britan- 
nica. This has been done in the present Supplement. 
Hand in hand with it has been carried forward the re- 
vision which was required to bring the work down to 
date. More than twenty years have now elapsed since. 
the commencement of the ninth edition in 1875. This 
is an interval great enough to have antiquated a con- 
siderable amount of matter in the work, especially in the 
older volumes. The revision of articles belated in this 
way, and of a work whose completion was separated 
from its beginning by an interval of some fifte.n years 
could only be accomplished by a new revision or by re- 
writing some of the Britannica's articles to a considera- 
ble extent. The second plan has been adopted, and car- 
ried out by the best writers the publishers were able to 
command. It isin nosense a work that will take the 
place of any other; neither Chambers’s, Johnson’s, nor 
least of all the Britannica. But it may be used with 
great advantage in connection with any one of them, ex- 
cepting Johnson’s which is not in so much need of this 
kind of supplement as the others, for the reason that it 
is comparatively full and strong on American subjects, 
is recently completed, and embraces living celebrities 
in its titles. For the Britannica the present Supplement 
will be invaluable. It restores its articles to their useful- 
ness, and is an honest and intelligent attempt to give 
them just the extension they require to be fully up to 
date. The directors of the present Supplement may 
have in some respects extended too widely the scope of 
their work and taken in matter which does not properly 
belong inan encyclopedia of this character, and which, 
not belonging there, would never be found among its 
titles except by accident. Another aid to the Britan- 
nica in this Supplement is the system of cross-references, 
to the Britannica. They are arranged to guide the 
reader at once to the information contained in the elab- 
orate essays where it too often lies buried. The cross- 
references in this Supplement guide the reader directly 
to the volume, article and page where the topic is dis- 
cussed in the Britannica. Of the five volumes which 
are to compose the Supplement, four are now published. 
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When completed, as the work will be early in the sum- 
mer, it will form an up-to-date American Supplement so 
intimately connected with the Britannica as to be an 
indispensable part of it. The remaining volume,V, is to 
appear forthwith. A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READ- 
INGS IN THE ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA. Mew and Re- 
vised Edition. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. (The Werner 
Company, Chicago. $2.00.) Looked at from a practical 
and educational point of view this Guide is one of the best 
publications of the educational press. It is a systematic 
guide tothe Britannica which opens the treasures of that 
matchless globe of knowledge to the untrained reader, 
and places in his hands a direct clue to every bit of in- 
formation it contains on any given topic noted in the 
Guide. lt opens with an introductory explanation of 
the theory of the book and of the way to use it. The 
Guide proper is composed of systematic readings in the 
Britannica, each thoroughly developed and all grouped 
under two heads, one designed for the student and the 
other intended to cover, as far as possible, every 
topic on which a busy man would desire information. 
In the first group, for example, should information 
on Philosophical subjects be desired, or on Mathe- 
matics, Zoology, Astronomy or Religion, it is only 
necessary to turn to the group under the desired head- 
ing, where the reader will find references to all there is 
in the Britannica on these topics. If he is in the busy 
world, a Railroad Man, a Farmer, a Political Economist, 
he can turn to Part III. Under the special heading 
which suits him he will find the key to all there is in 
the Encyclopedia on the subject. How vast, exhaust- 
ive and comprehensive the store of learning thus 
throw n open and made easily available to the system- 
atic reader is may be seen in the fact that fifty-two 
text-books used in the American colleges and universi- 
ties are said to have been reprinted directly from its 
articles, just as, with the previous edition, Whately’s 
popular text-books on Rhetoric and Logic were re- 
prints from the Britannica of that day. 

The publication of the Supplement noted above, has 
made necessary a new edition of the Guide, adapted to 
the entire work, Supplement and all. Accordingly we 
find Mr. Baldwin’s original First Edition of the Guide 
very much extended in this ‘‘New and Revised Edi- 
tion.”” Many new references are inserted in the body 
of the work. Twelve new chapters are added which 
are intended to extend the references over the whole 
Supplement. The utility of the work lies in the added 
value it gives to the original Britannica and to the new 
five volumes of the Supplement. The Britannica Sup- 
plement and Guide must hereafter be treated as one 
unique, incomparable and thoroughly usable store- 
house of knowledge. 








A TeExT-BooK OF THE HIsTORY OF SCULPTURE. By 
Allan Marquand. Ph.D., L.H.D., and Arthur L. 
Frothingham, Jr., Ph.D., Professors of Archaeology 
and the History of Art in Princeton University. 
(Lor gmans. Green & Co. $1.50.) 

This text-book on Sculpture fellows the two upon 
Painting and Architecture in the ‘‘ College Histories of 
Art,” edited by Dr. Van Dyke, of Rutgers. All three 
are timely, scholarly and remarkably complete, and fill 
a field not pre-empted. This one possesses much of 
the style and humanist flavor and breadth of view 
which make literature. In fact, any one may enjoy the 
book, especially as it avoids so skilfully mere lists of 
barren names and technicalities, while, by some marvel 
of compression, it brings within the covers of a hand- 
book an immense and discretely selected 
formation. 

The authors treat sculpture undivorced from its at- 
mosphere through all the ages, influenced by world- 
waves of philosophy and religious thought, and inter- 
related with its sister arts. Scholarly sympathies 
open vistas of delightful reading in short, apt quota- 
tions; and a student will certainly be tempted to con- 
tinue the subject upon suggested lines after passing 
his examinations. 

The art criticism of the book is not inferior to its lit- 
erary qualities. One is taught to appreciate the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the time, school or master, 
yet critical opinions are not forced by the necessary 
compression into the form of dicta. The discussion of 
prehistoric sculpture is avoided excepting in Greece, 
because its relations to civilization are as yet undefined, 
and Oriental art is omitted ‘‘as still a mystery to the 
Western World,” and the art of the semi-civilized na- 
tions of our own hemisphere as well; but one may look 
with confidence to discover the results of the finds and 
explorations of the past few years; those in Babylonia, 
‘*where no scientific excavations have been under- 
taken until the present decade’’; the recent excavations 
in Northern Syria by the Germans; the magnificent sar- 
cophagi of Sidon, including the one at first supposed to 
be that of Alexander, ‘‘ but now with greater probabil- 
ity thought to be the sarcophagus of Laomedon, satrap 
of Babylonia, Syria and Phenicia’’; and the results of 
the work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. If one may choose, among pages full of inter- 
est, the chapters upon Greek art and the one referring 
to modern sculpture in France to which merited: honor 
is given are most excellent. It is indeed true’ that 


store of in- 
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a significant, beautiful and truthful expression is to-day 
in France carried further than in the sculpture of any 
country of the world.” The chapter upon Sculpture in 
America was not the least difficult to write, but it carries 
an impartial spirit tothe discussion of what would seem 
to be too near our own eyes and time to permit of such 
wise discrimination, and its spirit and conclusions are 
patriotic and hopeful. 

The sculptors Greenough and Powers, who sent from 
Italy the first challenge tothe American prejudice against 
the nude (a delegation of clergymen was sent to judge 
whether Powers’s ‘‘ Greek Slave’’ was fit to be seen by 
Christian people, and to their honor decided favorably); 
Ball Hughes, who made the first statue cast in bronze 
in this country; Rinehart, who left the fund to be de- 
voted to the education of American sculptors at Rome— 
these, all born within the century, are landmarks in the 
rapid advance of the art in the comprehension and af- 
fections of Americans. ‘‘ Paris,’’ we read, ‘‘ vitalized 
and transformed American sculpture as thoroughly as 
did Italy in the first half of the century.’’ We owe to 
French influence such men as the late Olin L. Warner, 
Aug. St. Gaudens, D. C. Trench, T. W. McMonnies 
and Herbert Adams. These, with many only less noted 
men, are forming a school ‘* whose spirit is thoroughly 
American—honest, healty, cosmopolitan, progressive 
and refined.” 

The authors may possibly underestimate the influence 
of Houdon, ‘‘ the sum of all that is best in French sculp- 
ture of the eighteenth century,” upon our sculpture of 
the nineteenth century, in saying that tho he visited the 
United States in 1785, he remained too short a time to 
leave a permanent impress, since the statue of Wash- 
ington and bust of Lafayette remained his memorials at 
Richmond. 

We are grateful to the authors for stating where 
works of eminent sculptors may be seen in this country; 
and a paragraph follows each chapter entitled ‘“‘ Extant 
Monuments,” telling where the sculpture there reviewed 
may be studied to best advantage. Besides the general 
bibliography and that of each individual chapter, there 
is an additional help in a few welcome pages giving 
addresses for photographs of sculpture and plaster casts 
in this country and abroad. Hegger’s address, how- 
ever, for more than a year has been and now is 288 
Fifth Avenue. The 113 excellent photo-reproduc- 
tions are taken directly from original sculptures or 
casts and we have to regret only the fact that by rea- 
son of their even distribution through the pages they 
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text; neither is cross-reference made between illustra- 
tion and the text. The following paragraph, taken al- 
most at random, gives some idea of the critical value 
and style of the work: 

“Comparing the works of France and Italy during the 
Middle Ages, we are struck by several fundamental differ- 
ences. In Italy sculpture was,as a rule, confined to the 
lintels of the church portals and to articles of church furni- 
ture, such as pulpits, baptismal fonts, sepulchral monu- 
ments, etc. This precluded the development of the great 
systematic cycles of sculptors, giving an inorganic charac- 
ter to the art, as well as shutting out much sculpture in the 
round. The Frenchartist, onthe other hand. had always a 
strong perception of the relation of sculpture to architec- 
ture and of their co-operative value. He crowded with 
life-size or colossal statues the recesses of the church 
porches and the niches of the facade, while he filled the 
archivolts and tympana of the doorways with high reliefs.” 
THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. Lectures and Ad- 

dresses by John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul. (D. 
H. McBride & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

The addresses which comprise this volume exhibit Rom- 
an Catholicism in its most liberal and most attractive re- 
lations to modern ideas and modern society. They are full 
of thought, full of national feeling and, at the same time, 
marked with a golden candor which will win favor with 
every reader, and have already carried the volume toa 
second edition. Archbishop Ireland’s liberal and patri- 
otic position on the topics discussed in the addresses 
which compose the volume, is too well known for the 
publication to excite surprise. He discusses topics 
which, without exception, lie close around the burning 
center of modern life, and discusses them on a basis of 
philosophy and economic ethics which is so sound as to 
lead us to expect much from his book, and wish that it 
may be read even more generally thanit willbe. These 
remarks apply to the Archbishop’s attitude toward fun- 
damental questions and principles. With what he 
claims for the historical relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the ideas of modern society, we are compelled 
to disagree, as, for example, this (p. 39): 

“Strange fortune of the Catholic Church! She battled 
for centuries in giant warfare, and saved Europe to liber- 
ty; and to-day she is accused of befriending despotism and 
crushing out free institutions. Her work for liberty, for 
civilization, for progress was culminating in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when Protestantism appeared on 
the horizon, and the credit of the long and tedious work of 
ages has been awarded to the new religion.”’ 

This brings up toolarge a question to be discussed ina 
column. We will only add that the Archbishop’s de- 
fense is one which would hardly be thought of except 
in the presence of a wholesome and triumphant Prot- 
estantism, With much that he says as to the public 
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schools, to take another example, it is impossible for a 
Christian citizen not to sympathize; but our position on 
this subject has been too fully and too frequently de- 
fined to require further comment. Archbishop Ireland 
is one of those men with whom we had rather disagree 
than agree with most others. We cannot read him 
without being thankful that American political society 
and American Protestantism have between them trained 
up such a Roman Catholic prelate. 


THE NEw TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
Curist. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 60 cents.) 

This translation of the Vulgate New Testament was 
first published by the English College at Rheims, A.p., 
1582. It is illustrated with pictures which it is believed 
will make it attractive to Roman Catholic readers. The 
type is clear and the binding good. THE MODERN 
READER’S BIBLE: JEREMIAH. Ldited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Richard G. Moulton, Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. s50cents.) This is the most recent ad- 
dition to Professor Moulton’s interesting attempt to pre- 
sent the Scriptures in modern literary form. It opens 
with an introductory sketch of the prophet and his work. 
The topics of the prophecy are grouped separately, and 
presented in ten distinct Books, each headed with its 
proper title, such as ‘‘ The Prophet’s Call and Manifes- 
to,” ‘‘Miscellaneous Discourses and Sentences,” 
‘‘ Prophecies of the Missionary Journey,” ‘‘ The Drought 
and other Prophecies,’’ etc. It is published with Appen- 
dix and brief notes, which are distinct contribu- 
tions to the general aim and usefulness of the book. 
CHRISTIAN WorsuHip. Zen Lectures Delivered in 
Onion Theological Seminary, New York, in the Autumn 
of 1896. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This vol- 
ume contains ten lectures on the history of Christian 
worship and in exposition of the methods of worship in 
use among the chief religious bodies of Christendom. 
They were delivered by ten representative clergymen 
chosen from seven Christian denominations, and on the 
whole represent a substantial unity in the midst of a 
wholesome variety. Extreme men do not, however, 
appear in the series, and there is no Roman Catholic, no 
High Church Anglican, no representative of the Friends 
and none of the Methodists. MiGHT HAVE BEEN. 
SoME LirE-NoTEs. By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) This ts a col- 
lection of personal anecdotes and reminiscence by Dr. 
Parker, minister of the Temple, London. Like every- 
thing Dr. Parker writes, they are full of vitality, enter- 
taining and suggestive. They are all Dr. Parker’s own, 
and that means that noone else in the wide world could 
be suspected of writing them. 











AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF Its RELATIONS WITH CHEM- 
IstRy. By F. H. Storer, S.B., A.M., Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry in Harvard University. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Seventh Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Three vols, 12mo. $5.00.) 

This is the seventh edition of a standard work which 
has grown and improved under every revision to which 
it has been subjected. It is now a complete theoretic 
manual of agriculture, and appeals to all who are inter- 
ested in rural affairs, or in agriculture with an eye to 
pleasure or to profit. The first edition was published 
in 1887, and the seven editions which have followed in 
ten years afford an indication of its popularity and gen- 
eral usefulness. Beginning with the relations of soil 
and atmosphere to the plant, it discusses water and its 
relations to soil and plant, the theory and method of 
tillage, manures and fertilizers of all kinds—phos- 
phates, nitrates, composts, etc—rotation of crops, ac- 
tion of fire on soils, irrigation, sewage, special crops, 
hay making and ensilage. The present edition contains 
considerable new matter, and is a revision to date. We 
have nothing more complete or which so well combines 
scientific theory with practical application. SUGAR, 

A NEw AND PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 

States. By Herbert Myrick. (Orange Judd Co. $1.00.) 

This monograph comes from a responsible and compe- 

tent source, its author being the editor of several agricul- 

tural journals and a number of agricultural manuals. He 
was assisted in the work by Prof. W. C. Stubbs, Direct- 
or of the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station, and by 
other experts. The book is an account of what has 
been done in the beet and cane sugar industry in this 
country, what has operated against its complete devel- 
opment, and what is needed to send it forward. The 
general position is that the annual home consumption 
of sugar in this country amounts to $100,000,000 in 
value, and that with a proper application of capital and 
moderate protection it might be supplied by the coun- 
try itself. The value of the book lies in the body of 
Statistics it contains. 





RoBERT THE BRUCE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR SCOTTISH 
INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Mr. Evelyn Abbott could desire no better subject for 
his ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ Series than this, nor do we 
know where to look for a more competent editor to be 
charged withthe work. Itis a history in which romance 
assumes the solid character of history, and history is 
clothed with the interest of romance. The author has 
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kept his story on the solid ground of reality, and he ha< 
succeeded in doing this without impairing its Scottish 
coloring or abating anything of its fascination for gen- 
eral readers. JosepH II. By the Rev. J. Frank 
Bright, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) This is the latest addi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” Series, in which it is 
the direct continuation of the volume on Maria Theresa. 
In addition to completing the history of the great queen 
down to her death, this volume gives a true and strong 
picture of her son as a zealous, imperial reformer, and 
of his unfortunate attempts to reform by the use of’ 
authority. To his credit, however, will stand the Edict 
of Toleration, published October 15th, 1781, which al- 
lowed the free exercise of their religion to Protestants 
and non-united Greeks. The whole history, tho brief, 
is full of interest and carries with it the lesson which 
Luther was so anxious toimpress on the Reformers, that 
the world will not be redeemed by force but by truth, 
righteousness, patient waiting, and the operation of 
moral forces. 





ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FINE ART; Painting, 
Sculpture, Arts of Decoration and Illustration. By 
Russell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
Edited by George Iles. (American Library Associa- 
tion, 146 Franklin Street, Boston. $1.00.) 

This is one of the ‘‘ Annotated Lists” of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Nothing better or more ad- 
mirable in its way has come from the press. This num- 
ber especially is a model of usefulness. Mr. Russell 
Sturgis and Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel have collected 
in the volume a list of one thousand selected books on 
Fine Art, with notes descriptive, criticaland comparative 
attached tothem. This work is done in the best man- 
ner by two critics of the highest competence, and in a 
way which introduces the student to the best literature 
of the subject, so far as it is contained in bound vol- 
umes. Mr. Sturgis’s contribution contains, naturally, the 
larger number of titles. They are grouped in four gen- 
eral Parts. I, Fine Art in a General Sense; Books of 
all or many of the Fine Artsassociated together; Arche- 
ology, Glossaries and Dictionaries; II, Painting and 
Sculpture, Engraving, Etching, Illustration; III, Archi 
tecture and Landscape Gardening; IV, Minor Decora- 
tive Arts, Costumes, Embroidery, Glass, Inlay and Mo- 
saic, Leather Work, Metal Work, Pottery and Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics. This covers the ground thor- 
oughly and systematically; but Mr. Krehbiel’s scheme 
for the bibliology of music is equally good, and is ar- 
ranged in eleven groups: I, General Histories; II, Spe- 
cial Histories; III, Ancient and Medieval Music; IV, 
Folk-Song and National Music; V, Musical Biography; 
VI, Wagneriana; VII, Musical Science and Asthetics; 
VIII, Musical Criticism and Analysis; IX, Encyclope- 
dias and Dictionaries; X, Musical Journals; X1, Second 
Hand Catalogues. The general editor ofthe Bibliogra- 
phy is Mr. George Iles, ofthis city. The whole work is 
rounded up and completed by a full index to every book 
named in the entire bibliography, prepared by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haines, Brooklyn. 


THE IDEAL PROTECTION. By William T. Standen, Actu 
ary. (The United States Life Insurance Co., N. Y.) 
As Mr. George H. Burford, President of the United 
States Life Insurance Co., remarks in the Introduction 
by him to this volume, it is sent out as a piece of mis- 
sionary or educational work, to instruct the people as 
to the principles and practical operations of life insur- 
ance. The J/deal Protection suggested in the title is not 
dependent on tariffs or tariff legislation, but on well- 
earned and wisely stored-up earnings. The volume 
named above is a large one, elegantly printed and man- 
ufactured. It discusses the subject in its large and in 
its limited relations, from the theoretic and the practi- 
cal points of view, and with reference to such contin- 
gencies as a lapse into silver currency. It is not a col- 
lection of sensational stories or of drummers’ alarms, 
but a sober piece of sense and reasoning. The chapter 
on ‘‘ Occupations and Habits’’ is a good sermon with a 
strong point to it; the one on the ‘‘ Effect cf Possible 
Silver Legislation” is equally to the point. The one on 
‘* Life Insurance as an Important Element in the Polit- 
ical Economy of a Nation’’ has some good cautions in it 
for people who want to repress the expansion of prop- 
erty by restrictive legislation. 


CorEA, THE HERMIT Nation. /. Ancient and Medieval 
History; II. Political and Social Corea; [1I. Modern 
and Recent History. By William Elliot Griffis, 
Formerly of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, 
and author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire.” Sixth Edt- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged with an Additional Chap- 
ter on Corea in 1897. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.59.) 

In this Sixth Edition of Dr. Griffiss work on Corea 
he has recognized the great and happy changes which 
have taken place under the modern and especially 
Christian influences which have been operating on the 
country. These changes have been sketched in the 
new chapter on ‘“‘ Corea in 1897,’’ which is the most im- 
portant addition made to the old edition. The other 
chapters remain as they were and are true to the histor- 
ical conditions which existed previous to 1882. The 
work is one of great value and interest, and differs from 
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many that have been offered of late to 
the public from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian sympathy from which the author 
writes and in his confidence that the 
future is already bright with promise 
for the Hermit Nation. The student in- 
terested in that country cannot do better 
than to place himself under the guidance 
ot Dr. Griffis. 


Tue TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS 
Curist. A Devotional History of Our 
Lord's Passion. By James Stalker, D.D. 
(American Tract Society, by special ar- 
rangement with A. C. Armstrong & Co., 
the American Publishers. $2.00.) We 
should place this volume inthe front of all 
the recent devotional commentaries which 
have come to ournotice. It is not ‘‘ writ- 
ten in the declamatory and interrogatory 
style common in devotional works,’’ but 
deserves the name by the character of its 
material, its method of treating the sub- 
ject, and by the appeal which it makes to 
the -believer’s heart as well as to the 
head. This does not imply that slipshod 
work from the critical point of view has 
been admitted, on the assumption that in 
devotional works critical accuracy does 
not count. The author has made careful 
use of such works, for example, as 
Reim’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” and of Eder- 
sheim’s. The volume begins with our 
Lord’s arrest and ends with his burial. 
We should have been glad had the au- 
thor carried this study of the Lord's Pas- 
sion on to his Ascension. The material 
on his hands was apparently too large in 
amount, and he intimates that another 
volume on the closing days of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Life. among his Friends’? may be ex 
pected to complete this volume on “‘ Christ 
among his Foes.’’ It is one of those 
books which need only to be known. It 
is one of the very best publications the 
Tract Society has on its list, and will 
prove as useful to the layman as to the 
minister. THe Larce LiFe. Ser- 
monsand an Essay. By the Rev. Edgar 
Gardner Murray. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00.) This collection comesto us with a 
commendatory Introduction by the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Ohio. It deserves all the 
Bishop says in commending it, and more. 
It discusses the present situation as be- 
tween the attempt of science to act the 
part and serve the purpose of religion 
and Christian Revelation. It is neither 
bitter nor sweeping, nor is the author 
carried away by his rhetoric. The fail- 
ure of science to meet any of the great 
essential requirements of religion in its 
ministry to the world is brought out 
clearly, calmly, and for the most part in 
the words and confessions of the great- 
est of the leaders in science. We do not 
often have an opportunity to commend to 
our readers a cooler, broader or more co- 
gent book. The warfare of science is, 
however, by no means its exclusive, nor 
even its main theme. Of the eighteen 
subjects discussed in the collection four- 
teen at least are on the simpler and more 
practical aspect of Christian life and 
duty—all presented in the large, noble and 
free spirit of the best Christian thought. 
CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND Ours. By 
the Rt. Rev. A. C. Hall, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) 
This volume contains the six lectures of 
the ‘‘ Baldwin Lectures,’’ for the year 
1896. The author’s point in them is to 
represent our Lord’s Temptation as the 
full and perfect representation of our 
temptation in the earthly life, and thus 
by this study of the attack of sin on the 
human soul, and of its power of resist- 
ance and the influences with which it can 
protect itself and resist successfully, fur- 
nish a practical solution of the problem 
of evil in the world. The lectures will 








repay study.———THOUGHTS FROM THE™ 


Mount oF Bugssinc. By Mrs. E. G. 
White. (Pacific Press Publishing Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 75 cents.) This is 
a sweet, cheerful and invigorating book 
of thoughts, suggested by the Sermon 
onthe Mount. They are presented with 
great simplicity and directness, in an 
earnest but not over-earnest tone, such as 
_ to defeat its end, and will do good. The 
publishers have done their work well, 
giving their readers a well-made book 
with a page pleasant to look on and 
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easy toread, with its clear-cut, black- 
faced type. The illustrations are mainly 
in soft middle tints. 


Jesus Curist purinG His Ministry. Sy 
Edmund Stapfer, Professor inthe Fac- 
ulty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. (Charles Scribner’s Son. $1.25.) 

This is the second volume in the series 

by Professor Stapfer on ‘‘ Jesus Christ: 
His Person, His Authority, His Work.” 
The first treated of Jesus Christ before 
his Ministry began, and the forthcoming 
volume has for its subject, ‘‘ The Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” The 
volume before us is in scme respects a 
minimizing work. It reduces, for exam- 
ple, the miracles of Jesus to the lowest 
terms, and denies that the ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
Trinity’’ can be found in the Gospels—a 
carefully weighed statement, which may 
mean much or little. So in treating the 
miracles of Jesus Professor Stapfer re- 
duces them to the lowest importance; but 
he admits, nevertheless, that Jesus Christ 
did work miracles on a true and supernat- 
ural plane. We doubt much his assertion 
that his works of healing were wrought 
as a physician and not as the Messiah, 
especially in view of the special sign 
given by him, Matt. 11: 5: ‘‘ The blind 
receive sight, the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed,” etc. At the same time all Chris- 
tians are to our author ‘“ supernatural 
men” (p. 263). ‘‘ Conversion is the true 
moral supernatural; otherwise it would be 
nothing more than a fortunate evolution 
of the natural man.”’ It is asserted that ‘‘it 
is impossible to prove that Jesus was not 
a ‘sinner’; but I would say to the non- 
believer, it is impossible for youto prove 
to me that he was one”’ (p. 263). In 
speaking of Jesus, he says in one place, 
‘*His God was the God of the people,” and 
again, ‘‘ Side by side with imperishably 
and eternal verities they [his doctrines] 
include outworn elements which were 
doomed to disappear’’ (p. 249). These 
are confusing statements. They may be 
interpreted in a believing sense, but they 
put on the ordinary reader too heavy and 
too frequent a task of interpretation. 
The account of the origin of the Gospels 
is given ina very positive and dogmatic 
tone. The Hebrew original of Matthew 
is laid down as if there were no doubts 
about it anywhere, and the Fourth Gos- 
pel is attributed to a disciple of John, 
who reported the very words of his Mas- 
ter, with equal confidence. So, tod, we 
note that the Essenic origin and charac- 
ter of much in the Gospels is asserted 
with very great confidence. We shall 
hope to see these perplexities cleared 
away in the forthcoming volume. 


THE ‘‘CENTENARY”’ EDITION OF THE 
Works OF THoMaAs CARLYLE. Edited 
by H. D. Traill. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 30 Volumes, large 
square crown 8vo. $1.25 per vol.) 

Six volumes of the new and complete 

** Centenary’ Edition of the works of 

Thomas Carlyle, in thirty volumes, to be 

issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

in conjunction with Messrs. Chapman & 

Hall, of London, are now published. The 

edition is coming out under the editorial 

supervision of Mr. H. D. Traill, who has 
contributed a short preface to each num- 
ber in the series and a general introduc- 
tion to the first volume which, as ar- 
ranged in the order of publication, is 

Sartor Resartus, and was noticed by us at 

the end of last year. The volumes added 

to the series since then have been the 
three of The French Revolution, On 

Heroes, Hero-Worship and The Heroic in 

History (one vol.), and the first of the 

four which contain Oliver Cromwell's Let- 

ters and Speeches. This Centenary Edi- 
tion is to be printed from the text of the last 
edition collated and arranged by Carlyle 
himself. The composition and printing 
are by Constable, of Edinburgh, from a 
font of type cast forthe work. The illus- 
trations will be mainly portraits and con- 
tain several of Carlyle, which are now 
published for the first time. Maps and 
plans will be given. A new volume will 
be added to those heretofore published, 
composed of essays and minor writings 
not before brought out. The paper is of 


a good, light and strong make, and the 
edition, as judged by the six volumes 
now published, is to be a model of book- 
making in the best manner at the lowest 
price. 


Tue CurisTtiAN Democracy. A His- 
tory of its Suppression and Revival. 
By John McDowell Leavitt, D.D., 
LL.D., Late President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. (Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 
The author of this volume has laid out 
for himself a large task, nothing less 
than to trace the entire history of the 
world from apostolic times to the present 
day with a special reference to showing 
the early submergence of the democratic 
idea in Christian society and its gradual 
emergence again since the Reformation, 
until modern society has taken a direc- 
tion which indicates in Church and State 
the consummation of Christian ideas and 
principles in what our author describes 
as ‘‘ Millennial Democracy.”” The work 
is eminently popular in- method ot treat- 
ment, in its literary style, and in the view 
given of the course of history. It is a 
picture in which the paint is laid on in 
high colors and heavy masses, with 
a view of producing general impressions 
rather than developing details. It makes 
a strong impression of the divine course 
of the world’s history and is distinctly 
democratic in its theory of church gov- 
ernments and of society. The author 
believes that Christianity in being a 
brotherhood is wedded to democracy 
and that its law is the democratic law of 
service. ' 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT ON THE STATIS- 
TICS OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
States, for the Year Ending June 
30th, 1895. Prepared by the Statisti- 
cian to the Commission. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington.) 

We have nothing as comprehensive 
and trustworthy on the general condition 
of the American railways as this Report 
of the Interstate Commission. It shows 
a state of affairs which does not give 
much support to the very common im- 
pression that the railways are oppressing 
the public. The total face valuation of 
railway stocks in the country at the end 
of this year was $4,961,258,656. Of this 
$3,475,640,203 paid no dividend at all. 
The total valuation of bonds on all the 
railways of the country was $4,641,755,- 
548, and of this vast amount of bonds 
$890,561,460 defaulted on the interest en- 
tirely. The Report says: 

“In no year since the organization of this 
division has so large a percentage of stock 
passed its dividends, and in no year except 
the one covered by the previous report has 


so large a proportion of funded debt de- 
faulted its interest.”’ 


TROOPER PETER HALKET, OF MASHONA- 
LAND. By Olive Schreiner. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 

Olive Schreiner has done a much 
needed piece of work in this use of ro- 
mance to promote the highest ends of 
morality and justice in the world. Her 
little book rings like a trumpet, and in a 
small way should prove,if there are in 
Great Britain any to hear it, a kind of 
**Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for the poor 
Negroes and natives of Mashonaland. In 
form it is an African version of Mr. 
Stead’s ‘‘ If Christ Should Come to Chi- 
cago.’’ She supposes that Christ came to 
Mashonaland and showed himself to 
Peter Halket, a rough trooper bent only 
on money getting and as brutal as the 
rest. The vision transformed him, but 
leaves him able only to cut the bands of 
one poor Negro and to be shot dead by 
his English captain. The whole story is 
a tragedy, and ends as a tragedy which 
closes in the deep despair of the conclu- 
sion that English rule in Africa has 
forced more there to the conclusion, 
‘‘ There is no God in Mashonaland.”’ 


THE SIsTER MARTYR OF Ku CHENG. 
Memoir and Letters of Eleanor and Eliza- 
beth Saunders, of Melbourne. By D. M. 
Berry, M.A., Canon of Melbourne, Chap- 
lain to the Bishop. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50.) But for its tragic 
ending this volume of memoirs is most 
delightful. There is a charm in the sim- 
ple, absolute and joyous faith of these 
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young spirits which we have hardly an- 
other example to match. They were at- 
tached to the Church Missionary Society 
at Ku Cheng and suffered their martyr 
death bya band of-marauders August Ist, 
1895. The letters of these young martyrs 
are entirely unconventional and nat- 
ural. They have a humanity and sparkle 
in them which is charmingly unlike the 
usual other-worldly tone of the martyr 
saint. Yet they are Christlike, too, in 
the simple faith of young hearts which 
had so fully put on Christ that his yoke 
was to them indeed a law of liberty and 
life. 


THE FAmiLy CircLe. ORIGINAL AND 
SELECTED AneEcpoTEs. By H. L. Has- 
tings, Editor of ‘‘The Christian,” Boston, 
Mass. (Published by the same. 5ocents.) 
This collection is made with a serious 
purpose. The anecdotes which compose 
it are told with a religious point. They 
illustrate the various phases of life and 
duty, and are not only a useful collec- 
tion for evangelical workers, but may 
serve a good purpose in carrying truth 
home to consciences otherwise closed 
against it. H. De Batzac’s Works. 
A Woman of Thirty (La Femme de Trente 
Ans), Translated by Ellen Marriage. 
With a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) This. 





is, perhaps, the most objectionable 
of all Balzac’s many volumes. It cer- 
tainly has little to commend it. We 


agree with Mr. Saintsbury’s remark in 
the Preface that there is hardly one 
among them ‘‘of which it is possible to 
speak with less’”’ enthusiasm, and that of 
the stories which compose it ‘‘ few of 
them exhibit him at his best as an artist, 
aud one or two show him almost at his 
worst.” 


Cusa in War Time. Sy Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton. (R.H. Russell. $1.25.) Partofthe 
six chapters which compose this book 
were published originally in the form of 
letters from Cuba in the Mew York Jour- 
nal and some other newspapers associated 


‘with it in a syndicate formed for the pur- 


pose. Other parts of the book were writ- 
ten since the author’s return from Cuba, 
and are designed to answer the questions 
which were addressed to him on all sides. 
These chapters are now published for the 
first time. He had visited in his journey 
four of the six provinces of the Island, 
many towns, Cities, seaports, plantations, 
military campsand all but two of the chief 
cities. The illustrations by Remington 
are from personal observation in Cuba, 
photographs, and descriptions by eye-wit- 
nesses. 


SHORT INSTRUCTIONS FOR EVERY SUN- 
DAY OF THE YEAR AND FOR THE PRINCIPAL 
Feasts. From the French, by the Rev. 
Thomas F. Ward, Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25.) The French author 
of these Short Instructions is tous un- 
known. The English translation is ad- 
dressed to Roman Catholics, and de- 
signed to keep its readers such. The 
Roman Catholic position, as against the 
Protestant, is assumed throughout and 
asserted dogmatically, but with the main 
purpose of bringing out and applying its 
elements of edification and practical di- 
rection. The communicants of this 
Church will find in it much to encourage, 
instruct and comfort them. 


Asout CATHERINE DEMEDICI. T7rans- 
lated by Clara Bell, witha Preface by George 
Saintsbury. (The MacmillanCo. $1.50.) 
This is the most recent addition to the J. 
M. Dent & Co. (London) edition of H. De 
Balzac’s works. It isthe author’s most 
considerable and ambitious attempt to 
produce a historical novel which would 
hold its place with Dumas, or, with a 
long distance between them, with Scott. 
The subject is not, however, exactly 
Catharine de Medici, but something about 
her, as Mr. Saintsbury remarks in his 
preface. In style, form and workman- 
ship the volume is on the high plane of 
the Dent publications. 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
Curist. By James McConaughy, In- 
structor in the English Bible, Mt. Hermon 
School. (The International Committee of 
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the Y.M.C. A.) Thisthe Third Edition 
of an excellent guide in the study of our 
Lord’s Life. The work is laid out ina 
' thorough, systematic and natural order. 
It is not designed to bring out the critical 
difficulties of the sacred narrative or 
text, or to involve students in a thicket 
of perplexities; but to lead them to the 
positive and central truth of the history 
and to make them acquainted with the 
Divine Savior of the world. It is a 
straightforward, plain and sensible book, 
very much to be commended. Any one 
who studies faithfully through its pre- 
scribed course should have mastered the 
facts of our Lord’s life and know them in 
systematic order. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLAssics have re- 
ceived two interesting additions—Dry- 
den’s PALAMON AND ARCITE, Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by William 
Tenney Brewster, Tutor in Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and James Fenimore Cooper's THE Last 
OF THE MOHICANS, Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Charles F. Richardson, 
Professor of English in Dartmouth College. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) These editions 
are editea with scholarly neatness and 
practical skill. The repunctuation of 
Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans is an 
important and much needed merit of the 
edition. The comfort of the readers has 
been regarded by the publishers, who 
have spread before them a clear, open 
and attractive page, while the whole is 
bound in gvod, serviceable covers. 


BARBED ARROwS. From the Quiver of C. 
H. Spurgeon. (Fleming Revell Company. 
$1.00.) This is a collection of the late 
Mr. Spurgeon’s illustrations. There never 
was anything in its class to equal his 
‘Feathers for Arrows,’ as a companion 
volume to which this is published. It 
comes of the same paternity, and will be 
useful in the same way as a fresh, orig- 
inal and pithy collection of illustrations 
of Christian truth in all forms and rela- 
tions. 


LETTERS FROM THE SCENES OF THE RE- 
CENT MASSACRE IN ARMENIA. By J. Ren- 
del Harris and Helen B. Harris. (Fliem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) It is 
unnecessary to add anything to the notice 
of the English edition of this work, pub- 
lished by us last week, except to say that 
the American authorized edition has just 
come out published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 





Literary Notes. 

THE general impression seems to be 
that Professor Drummond’s biography 
will be prepared by his life-long friend 
Dr. James Stalker. 


.-Mr. Edward Bellamy’s new book 
‘* Equality ’’ will soon be issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. The time is the same as 
that of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” namely, 
the twentieth century, and the same 
characters reappear. - 


. The Cosmopolitan opens the discus- 
sion ‘‘Does Modern College Education 
Educate in the Broadest and Most Liberal 
sense of the Term?” with an article by 
the editor, John Brisben Walker. This 
will be followed by papers by Presidents 


Gilman, Dwight, Schurman, Morton, 
Professor Peck, Bishop Potter and 
others. 


..The authorship of Miss Amy Fay’s 
entertaining collection of letters, which 
has been current some years under the 
title ‘‘Music Studies in Germany,”’ re- 
cently republished by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Company in asixth edition, was 
credited by us, in noticing the book, to 
Mrs. Amy Fay Pierce. Miss Amy Fay, 
the writer of the letters, is still Miss Amy 
Fay, and the error was due to the fact 
that the volume has been edited by Mrs. 
Melusina Fay Pierce; her relative. 

.-Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston, 
who died in Baltimore March 29th, was 
for years a valued contributor to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT; of late, however, she has 
been in too feeble health to write. She 
is best known by her war and other 
ballads. Her stories in verse illustrate 
her enthusiasm for the painters’ and 
sculptors’ art. Mrs. Preston was born 
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in Philadelphia, but most of her life was 
spent in Virginia, and she is identified 
with Southern writers, among whom she 
takes high rank. 

.--In the prize contest on the subject 
of the twelve best American short stories, 
suggested by Zhe Critic, the award is 
given to the following list, offered by Mr. 
J. W. George, of St. Louis: 


‘* The Man Without a Coun- 
Wicvctddied cedheveecece Edward Everett Hale 
“The Luck of Roatan 
COUNT « venncanacedcenges Bret Harte. 
** The Great Stone Face ’’...Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
“The Snow Image’’........ Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
** The Gold Bug’”’........... Edgar Allen Poe. 
“The Murders in the Rue 
Ore es cece cee s ccc. Edgar Allen Poe. 
“ The Lady or the Tiger”’...Frank R. Stockton. 
‘The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
Lom cccape eiiownine .... Washington Irving. 
** Rip Van Winkle”......... Washington Irving. 
SEAR CO. covncrconsace Thomas Nelson Page. 
S$ Masfosic Daw "5.0: ..ccccee Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


‘* The Revolt of Mother”’’..Mary E. Wilkins. 


Of lists in which only one story by any 
author is admitted, the following, by G. 
Adams, of New York, is counted as best: 
‘* Marjorie Daw’’.......... Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
** Love in Old Cloathes ”’...H. C. Bunner. 

** The Lady or the Tiger ”..Frank R. Stockton. 

‘“* A Humble Romance”’....Mary E. Wilkins. 


§> Fee Ree ee 0x2 paces Edgar Allen Poe. 
es Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
‘The Luck of Roaring 

Css cvs cave ccotocced Bret Harte 


** The Jumping Frog ”’......Mark Twain. 
‘* The Man Without a Coun- 


5 el PETIT RTT SET TTT Edward Everett Hale. 
REE. ca sekcencescawe Thomas Nelson Page. 
oo. i ————— eee George W. Cable. 
PEIN akaddand cccocsce Richard Harding Davis. 


. On the occasion of the first centen- 
nial of the birth of William I, of Ger- 
many, the imperial press in Berlin 
brought outa biography of the Emperor 
that is noteworthy both as to its contents 
and asa specimen of fine bookmaking. 
The book is entitled ‘‘ Unser Helden- 
kaiser,’’ and is prepared by Professor 
Oncken, the well-known historian of the 
University of Giessen. The chief con- 
tents are letters written by the Emperor 
to his wife during the historic year 1870- 
71. These are all of a private character, 
and their publication was not thought of at 
the time of their composition. The inner- 
most feelings and convictions of the Em- 
peror are here given with an openness 
characteristic of the man, and every letter 
is a document of historic value and a 
credit to the noble principles and charac- 
ter of the writer. They show exactly to 
what extent the Emperor himself was an 
active factor and force in the ups and 
downs of that year, and among other 
things make it plain that he himself 


really did not wish to exchange his Prus- 





sian royal title for that of German Em- 
peror, but at Versailles was at the point 
of resigning his office in favor of his son, 
‘* Unser Fritz.”” The present Emperor 
has contributed two pages to the book, 
one in the beginning, the other at the 
close of the volume. The title-page is a 
facsimile of the present Emperor’s hand- 
writing, containing the motto, ‘‘ Meine 
Krafte gehéren der Welt, dem Vaterlande, 
Wahlspruch Withelms des Grossen und 
auch der Meinige, Wilhelm II, I.R. 29, 11, 
1896.’’ An emblematic apotheosis of the 
former Emperor is also found on the last 
page with the words: ‘‘Exegi monu- 
mentum aere perennius,’’ and representa- 
tions of the imperial dignity and crown, 
with the facsimile subscription, ‘‘ Dem 
Andenken Kaiser Wilhelms des Grossen, 
Wilhelm I.R.”’ The sketches, too, are 
by the present Emperor. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Invite attention to their complete line of BOOKS of 
all Sy mom ag especially Reference Books, Text Books 
an ctiona: 


Brentano’s Pocket Dictionaries. 


In Frenc’ Germen-Engitsh, , Spee Ee -English 
and nd ftaitan-Enetieh h languages, bo lly 
in red | imp cloth, ae at $1.00. Oar. 
postpaid. 


The Rosenthal Method for the self acquire- 
ment of the French, Spanish 


venatie at $5; our vem wi, $3.50. 
Rand. McNally’s wa Atlas of the 


of: 
ery published in 2 vols. at $28; new, 1 vol. edition, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 31 Union Square, N: ¥. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Thackerays in India, 


By Sir W1LLIAM WILson Hunter, K.C.S.I., 
M.A LL.D. Elegantly bound in art 
pee cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

“It is a book to read and read again.”— The Chicago 
“It is a ee piece of literary work.”—London 
Times, Jan. 1,1 


‘The volume is full of a? historical notes.” — 
New York Tribune, Feb. 14, 


The Treasury of 
American Sacred Song 


With Notes Explanatory and Biographical. 

Selected and Edited by W. Garrett Hor- 
DER. Beautifully printed on Oxford pa- 
per. 12mo, half vellum, gilt top, $3.00 ; 
also in cloth, $2.00. 


“ With a corps of friendly advisers and assistants on 
both sides of the ocean, and with the British Museum 
at his elbow, Mr. Horder has achieved a book, not only 
of exquisite execution, but almost absolutely free from 
error.’— The Nation, New York, December 10, 1896. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
Henry Frowde, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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By Thomas Hardy 
WED. 
With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


A Parnes 
loth, $1.50. (In the Uniform Edition of Novels 
Hn THoMaAs a aan. 

e meth: a of Mr. Hardy have never 
hada moe exempl fication than in this book. He 
ree | Ly a Perial with such sincerity, with 
= readiness to produce just what he sees, rather 

to proauce what he wants to see, that he al- 
ways gives the impression of writing directly from 
Author of 


S Black 1 Diamon 


THE GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom 
Under the Snow. 


A Novel. By Mavrus JoKal. Translated by Mrs 


WaveH. i6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. In 
Garten 





9? 





us a group of striking per- 
evi one of whom it is not too much 
to say that it is > Iliantl 


drawn and vividly pre- 

sented. From every point of view “The Green 

Book” is a book to be re: It isa work of 
fine art pas em hy ‘Daily Chronicle. 





A Kentucky Story by 
Eva Wilder Brodhead 
Fate ak ay ty 


A Novel. 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Since Miss Woolson’s “ Horace Chase,” we have 
had no such fine — as this from any American 
woman novelist. -_ The book is one that will 
bear several | readings — Boston Transcript. 


A Stirring Story 





Post 8vo, 








A Novel. By AmeLIa Parn (Mrs. Barry 
With a Frontispiece by Sir Epwarp ee 

Jones. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Mrs. *Pain's characters ooo eereens and true to 
life, and are allowed to port ray themselves in life- 
like on ae ae lay of feeiing and 
—) bya, dial ou. s vivid and sprig tly, 
the plot is: simple, _———_ and art! 

tting of scenes is excel- 
e atmosphere a the Italian chapters being 
fally attractiv 


Pain). 





tical iy develo 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By W. D. Howells _ 


THELANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD 
A Novel, sioupetes by W. T. SmepLEy. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75 
In this novel Mr. Howells has given some of his 
most subtle characterizations and most incisive 
studies of our socta! life. 








Short Stories of 
Romantic Adventure 


THE LAST ’ RECRUIT OF CLARE’S. 


Bet ges from the Memoirs of Anthony Dil- 
lone Ehevaller of St. Louis, and late Coionel of 
Clare’s Regiment in the Service of France. By 8. 
R. KeiGuHTLey. With Y Illustrations. Post vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


This is a romance not of love, but of daring ad- 
venture, and so well worked as to be profoundly in- 
teresting.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


An American Novel of 
Life and Passion 
THE DESCENDANT. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
The author's name is not given, but he is evident- 
y no ey in the art of story-writing. The charac- 
ters here are skilfully drawn. and the drama in 
jg ay take pease is unusually novel and impress- 
ive.— Her: 











By the Author of 
“On Cloud Mountain ” 


THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH: 


A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Strong feeeieraiine, excellent descriptive 
bn and a full-bodied American flavor are the dis- 
hing merits of this story of life on « Colo- 
~ ranch. 
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CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 2 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


‘* There have been no such contributions 
to Cuban war history as those furnished by 
Richard Harding Davis.”"—Pittsburg Post. 


12mo. 144 pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rese St., New York. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ior Open Mystery 


A READING OF THE MOSAIC 
STORY. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney, 
author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
‘* Patience Strong’s Outings,’’ ‘‘ The Gay- 
worthys,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 








In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret the Pen- 
tateuch so as to enlist livelier and profounder interest 
in the Mosaic story. Back of the simple narrative she 
finds deep and helpful suggestions for our daily life and 
stimulus to our wiser thought. 


i ie Day of His Youth 


A NOVEL. By ALIce Brown, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,’’ ‘‘ By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


A very readable story, showing in the most interest- 
ing way how a boy bred in the solitude of the woods 
develops into a noble manhood through the strong in- 
fluence of love, through the suffering produced by 
treachery in love, and by unselfish devotion to human- 
ity. 


Dr. Munger’s Books. 


of Faith. 
$1.50. 


to Life. 
$1.50. 


Lamps and Paths. 
12th Edition. $1.00. 


On the Threshold. 
30th Edition. $1.00. 


The Freedom 
21st Edition. 


The Appeal 
8th Edition. 


Whatever Dr. Munger writes—sermon, 
essay, talks to young folks—all is strong, 
clear, manly, inspiring, delightful to read 
and beautiful to remember. 


Sola by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
BEACON LIGHTS °F HISTORY, 
By Dr. JOHN LORD. 





A biographical review of 
‘ie ea civilization, setting forth 
j j its great epochs and mas- 
ter mivds, the thinkers of 
great thoughts, and doers 
of great deeds,— 
The World’s Life 
and Progress 
for FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
In Ten Volumes. 
Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, 
Renaissance & Reformation, 
Great Warriors & Statesmen, 
Great Women, 
Modern European Statesmen. 
American Statesmen, and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 
“Take high rank. Many owe their enthusiasm in the 


study of history to Dr. Lord.”—FRrancis L. PaTTox, 
Free. Princeton University. 





Busy Man’s 
Library. 


Not sold in Bookstores. 


“* He writes history as Plutarch did. The choice 
of subjects is happy, the grouping skillful, the style 
phic. Great characters wore sent great ideas, and {I- 
luminate them.”—Prof. W.S. TYLER, Amherst College. 


“Will fascinate and intieni many a reader.”— The 
Independent 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


Send for Description and critical Opinions. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
4. CHURCH Co.. 





Musie Publishers Cincinnat’, O. 
_ FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 


T aE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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Books of the Week. 


""Gonred a7, We New. A Novel by Charies 
Pan pp. 274. Philadelphia : 
J.B. Lippincott C 


The Messer -Reauats. ars, By 8. Cope Comgees. 8x534, 
Pp.2%8. The 


Lovice. ates ay “The Duchess.” 
TgxMG PD. 815. The sam . ) 


Taj Evolution of the Coasettpains a8 on United 
tates. B a Fisher. 73¢x5i4, 


a Se FAO au. 55 otins 60 0 enn conn pth e pence en 
Siam on the Meinam from the Gulf to —. 
a Maxwell lmereie. 944x6, pp. The 


rian Book of Common Pra pe z 
New York: Charles Scribne’ : ond »- 
On Heroes vas | Pi ~— tye Herole a 
iy omas Carlyle. 
(The Combohiny Edition.) The acl 


Prespyt 


Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,with Elu- 
cidations. In Four rotemes. Volumel. 8% 


x6, pp. 414. The sam 


The French ios trorrng A History. In Three 
Volumes. 83¢x6, ne apa The same.. 


Tag Theory of Contract in its Social Light. By 
A. att, 5-4. LL.B., D.Phil. 9x Pp. 
Edinburg: <. T. Clark; Imported by 
Chas. = EE pontnbbubiengnssdunpestenhes 
The Prophecies of Jesus Christ. Dr. Paul 
Schwartzkopff. 73¢x53¢, pp. 828 e same... 


Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Sal- 
vation. By John Laidlaw. 74x5, pp. 181. The 


The Spiritof Power as Set Forth in the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
Thomas Adamson, B. 7x44, pp. 8. The 
Pav sccSveasescchssikophousbestdacsdbeestac ores 

The ~—_ and Other poems. 
Dyke. Tigx5 UD GINIDG, a. 2.0. dente dotccus dee 

American Lands and Letter By Donald G. Mit- 
chell. The Ma to Rip Van = 
as — G.} ftchell, 814x554, pp. 402. The 

Tm eke Criticism of the Hexateuch. By 
Charlies Augustus Briggs. 8x53¢, pp. 287. The 





Philip and Alexander of Macedon. Two Essays 
in Biography. By David G. Hogarth. 9x6, 
EE . PMNS nc056 ch osescuvcectes dbocnchastd 


Prose Works of William Wordsworth. aw Ly 
W. Knight. In Two Volumes. 74x‘, 
~ London and New York: The Magnilian 

Bacoatt ~ —. ioe Index of Quotations and 
Glossary by W. Worrall. 634x4, pp. 243. (The 
Temple Classics. P PPO MN Es ce ovevcviciccesce 

Florio's <a oo Six Volumes. With Notes, 
Glossary, I. 6i4x4, pp. 287. (The 
Temple Gisssics.) y ‘inne sctge evn nbenss panes 

<r : ee @’Arthur. In Four Vols. Vols. I 

64x4, pp. 312, 308. (The Temple Clas- 
- } tne IR as acc cath avsiacks dawiiee kavnobin 

Selections from the Croniche Fiorentine of Vil- 
lani. 8x5l¢, pp. 456. London: Archibald Con- 
stable; New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Analytic Geometry, Plane and Solid. By F. 

aile » A.M, and F.S. Woods, Ph.D. ene. 
pp. “i. Boston: Ginn & PEs ncuvwsseubesccsvees 

Light and 4 with Chapters on Charcoal, Pen- 
cil and Brush Drawing. A Manual for Teach 
ers and Students. By Anson K. Cross. Sax6, 
pp. 178. The same..... 

Dofia Perfecta. By Benito Pérez Galdés. With 
an Introduction and ane by A. R. Marsh 
AGES, OP. W1.. The GAME. ... i. ccser cvscccsccscsese 

Algebra Reviews. By E. z Robbins. 

55. esame. Paper 


How to ~~ a Story, and Other Essays. By Mark 
= ain. 8x54¢, pp. 233. New York: Harper & 
Tos 


By prin Pain — Barry Pain). 

pp. 297. The sam 

An Experiment in Rescesien. By Mary R. 
Alling-Aber. 73¢x54, pp. 244. The same.. 

The Life of Nelson. By Captain te Mahan, 
D.C. L., LL.D. Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 
a pp. 453, 425. Boston: Little, Brown and 

Cham: ~. of Christianity. By Silas Farmer. 
Tes, D 139. New York: Eaton & Mains.. 

By Milton S. Terry. 6x5, 


Saint oeey 
T3Ex534, 


The New maneaiitie 
pp. 199. The same 
The Procession of the Flowers, and Kindred 
Papers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
7x5, pp. 178. New York: Longmans,Green & Co. 
Memoirs of “aron Le Jeune. Translated and Ed- 
ited ja the original French by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell (N Anvers). Intwo volumes. 9x6, pp. 

342, 809. ‘The PED pws cveviuacevotaccecvesssect ses 


Bethlehem: A Children’s Rhyme of the Olden 
Time. B L. Hastings. 8x6, pp. 62. Bos- 
ton: H. L. Hastings 

The Family Circle. Original ont Sajoctet. —¥ 
ecdotes. Written and Edited by H 
ings. 73¢x6, pp. 318. The ~~~ 

Ocean teen. By Frederick W. Wendt. Pata 
pp. 151. New York: The Colonial Book C 

The "Beginnings of Art. B Ernst Crosse, Pa. 

New York: D. Appleton & ve 

— or White. By Willis Mills, M.D. 736x5. 

172. New York: Authors’ Publishi ing Ass’ “ 

A Vintage of Verse. By Clarence Urmy 746x516, 
pp. 119. San Francisco: Wm. Doxey. 

Sunbeam Stories. and Others. By Annie Flint. 
Illustrated by Dora Wheeler Keith, Meredith 
Nugent and Izora C, Cn anes. 8x6, pp. 9%. 
New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co.........-....- 

Letters from Armenia. a. Penset — and 
Helen B. Harris. New Y : F. H. 

Begone = the Works oe - Ps * Morris. 

370. London: Keegan Paul, 
reach Pribner & CR BRD. hicipsctve get cnsgass 

Paul: A Herald of the Cross. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. 74¢x5%, pp. 450. Philadelphia: 
Sy SEL nn 5h be opackeve boas ices dsseckseuwe 

ones a A on Burns. Edited by Andrew Z 
o ew A. 64x44, pp. 137. Boston: D.C 

eat 


So a Annua! Report of the Superintend- 
Insurance of the State of New York. 
(For. the Year ending December 3ist, — 


Part I, 9x6, pp. 465. Albany: State Printers 

Reports to the Joint Select Committee on the Use 

of Alcohol in the Manufactures and Arts. By 

Henry Dalley. Jr. 9x6, BP. 290 a aeeeeeen: 
Government Printing Office. Se 

The Prodigal Son: A Scriptural een by Ben- 
jamin C. Blodgett. (Op. = dn es pp. 83. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co. 

The Creeste between abe t Jo =a 
oo > mosunstruction. By C.E 





an na 
Chad- 
Sey, 0x6, b pe. 4 141.~ ——- Studies 
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Financial. 
A Monetary Commission. 

WITHOUT any wish at this time to 
‘minimize the importance of the rapid 
passage of a good tariff bill, insuring as 
it will an adequate revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, it is yet equally important that 
some preliminary work be planned and 
carried out regarding the future reform 
of our currency. Such preliminary 
preparation can be entered upon with- 
out interfering with the work immedi- 
ately in hand. 

As to the need of currency reform 
there can be no question. Surely if our 
experience of the last four years has 
taught us anything, it is that the ques- 
tion of the standard of our money and 
of the details of the issues under that 
standard, is one of paramount impor- 
tance to our national and business pros- 
perity. It is the belief of some of our 
prominent men that we ought not to 
expect good times until some effort is 
made, or at least has been begun, look- 
ing toward such changes in our money 
system as will, first, give assurance to 
all men busied with affairs that business 
operations can safely be entered upon; 
and, secondly, arrange so that all sec- 
tions of our country can have as large a 
supply of good money as they are en- 
titled to have. 

But how shall this result be arrived 
at? Certainly not, in so delicate and 
complicated a problem, by any off-hand 
legislation, which at best would only 
cover one part of a very large subject. 
Speeches will not alone give us what 
we need; we must have, first of all, 
thorough and careful investigation into 
the currency question, both in general 
and as relating particularly to the United 
States, by a body of experts who should 
fairly represent all shades of financial 
opinion—in short, byacommission. This 
was exactly the program recommended 
by the Indianapolis Convention, and it 
isthe program indorsed by all the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Moreover, certainly so long as it 
would not interfere with tariff legisla- 
tion which, it may be admitted, should 
first be considered, it is undeniable that 
large numbers of men who voted for 
President McKinley would. consider 
that they had been unfairly dealt with 
if the Administration and the party 
should consider the tariff alone and ig- 
nore the equally important (in their 
opinion) matter of currency reform. So 
both business and political reasons unite 
in the expediency of taking steps look- 
ing toward such reform in the not dis- 
tant future. For confirmation of these 
views we need not go further than the 
Inaugural address of the President him- 
self. 

The only objection which can _ be 
urged against the appointment of a 
commission is that Congress might con- 
sider such a course as reflecting upon 
its own prerogatives. But there is no 
ground for such a fancy. Commissions 
are a constantly occurring expedient in 
our own and in English history. Con- 
gress itself could pass a billgranting to 
the President the appointment of com- 
missioners to be selected by him from 
certain specified classes, including the 
Senate and House; said commission to 
formulate a set of principles which 
should govern the United States in 
dealing with our circulating medium, 
giving at the same time, if thought wise, 
specific recommendations as to positive 
legislation. Then if such a commis- 
sion should get energetically to work 
it could, by sitting during the summer, 
be able to make its report by October. 
The interval between October and the 
meeting of Congress in December might 
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be taken up with a threshing out of the 
subject in the public press and in pub- 
lic opinion, so that on the assembling 
of Congress the whole matter would be 
in a state of such forwardness as to per- 
mit of some speedy legislation. Such 
a plan would, it will be perceived, leave 
the determination of the whole matter 
and the passage of a law in the end to 
Congress where, of course, the respon- 
sibility must rest, the commission act- 
ing principally as a sort of funnel for 
the concentrating of expert and 
public opinion at the point, upon 
the law making power. Such a 
program would, moreover, have a 
marked effect upon business, for capi- 
talists and merchants would be sat- 
isfied with an effort on the part of Gov- 
ernment to solve the problem, even if 
the precise remedy was not at the mo- 
ment in sight. 

We have no intention of saying how 
the commissioners should be chosen, or 
what the exact text of such alaw should 
be; but we are clear that a long delay 
would be dangerous to the business in- 
terests of the country and to the Re- 
publican Party, which will certainly be 
held responsible for any miscarriage of 
prosperity arising from a lack of legis- 
lative consideration for so important a 
matter. 





Monetary Affairs. 


ConDITIONS have not been favorable 
to business improvement. Disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi Valley were a 
serious interruption over a very impor- 
tant section of country. Inthe West 
heavy rains and a mud blockade were 
hindrances, while in the East tariff un- 
certainties materially interfere with all 
transactions entering into the future. 
It can safely be said that there is less ap- 
prehension regarding the future than 
existed some months ago. Political af- 
fairs are working more smoothly under 
the new than under the old Administra- 
tion; and, tho a sharp battle may be 
fought over the tariff, still the end of 
the struggle is in sight, and the outlook 
is for those more settled conditions 
without which business revival is impos- 
sible. Until Congress adjourns, how- 
ever, a very conservative feeling is likely 
to prevail. A satisfactory feature is the 
abatement of jingoism, also the appar- 
ent indifference of Congress to the in- 
flammatory speeches which of late have 
shaken confidence in the calmness and 
dignity of the Senate. In industrial 
circles a somewhat reactionary move- 
ment was experienced, production hav- 
ing increased more rapidly than 
consumption. The tariff is natu- 
rally an important source of hesi- 
tation. Crop reports are now begin- 
ning to receive attention. Excessive 
moisture has delayed the preparations 
for corn and oats. Wheat was irregu- 
lar but declined about six cents during 
the week in spite of war rumors and re- 
ports of crop damage. The principal 
cause of the decline was liquidation by 
tired speculators for the rise, who have 
become discouraged at the decrease of 
buying for export. The winter wheat 
outlook is uncertain as yet, the condi- 
tions in Illinois and Missouri being un- 
satisfactory. Estimates of the total 
yield have already been made, varying 
between 295,000,000 tO 310,000,000 
bushels in spite of a considerable de- 
crease in acreage. Our foreign trade 
continues on a satisfactory basis, so far 
as its influence on the gold movement 
is concerned. No gold has_ yet 
been shipped, altho this is the season 
when the precious metal usually goes 
abroad. Domestic exports are declin- 
ing, but imports have not shown the 
increase expected; hence the continued 
delay in gold shipments. During the 


month of March our exports of 
domestic produce were as follows: 


1897. 1896. 
Breadstuffs......... $15,845,000 $10,580,000 
Coteee aeiaakt ccs. 15,677,000 19,021,000 
Mineral oils......... 4.856,000 4,359,000 
Cattle and hogs.... 2,807,000 3»323,000 
Provisions..... ..... 9,878,000 9,496,000 


All things considered the business out- 
look is fairly satisfactory. Some dis- 
appointment is felt at a tardy recovery, 
but confidence is gaining, and moderate 
expectations appear likely to be realized. 





Wall Street has been in rather a pes- 
simistic temper, and operators for a 
decline made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. The coal shares and the Gould 
properties were subjected to consider- 
able pressure, but the decline was 
finally checked by the purchases of 
shorts to cover. The reduction of the 
Bank of England rate from 3 to 2%% 
exerted a favorable effect both here and 
in London. At the latter point it was 
accepted as indicating that no serious 
concern was felt regarding the probable 
outbreak of hostilities between Greece 
and Turkey. The security markets of 
Europe continue sensitive to Cretan 
affairs; but the comparative steadiness 
of British consols, always an excellent 
political barometer on European affairs, 
is reassuring. A declaration of war 
would, of course, produce a shock in 
Europe that would be reflected here, 
but is not likely to permanently affect 
American investments otherwise than 
favorably, simply because they are out- 
side the sphere of influence. Lon- 
don, however, is in a conservative 
mood, and is still feeling the effects 
of heavy losses in South African 
mining shares. The effect of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s visit to London remains 
to be seen, and his success last year in 
placing large amounts of American 
securities in foreign markets is just now 
being vividly recalled. A favorable 
feature is the change for the better in 
railroad earnings. In the fourth week 
of March seventy-two roads reported 
an increase of over 7% in earnings, and 
this in the face of many adverse condi- 
tions. The monetary situation con- 
tinues favorable to business improve- 
ments. Funds are plentiful, rates low, 
and credit much sounder than usual. 
Callloans on stock collateral are quoted 
at 13@2%. Time money is quiet and 
easier, 2@3 4% being quoted for one to 
eight months, respectively, on good 
stock collateral. Commercial paper is 
in limited supply 60 to 90 day indorsed 
bills receivable being quoted at3%@ 
3% h 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





April 10. April 3. Decrease. 
DRARD cc sccicxisees $52,512,600  $502,732,700 $22u,100 
err 868,400 988, 119,900 
Legal tenders.... 101,780,800 108,984,900 2,204,100 
Deposits.......... 916,600 569,226,500 3,309,900 
Circulation:...... 15,589,200 15,701,800 112,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


BPOCle........-cc0ee 
Legal tenders.... 


Totalreserve... $187,649,200 $189,973,200 


$119,900 
2,204,100 





$2,324,000 

Reserve requirea 
ag’t deposits... 141,479,150 142,306,625 827,475 
Excess res'rve. $46,170,050 $47,666,575 $1,496,525 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 




























April 11th, i eee ee $17,931,250 
April 13tn, 1895—Surplus. .. + 14,922,775 
April 14th, 1894—Surplus.. .. 80,831,000 
April 15th, 18 3 urplus 11,072,550 
April 16th, 1892—Surplus.............cccseescceee 15,738,500 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 
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BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April roth, were: 


25 


America.... Importers’ & Traders’. 
Broadway.. Metropolis............. 442: 
Commerce. Shoe & Leather....... 90 





Fourth 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....At a well-attended meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in this city 
last week, it was decided that the next 
convention should be held in Detroit, 
Mich., on August roth, 11th and 12th. 


.... Lhe following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$5,000 B’klyn and Brighton Beach s%..... 50 


10 shares Atlantic Trust Co.............. 180 
150 shares Nassau Electric Ry. Co........ 18 
200 shares Bay Ridge Park Imp. Co...... 13 


$1,000 Chesa. and Ohio River first 5%. .108% 
4o shares Chicago and N. W. pref..... 154% 

.... The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey was in the hands of Receivers 
from January, 1887, to January, 1888. 
Dividends were suspended from 1884 to 
1889. In 1889 3% was paid; in 1890 6%; 
in 1891 6%%, and from 1892 to 1894 
the rate was 7%. During 1895 it paid 


5%%. The Directors at a recent meet- 
ing reduced the quarterly dividend 


from 1% to 1%. 


.».. Lhe projected Simplon Tunnel 
will prove of great advantage, particu- 
larly to travelers to and from Italy and 
Europe, as the distance by it between 
important points will be considerably 
less than by either the Mont Cenis or 
the St. Gothard. The hight to be at- 
tained will not be so great as that by 
either of the other two tunnels and, of 
course, the cost of transportation will 
be less. 


....At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Southern Pacific 
Co., held in San Francisco on the 7th 
inst., a Board of Directors consisting 
of the following persons was elected: 
C. P. Huntington, H. E. Huntington, 
Charles F. Crocker, W. H. Crocker, 
Thomas H. Hubbard, T. E. Stillman, 
Charles G. Lathrop, Russell J. Wilson, 
J. C. Stubbs, N. T. Smith and J. 
Kruttschnitt. There only one 
ticket, and it was elected by a vote of 
1,163,972 shares out of a total of 1,209,- 
950. 


....A committee composed of the 
chief engineer, the superintendent of 
motive power and the general superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Central Railroad 
have been for some time investigating 
the question of using electric traction 
for suburban business of this road. 
They recently made a report which is 
so favorable to electric traction that 
the Board of Directors have authorized 
the substitution of electric power for 
steam on the local suburban trains, 
The Illinois Central will go somewhat 
slowly and will probably experiment 
with a third rail and an overhead trol- 
ley in order that the very best system 
may be adopted. The result of this 
experiment will be looked for with 
great interest by officers of a 
number of roads. 


was 


large 


....Since the organization of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company thirty years ago, 
its growth has been continuous and 
surprising even to its best friends. Its 
work is twofold, indemnifying the own- 
ers of steam boilers for loss resulting 
from explosions, and the prevention of 
explosions by careful periodical inspec- 
tion of all boilers insured by them, 
The latter involves probably 75% of the 
company’s outlay. Pres. J. M. Allen 
was educated as a mechanical engineer 
and has in addition a strong scientific 


#% . bent of mind, two qualities which have 


gone far to make the great success 
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which has been attained by the com- 
pany under his management. His 
oversight, extending over thirty years, 
has been at all times of the wisest char- 
acter and of the most energetic de- 
scription. The business of the company 
is somewhat phenomenal, as is shown 
by the fact that on the first of January 
of this year its assets amounted to 
$2.119,096.69, and its net surplus was 
$316,355.59. The company has paid 
regular dividends of 12%. Thecompany 
now has under its inspection and insur- 
ance about 70,000 steam boilers, and 
during its lifetime has discovered up- 
ward of 1,500,000 defects and has 
condemned nearly 10,000 boilers. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye 8& Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Ss Y, Municipal Warrants paper: Robt. 


E. Strahorn & Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Exact and expert advice, unbiased by real estate con- 
nections. Taxes paid, and school bonds and other 
choice securities bought on order. 

Enclose stamp for circular to 


A. x. 
Reom 11,Workmeas Blk., L 
References: Dr. R. C. Hall, Gen. Theo. Sem., N.Y 


Cyrus Northrop, Univ. of Minn., iionoes a, 
Dr. E. - Hilgard, Ch ef Dept.of Ag C al. State Univ 


W. N. COLER & CO. 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
THE MIDDLESEX 














PRAGUE, 
os Angeles, Cal.; 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of xst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. 


One Hundred Shares of a large, well-known and 
prosperous New England manufactory will be 
sold at par. This company has earned for 15 years, 
and is now earning, more than 20 per cent. per 
annum, has $50,coosurplus, and pays 2% per cent. 
regular quarterly dividends. he business has 
steadily increased during depression. Closest 
investigation invited. For particulars address 


E. W. BAKER, P. 0. BOX 2898, BOSTON, MASS. 
NOTHING BETTER 


than 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


both for travellers and Remitters. Is- 
sued since 1873, they are known every- 
where, and are cashed by Agents, 
Shops. Hotels, Railroads, etc., at face 
Value. Send for circular to 

Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 

40 and 42 Wall ‘St. N:Y. 












Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W.. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
ts WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


President ; STUY VESAN T 

* JOSEPH OORE, Vice 

lent; RICHARD DELAFIELD, vice President ; 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 


J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashie: 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





ED WARD E. PO 
Fish Vice Frekioate 


i e of De - anes: Investors. 
prmecrdi aon . r ubore * ptuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. BS Joseph Sternbach, Charles Scribner 
Edward C4 Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, ‘Ww. Rockhill Potts, 
Beimon' lafield, F 


erick Vie Jacob Anta, George 8. Hickok, E Georg George red. 
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MORTGAGES. 


Upon the death of her hus- 
band a certain good woman 
found herself possessed of 
many apparently worthless 
Western mortgages. By ad- 
vice of her local counsel she 
sold $3,000 of them (par value) 
for $25. That was before she 
knew us. Later we dispcsed 
of an equal amount of like 
character for $1,400 cash. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 
41 WALL ST., N.Y. 


The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 














LEEK KERR 
¢ TELEPHONE 


* MESSAGES... 


Usually embody both 
Message and Reply. 

This is an important point of dif- 

ference between Telephone Mes- 
%) sages and Letters or Telegrams, 
| and it is aquality that makes the 

Telephone Service an invaluable 
Se convenience in Office or Resi- 
yy) dence. 
18,000 Telephone Stations in N. Y. 


*) City. Minimum Rate, Direct Line, 
+ 600 Local Messages, $90 a year. 


%) NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
+) 18 Cortlandt St. 115 West 38th St., New York. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 7 - - 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIBE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charlies R. oe gg 
Geo F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, 


rge F. 
George 8. Bowdoin, 


August Belmon 
Frederic Cromwell, 
at R. Ga, 


Augustus D. Satara, 
8 N. Jarv’ 


Richard A. McCurdy, 
ane E. Orr, 
let, Walte G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Hen 
arriman, 


Oliver H H. ee ‘Twombiey 
R. Somers Hayes, Wines w. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitne 





United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Com is a le 
into Court, tnd 4s 4 FL 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be Made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may sem pes the company. 
Executors, Administrato: trustees of estates, re 
tigious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Herry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, WituiaM H ace, JR. 
D. WILLIs JAMEs, Wu. D. SLoan 

JOHN A. STEWART, Gustav H. Somwan, 
JOHN HaRsEN RuoapEs, | FRANK LYMAN, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Groree F. VIETOR, 
JouN CROSBY BROWN, Wma. WaLporr AsTor, 
EDWARD CoopER, JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. Bayarp CuTTine, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEx. E. Orr, 


mond Gupestery for moneys paid 
to act as guardian, trustee hm 








DIVIDENDS. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 
A Dividend of Three Doilars per share 

will be paid on Thursday, April rs5th, 1897, 

to Stockholders of record, at the close of 

business on Saturday, March 27th, 1897. 
The transfer books will be closed from 

March 2gth to April 14th, 1897, both days in- 

cluded. Wurm R. Driver, Treasurer, 
Boston, March 17th, 1897, 








Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE is quiet and feature- 
less, the+ long-expected improvement 
having failed to meet earlier anticipa- 
tion. There is, however, less reason for 
complaint than usual, and Clearing 
House returns last week were only 
about 3% less than a year ago, in spite 
of unfavorable conditions. Railroad 
earnings actually indicate an increase of 
traffic, which is surprising in view of the 
damage done by storms and floods. 
The chief event in the dry-goods trade 
was the announcement of an immense 
auction sale of 19,500 packages of cot- 
ton goods, chiefly canton flannels, val- 
ued at considerably over $1,500,000. A 
large number of buyers are expected in 
consequence, and this may somewhat 
stimulate the demand for other fabrics, 
tho cotton goods are generally quiet 
Woolen goods are very firm and higher, 
owing to the advance in wool. The 
latter staple continues active, altho 
speculation is checked by fear of the 
tariff being made retroactive and tak- 
ing effect April 1st. Cotton remained 
quiet, and efforts to use the floods 
at the South as an argument for 
higher prices failed. The iron trade is 
still unsettled by the uncertain outlook 
among the Mesaba ore interests. Labor 
difficulties are embarrassing some of 
the Western concerns; the production 
of pig iron has already outrun con- 
sumption, and prices of the latter have 
declined. Hides and leather show a 
weaker tendency; but the demand for 
boots and shoes is fair, and supplies 
among distributors are believed to be 
light. 








READING NOTICES. 
THE CHASE TIRE. 


Every bicycle rider knows that one of the most 
important adjuncts of a bicycle isthe tire. Without 
the ri right kind of a tire a t part of the comfort, 
benefit and gs ey of bicycle riding is lost. The 
Chase Tough tire, manufactured by L. C. 
Chase & Co., 129 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, 
is claimed by them to be practically non- uncturable, 
at the same time light and resilient. iders would 
do well to investigate the Chase Tire and mount 
their wheels with it in order that they may be per- 
fectly equip and receive the greatest amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction in riding. 





Ricuarps, of West Twenty-third Street, New 
York, has an announcement this week of new styles 
just received from their agents in Paris, Vienna and 
London, in strictly tailor-made garments. It would 
be well for our readers to write them for their free 
Fashion Album. Goods purchased enumerated in 
the Album are sent to customers express free. 
This house carries a very large and well-selected 
line of garments and goods, including ladies’ 
trimmed hats, flowers, feathers and all the adjuncts 
of a fashionable lady’s attire. 





OpeniNG days were discontinued some y ago 
at the old dry-goods house of Arnold, Constable & 
Co,, at B way and Nineteenth Street. The es- 
tablishment has enjoyed its present enviable reputa- 
tion and standing for so long that its customs are 
thoroughly understood by New Yorkers. and the 
patrons of the store know when they may expect a 
display of the new goods for each season. It was 
decided by the firm that the crowds and confusion 
attendant upon large openings were by no means 
advantageous to the transaction of business, but 
rather tended toward its injury. Everything in the 
way of dry goods for spring and summer wear is now 
on exhibition there, however, and those who go to 
inspect the stock will find plenty of room and will be 
sure of attention from the people in charge of the 
various departments. 

On the main floor, among the large assortment 
of new spring materials for gowns, the silks are, per- 

, the most striking fabrics seen. There is one 
line of lafge plaids which is wholly new in coloring 
and , and would lend itself most effectively to 
the creation of handsome toilets. Foulards of the 
softest and finest texture are in great abundance, 
and the patterns are dainty rather than conspicuous 
among these coolest of summer silks. The figured 
and , rower grenadines, with their gauze-like foun- 
dation, are as delicate as webs in appearance. All 
colors are shown, but purple shades predominate. 
One beautiful eee has a pale lilac ground, over 
which deep violet blossoms are strewn, apparently 
atrandom. It is intended to be mounted over violet 
silk. To trim such gowns as these,and also asa 
decoration for those of silk, lace will be much used, 
and in anticipation of this the lace d ment of the 
store is wonderfully well stocked with every kind 
which the market affords. 

The new costumes, which are even more interest- 
ing to many people than the new materials in their 
undeveloped state, are shown in the large rooms up- 
stairs. Among them a French street or house suit of 
gray canvas is attractive because of its decoration of 
bright crimson silk. This is applied in the form of 
ped knife-pleatings around the sleeves,collar and the 

es of the bolero on the waist. The sleeves are 
fas t almost to the top, where they expand into a 
small puff. The skirt is plain. Loosely woven white 
canvas, soft and woolly, is the fabric of a handsome 
dinner gown, which is elaborately trimmed with 
deep ecrulace. In the bodice is a full white chiffon 
vest. There are two collars. The inner one isa 
chiffon stock, and the outer a high, flaring roll, cov- 
ered with the ecru lace. Gilt buttons, studded with 
rhinestones, decorate the waist. There are large 
numbers of other gowns, both for street and eveni 
wear, and a complete line of short capes and hand- 
some cloaks of rich materials. A strong de- 
partment is that comprising the French underwear, 
wich its delicate pieces of nainsook and real lace. 
Ample provision has also been made for supplying 
= children’s spring wardrobe with dresses, cloaks 


ears 
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BANNER BICYCLE LAMP. 

Tue Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co. have 
twenty-five years’ experience and reputation in 
manufacturing high-class goods so that, when they 
offer the public the Banner Bicycle Lamp and state 
that it is practical in every way and answers every 
requirement of the rider, their statements can be 
safely relied The 

y Pace. Banner Lamp throws a 


ater has a a Gouble con- 
und lens, larger than used in other 

lampa. and it in addition many desirable features 
which commend it to the user. Every lamp is guar- 


anteed to be satisfactory. 
their own interests by using it. 


Noencld 
Constable Kao, 


Rich Laces. 


Point Applique, Lierre, Honiton, and 
d’ Alencon Laces 
FOR BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
Chiffons, Mousselines, Nets, 
Lace Waists, Jackets, 
Garnitures, Boleros, 
Fichus, Ruffs, Stocks. 
TRIMMED PARASOLS, 
COACHING PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, 
GLOVES. 


Proadwway As 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


WU AND aAlDS 


r readers will consult 
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ION ALBUM 


It illustratés the latest style garments 
made to order from $4.50 up. Express 
paid, and perfect fit guaranteed. 

Fifty samples of materials of which the 
garments are made, 
also tape-measure 
and measurement 
diagram, sent on re- 
ceipt of 6c. instamps. 


West 23d St., New York. 











RE-OPENING. 
Theodore B. Starr, 


Jeweler and Silversmith. 


The repairs to the building, and refitting of 
the salesrooms, made necessary by the fire 
of December 30th, having been completed, 
business has been resumed at the old address, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, and 
1126 Broadway. 

All goods damaged by the fire have been 
disposed of. Wholly new Stocks are now 
offered of Bronzes, Clocks, and Silverware. 


Madison Square. 
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Basyuoop, a » 5 which is well and favorably 
known to y mothers throughout the country, 
fap an advertisement elsewhere, to which attention 





Tue readers of THe INDEPENDENT who do not 


poly ws , a house of which we connst reams & 
terms. carry a great stock o v 
finest quality of and their ther 
n 


of every description, 

can be implicitly relied upon. Cor- 
respondence with them will elicit the fact that all 
cael eg) ac sen A kept in a large di ent 
store can be with as great satisfaction as 
were one able to visit the store in person. 








TRANSPORTATION OF _ BICYCLES 
ay THE PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that on and after April 7th, 1897, bicycles will be 
checked by baggage agents and carried in the 
gage cars of eon company, Ares accompanied on 
same train by the owners, — - cost, Dag eee the 

er presenting a bicycle for carriage 
baceace — the bicycle will be charged ir 


a = lies to all lines of the Penn- 
s' ghee is Sysiem east of Pittsburg and 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Many of our readers who, from various causes, 

on their hands which are 
be Tateonsted ln'en abvertion- 
ment of Mr. Henry R. Wilson, of 41 Wall Street, 
which appears in our financial department. 





Tue monuments of white bronze, manufactured by 


onn., are claimed to be m' su to marble or 
granite in many ways, + of ae 
ive 
not subject to damage from the inclemency of the 
The Monumental ay 
be pl to who are 


leased cocredecnd with persons 
interested and to illustrative descriptive liter- 
ature. 





A TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Tue next ducted tour to Washing- 
ton via the Sa ia Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia April 22d. Tickets, including 


accomm s, and every 

poner, ° Sey ome al . sold = the following 

feats Tey WT, no Poturiiie, bea 

14.503 14-50% ottsville, $14.30; 

bie ay May, $12. $2.75; oy ogi 50, and at pro- 

For tick tickets, itineraries, a and Pofait information apply 

to — A peoy Tourist oy 1196 Reasties, 
New Y or Gen. W A t Gene 


ssistant 
Passenger. saeat, Brosd Senet Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv. 











AT WANAMAKER'S 





THE TWO WANAMAKER STORES 


combined have more than Seven Million dollars’ worth of 


merchandise on sale. 


The stocks are large and complete, collected from every 
quarter of the world by our own buyers directly for our own 


sales. 


The prices are always as low or lower than the market, 
and every purchaser is guaranteed perfect satisfaction on 


every transaction. 


FOR THE PERSON: 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Clothing in vast variety, 
the richest and most complete stock of Dress Goods and 
Silks, Millinery, Men’s Furnishing Goods, Women’s and 
Children’s Shoes, and every sort of personal belongings. 


FOR THE HOUSE: 


Furniture, Upholstery, Carpets, Household Dry Goods, 
Chinaware, House Furnishing Goods. 


FOR RECREATION: 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods. 


FOR DECORATION: 


Bric-a-brac, Engravings, and many sorts of Fancy Goods. 





Paris is reflected in ail matters of fashion. 


standard trade in Bicycles. 


We have a 


The Mail Order Division is perfectly organized. 
Exhibitions of Museum Tapestries, Antique Textiles, 
Modern Paintings and Navajo Blankets and Curios will be 


maintained during April. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, .NINTH & TENTH STS., NEW YORK. 





A. D. Matthews & Sons. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits, 


There is now no prejudice against buy- 
ing Tailor-made Suits, as it has become 
such a science that almost any lady can 
be fitted at about half the regular Dress- 
maker prices; our assortment the larg- 
est, ranging in price from $5.00 to $50.00. 


All special and mail orders 
promptly attended to. 


100 Ladies’ fine Cheviot and English 
Serge Suits, lined with Gloria Silk 
throughout, big value at $15.00, our price, 
$10.98 


165 Ladies’ extra fine English Storm 
Serge and Fancy Mixed Suiting, Tailor- 
made Suits, beautifully lined throughout 
with best quality Taffeta Silk, Reefer or 
Eton style, value $20.00, at $13. 98. 


85 Ladies’ Fine Broadcloth and Best 
English Cheviot Serge Suits, lined with 
best quality taffeta silk, striped or plain, 
fly-front reefer or Eton styles, all colors, 
a rare bargain, $19.29. 





Capes. 


300 Ladies’ Cloth and Velvet Capes, neat- 
ly trimmed, special at $3.98, $4.98 and $6.50. 
200 Ladies’ Cloth and Silk Capes, lined 
with taffeta silk and braided, special at 
$6.98, $7.98, $10.00. 
75 Ladies’ Steamer Capes, plaid backs, 
also, shawl effects, at $10.98 and $15.00. 


Ladies’ & Misses’ Jackets 


too Ladies’ and Misses’ All-Wool Tan 
Cloth Jackets, lined throughout, marked 
special, at $5.98. 

300 Girls’ REEFER Jackets, all the lat- 
est and most desirable mixtures, sizes 4 
to 14 years, at $1.39, $1.98, $2.98, $3.98. 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits. 


Our line of Bicycle Suits includes the 
best makes to be found, divided or circu- 
lar skirts, ranging in price for an All 
Wool Suit from $6.50 to $28.50. 





FULTON ST., GALLATIN PL. & LIVINGSTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
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‘NEILLS, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


Bicycles! Bicycles! 


(3d floor.) 
WE START THE SEASON THIS WEEK BY MAKING 
THE GREATEST BICYCLE OFFER EVER 
MADE IN THIS TOWN. HERE IT IS: 


2,00 BICYCLES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 





WHEELS THAT HAVE HERETOFORE NEVER 
BEEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS AT 





THE GOLD STAN DARD 1897 


These Wheels were made by one of the Largest Bi- 
cycle Concerns in this Country, and are as Perfect as 
American Skill and Material Can Make Them. We 
Guarantee Them Unreservedly, just asthe makers guar- 


antee those which bear their nameplate. 
in New York. Sat- 
a guide for embroidery? 
inter 
easily and permanently. 
New York. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


t@-No other Department Store in the United States 
season’s wheelsstill 
Gold Standard. ; 
urday, April roth, 
ALSO 100 BICYCLES (for Men Only), first-class in every 
ee |? Needle= S22 ates 
you ‘what they are will 
74& 76 Greene St.. New York. 
VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
Sent on receipt of socents if the | 
St, Louris. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


























Have youseen Hemin- 
ba ’s New Transfer 


J] 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 







Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 











who would like to have a specimen 






Can Secure these Wheels for Sale—We Control Them 
Absolutely. 
on hand. They are 
by far the best Bi- 
they were 44.00. 
Men’s Wheels Only. We reduced them 
particular, seamless Steel Tubing, equipped with Tires made 
by Standard Makers, 
of 24 artistic De- 
IM T Br N k desis = on linen or other ¢ 
| wor mail one study for a 2c. 
stamp, together with prospectus for Ladies de- 
With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM | 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even | 
dealers do not have it. 
Address Department M 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE OFFER. 
cycle sold by any 
to clear April 12th 
24.00 each. 
ao, Flowers and Scrolls, 
Entire set mailed for 
siring easy employment at home. 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on | v 
an unskilied person can insert into | 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


( We have a few of last 
Our 1896 
Department Store q 3 A } } 
a 
L to 
ONLY MAIL ORDERS FILLED THAT ARE ACCOMPANIED BY CASH. 
beaatifully colored, 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
the market. 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, | 
275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


copy of the paper sent to a friend can 









be accommodated by sending us, on a 


Branches at ‘ 
postal card, the name and address to 












which he would like the paper sent. 
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From now until May 5th, on receipt of sub- 






















scription price of $1, ~we shall send 
BABY - HOOD 
for a yearand FREE any one of the follow- 
ing articles : Elegant Sterling 
Silver Embroidery Scissors. 


The Famous Lincoln 
Dr. Yale’s Invalu- 
lems.” Discusses 
Teething, Sleep, 
Katherine Beebe’s 
tions.’’ A boon to the 
gests an endless vari- 
pations.”’ 
that BasyHoop has §& 
years the highest au- 


Gold Fountain Pen. 
able ‘‘ Nursing Prob- 
Feeding, Weenmng, 
Colds, etc. 
“Nursery Occupa- 
busy mother. Sug- 
ety of simple “ Occu- 
Everybody knows 
been for twelve 
thority on the care, 


feeding, dress, amusement and 
instruction of children. 100 
physicians write for it. 

Remit to 


BABYHOOD, 





Registered Trade Mark 


BATISTES. 


The Weavers have spared no pains 
to make this season’s patterns of 
Linen Batistes more attractive than 
ever. This is evidenced by the great 
variety of weaves and the deft intro- 
duction of bright silk threads, either 
as part of the groundwork or 
embroidery effects. 


“The Linen Store ” 


is exhibiting a choice line of these 


in 


goods at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $1.50 per yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AAaAe 








ESTABLISHED 1829. 
‘ Bundles by Mail or Express. 





DAT LOOKS-LIKE A NEW DRESS B 


She had it cleansed and dyed and it’s as good as new—hundreds have done it— 


Blankets and Lace Cartains Cleansed for 75c. per pair. 


LEWANDO’s, Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers, 


17 Temple Pi., or 284 Boylston St., Boston, oad 479 5th Ave., New York. 


Book of Useful Information for Stamp. 


you can do the same by sending that 
old dress and those remnants to 


Lewando’s 


Famous fornearly 7oyearsas the leading 
Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment 
in America. Anything may be dyed 
or cleansed: Laces, dresses, men’s and 
boys’ suits and remnants of all kinds, 
curtains, portiéres, blankets, rugs, car- 





pets, feathers, gloves, table-covers, 
furs, clothing of all kinds and all mate- 
rials, and to all is given that careful at- 
tention that has made our business a 
success. 

Leok like new. 


- CROSBY, Manager. 


LARGESTIN AMERICA 








= 





Black and Colored Silks. 


We announce our annual Black and 
Colored Dress Silk sale, commencing 
on Tuesday, April 20th, at both stores. 


dames McCreary & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





yOURNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased ts $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 








USE Our cageea! & Linen Site. 
— Book Free. Crane nin be Westfield, Mass. 





T West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 








| JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 








LIGHT AND RESILIENT 


: Praclaliy Punctare-Proof 


“ADE to fill the demand of the great mass etcetera riders, who by sad ex- 
perience have been taught that the tire is the most important part 


of their wheel. 


Don't take any tire offered you. 
CHASE TOUGH TREAD TIRES on your wheel. 


Insist upon having 


Safety, service and comfort insured at NO GREATER EXPENSE. 


RIDERS! See our tires to please 
please yourselves. 


us, you will afterwards ride them to 


L.C. CHASE & CO., 129 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
338 Broadway, 


CHICAGO, - 
192 Ven Buren’ St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
937 Arch St. 











GORHAM O0., 


Silversmiths, 


following its annual custom, 
invites its patrons and friends to 
view the new production in 


Sterling Silver, 


which its workshops have been 
employed upon during the win- 
ter months. 

In this exhibition will be 
found examples of 


Old Knglish, 
{8th Century French, 


Colonial ‘American 


reproductions, and and some 
entirely new effects in the treat- 
ment of silver with enamel. 


ART ROOM THIRD FLOOR, 


Broadway and Nineteenth St., 
NEW YORK. — 


AN AM INCOMPARABLE FOOD 
founder ofthe sleconsinnTonn gg 








ala 


containing all the 
nutritious elements of 
the white wheat. 





Highly endorsed io leading physicians for their 
ns 
patients and for use in Sanita fans and Hospitals. 


eee Sets. |OUR HOME GRANULA CO., 
Dansville, N. 











ARE YOU 


GOING ro PAINT p 


USE ONLY THE 
“FERINITE ” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and mo ore economical result, tor all exte- 
ror and interior Painting a are un 
for beauty and Toy for ca - 
tiful shades to LOR PAINT * OIL co. 
38 Burling Sipe we Att will pay you 


SAID SYLLA TO MARIUS 


**Men worship the rising rather than the set- 
ting sun.’’ Marius afterward, up to the chin in 
a marsh, hiding from Sylla’s troops, or musing 
amid the ruins of Carthage, believed it. Many 
persons in Ohio and elsewhere believe that in 
Life Insurance the rising sun is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Assets Jan. ist, 1892, $7,879,950.00. Jan. ist, 
1897, $16,529,860.77. 
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Insurance. 
Kansas and the Hillmon Case. 


KANSAS sometimes has a new insur- 
ance commissioner, and seems to always 
have a ‘‘fresh’’ one; perhaps the term 
is open to criticism by the purists, but 
no other is quite so descriptive. The 
new man at present is Mr. Webb McNall. 
He evidently desires to have his exist- 
ence recognized and to make himself 
popular with ‘‘the galleries’’; so he 
‘‘plays to them.’’ He has _ notified 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the New York Life, and the Con- 
necticut Mutual that a license to do 
life insurance business in Kansas will 
not be renewed. If the law of Kansas 
is in terms like that of New York, Mr. 
McNall may decide that this refusal is 
for the public interest, and his action, 
being wholly within the discretion 
granted him, would not then be subject 
to judicial review. For instance, Mr. 
Payn might determine that the Chris- 
tian portion of Colonel Greene’s name is 
objectionable and that therefore the 
Connecticut Mutual must go out of 
New York; but it would be inexpedient 
for him to assign that reason. Evi- 
dently Mr. McNall has never heard, or 
has not duly considered, the advice of 
the old judge tothe young one: ‘‘ Make 
your decisions as you please, and if 
people growl they can’t hurt you; but 
don’t be led into giving reasons, or 
they'll have you down.”’ 

Mr. McNall’s reason is that he is 
‘‘satisfied that your company has not 
dealt fairly with Mrs. Sallie E. Hillmon 
in refusing to pay the death loss and in 
the litigation of the same pertaining to 
her deceased husband.’’ John H. Hill- 
mon was a cattle man who married a 
dining-room girl. He succeeded 
procuring some $60,000 of insurance, 
with money furnished by some one 
else, having no considerable financial 
ability of his own; a few months after, 
he went away with two other men on 
an alleged hunting expedition, from 
which one only of the other two re- 
turned, saying that he had accidentally 
killed Hillmon. A body, claimed to be 
that of Hillmon, was produced, almost 
exactly eighteen years ago; but it was 
proved (or proof to that effect was 
offered) that this was the body of the 
third man, who had apparently disap~ 
peared. The most apparently disap- 
peared man, however, is Hillmon him- 
self, whom several witnesses declared 
they had afterward seen in the flesh. 
The case has been tried five times, the 
juries disagreeing in four trials and the 
United States Supreme Court having 
set aside the verdict of the third trial. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Hillmon is said to have 
gone out of the case, which is nowa 
speculative one for the lawyers, but her 
departure is not very material, for a 
fine plea could be made for the widow 
baffled and discouraged by the resistance 
of powerful companies to her rights. 

But has she any rights? Company 
managers perfectly understand the long 
and costly litigation which refusal opens. 
They know now, and they knew at the 
beginning, that to settle would be the 
cheaper way out. But there is a ques- 
tion of ultimate expediency in the 
treatment of what appears to be fraud, 
and there is question of right and wrong 
as well. Ifa burglar were rash enough 
to attack the vaults of the companies 
at night, and should be killed or hurt 
in so doing, we do not think an attempt 
to censure the company, because he 
had a wife and children who needed 
money, would find any success, outside 
of current yellow journalism. But 


in 








MORE THAN DOUBLED IN FIVE YEARS, 


where is the moral difference between 
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such attacks direct upon the vaults and 
attempts to collect fraudulent claims, 
sometimes resting with perjury and 
' sometimes including murder? More- 
over, are there not widows and orphans 
interested in the safety of life insurance 
funds, and is it too much to suppose 
that the custodians of those funds, 
even while dwelling ‘‘in marble halls,’’ 
may have some notion of duty to a 
trust ? 

The United States District Court at 
Topeka, on application of the compa- 
nies, has ordered Mr. McNall to appear 
April 5th and show cause why he should 
not be punished for contempt, presum- 
ably in attempting to interfere with the 
course of a case which is still in court 
for trial. This shows further that he 
should have kept his reasons to him- 
self—but then he could not have fired 
the popular heart, which beats for 
widows and against insurance monopo- 
lies. 


Insurance Items. 


THE Board of Directors of the tna 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., at 
a meeting held last week elected Egbert 
O. Weeks, formerly Assistant Secretary, 
as Director and Vice President, suc- 
ceeding the late James F. Dudley. Mr. 
Weeks brings to his new office a large 
knowledge of insurance matters gained 
from a lifetime spent in the business. 
At the same meeting A. C. Adams and 
Henry E. Rees were elected Assistant 
Secretaries. 


.... There are two suggestions in this 
item, a sort of killing-two-birds-with- 
one-stone affair. The first is the neces- 
sity and desirability of life insurance for 
single women. At present thousands 
upon thousands of young women are 
earning their own living in a largenum- 
ber of vocations which are acceptably 
filled by them, and many of these young 
women have or will have depending 
upon them parents and younger broth- 
ers and sisters, so that it is of vital im- 
portance that they should carry a 








INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Re te 
"Tanase Laws protect the 3a holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


TiABILitl 











proper amount of life insurance under 
a desirable form of policy, even if 
they do not feel its importance for 
themselves. Marriage, to which nat- 
urally all women look forward, is in 
these latter days postponed to a much 
later age in the life of both men and 
wou.nen than a quarter of a century ago; 
and it is with marriage, as with many 
other things, postponement for a time 
may mean postponement altogether. 
The second suggestion is, that a broad 
field is now open to our life insurance 
companies in extending to young wom- 
en the benefits to be derived from 
sound life insurance. 








NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... 
Pe ec seen ak — i semanas 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 
+t 03 
1599 eis 
1,037,580 14 


a ey oes Secs ostaceesecs 
N poten surplus over Capital and Liabil- 

Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................0.. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

- 4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


1897. 1897. 











Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASsetS............6.0eee eee 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. . 
ABBETS, Des. Si, 1806. ....cccccccccsccccccces $25,910,904 83 
MRA ies seccvcceccccccccnccesessecccscss 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment | issued. 
id upon all policies 
mn the cash surrender 
4 rance values to which the insured ir 
entit ied by Tne Massachusetts a 
Pamphlets, rates and values for ‘teed ‘age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office 
BENJ F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COFIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JANUARY ist, 1897. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate including Company's Build- 

“eee athenenseguacnsetughoernsshseweshcovese $1,601,647 32 
Bon d Mo ortgages, first liens.......... 2,697,447 52 
Bonds and Stocks Owned..........ssecee-ee 8,515,961 67 
Collateral Loan8.............ssesseseaeeeees 400 
Loans to Policy: -holders on Company’ 

Policies assigned as Collateral Securi 7. 351,601 23 

jum loans on Policies in forcé....... 480,911 05 
Cash pene Banks and Trust Com 
bp ceccnscocscpcosconsccncoccoceseecaoce 170,055 33 
All other BEBO. 2. cccrcccccccccccccscccccecs 487,833 30 
Total Assets admitted - = New 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





LIABILITIES. 


be as per Certificate of the New 
ork Insurance Department, 4 per 








cent Nesecbedthinee cbaccgocnseseqoodensecs $8,231,208 00 
All other Liabilities, including losses 
death in process of a: Dividend 
to Policy-holders not yet due............ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities. ............seseeeeeeees 8,349,112 57 
Dain iciknseeseddsesccveneccesvesencesess 1,085,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the see ee of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa Hability. 








n exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 31sT, 1895, has just been com- 
pleted by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 
in! 


tendent, is as follows: 


“T have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the De 
of New York, 
y or mo: rtgaged to 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Lp oe G 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 
men nt onan examination = the condi- 
— with report of the Hon. Michael 

the Company. 


“The examination was a verification of the Company's annual statement made to ee Department for year 
ending December 31st, 1595, and almost a literal verifivation of the Company’s figures was f 


conclusively that the management of the Company is satisfactory and for 


und. The report shows 
e best interests of the policy-holders.” 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the Sist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896. 


oes + $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-..- $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
i ac. ccubuinnpcdeccessetesce $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


GQINGEE Ghavico cece ntsccsesesoepecesascsece 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
ree co cpeptnocigdeccsescccsceceess 175,229 3 

POI. oa vos china dvccncccessovceisesces $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay . and Hh 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVE HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILETAS DE GROOT ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, NSON W. HARD, 
HORACE G OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHIISTIAN be THOMSEN, VERNON H.B i 
LES ETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL 

BY E. TiAWLEY ERETT FRAZAR 
WIL E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
PAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND. GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Liyhty-Siath Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital. .......ccccccccesccccccsccssesccecs $500,000 
Reserve For we-ingareace — = — cate 1,560,056 
Surplus over Fall Liabilities. -- 465,734 rr 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897 $2,525, 525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Presiden’. 

















1850, 1897. 


THEUNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

‘‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the en in \ pomgease either of 
travel, resid 

All Death teehee paid WITHOUT DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 36 61 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
E H. BURFORD............ President. 
GEO mente IGH Secretary. 











“FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Gz. G. WILLIAMGS............ . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
HN J. ae: paddaderccoeccoese ne 
of PERKINS, 
PME Us Wins essictescccesncadcseszoneseass 









J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





home of the policy holder. 





(489) 
A Matter of Income. 


Statistical reports are given us 
nowadays on nearly every conceiv- 
able subject. The study of most of 
these is apt to be rather dry reading 
to the average man. Occasionally, 
however, some are published well 
worthy of close inspection and able to 
furnish food for much serious thought 
upon the partof every wage-earning 
citizen. 

Not long ago Mr. Geo. B. Waldron 
contributed to the Arena a paper on 
“Wealth, Production and Consump- 
tion bythe Nation.” The figuresare 
based uponthe Censusof 1890. The 
facts disclosed present a most power- 
ful and cogent argument in favor of 
the protection afforded by Life In- 
surance. The aggregate wealth of 
the year mentioned was$13,640,931,- 
866. The totalfamiliesin the United 
States numbered 12,690,152, among 
whom these many millions were 
divided. 

Three surprising facts were proven 
by Mr. Waldron’stables. First, 32.59 
per cent. of the families of this coun- 
try live on incomes of less than $400 
a year. Second, over 95 per cent. 
receive an income not exceeding 
$3,000 a year. Third, nearly eighty 
of each hundred families depend 
upon an annual income of not to ex- 
ceed $1,200 a year. 

Now it is not possible to save very 
much out of this, but evena modicum 
properly invested in a policy of Life 
Insurance will create an immediate 
estate available in case of the death 
of the earning member of the family, 
or in the event of long life the en- 
dowment policy provides the sum for 
maintenance in old age. Many busy 
brains and willing hands are better 
than one brain and one pair of hands. 
Life Insurance is a better provider 
than man. 

A well-ordered mutual Life Insur- 
ance company is the perfect ideal of 
true socialism in essence. It fulfills 
in all essential requirements what 
long has been the dream of the 
altruist—what in practical demon- 
stration has seldom if ever proved 
successful elsewhere. 

The best ordered of the great 
companies is The Mutual Life of 
New York. To-day thousands of 
families are receiving the aid of its 
help and counsel. See its nearest 
agent as to the best means of secur- 
ing this assistance for your own 
loved ones. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain life insurance poi- 
icies under the industrial plan for every 
member of the family from the Metropoi- 
itan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. These policies are payable imme- 
diately at death, the premiums being col- 
lected by the company weekiy at the 
Write the 


2g 














company for its literature. 
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Old and Young. 
The Way to Galilee. 


BY ELIZABETH A. TURNER. 


‘* How can we tread where he hathtrod, 
How seek the ways that once he 
sought, 
And glorify the Christ of God 
Where fell the words with which he 
taught,— 
The words of life in Galilee. 


“‘The grave hath robbed us of our Lord; 
The cross hath torn, the spear hath 
thrust, 
And he whom cherubim adored 
Lies low amidst the common dust; 
O Christ—O Christ of Galilee!”’ 


Lo! See the angel at the tomb! 
The mighty stone is rolled away; 
A glory brighter than the noon 
Illumes the space wherein he lay,— 
The piercéd One of Galilee. 


‘« The Lord is risen! He is not here; 
He goes before, as he hath said. 
O sorrowing ones, be of good cheer! 
The Lord hath risen from the dead, 
And goes before to Galilee.” 


Touch not the land of Galilee— 
Stir not from out thy wonted place 
Till thou canst feel or thou canst see 
The glory of his loving face— 
The One that loved in Galilee. 


Then shall the common race of men 
Shine with the glory once concealed, 
As did the passing gardener when 
The Master spoke and was revealed, 
Before: he went to Galilee. 


O weak of heart, be wise, be strong! 
Thy vision shall the Christ restore, 
And light the devious ways along 
The passive sea, the shadowy shore— 
The waiting shore of Galilee. 
Exmira, N. Y¥ 


White Lilacs. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 


‘‘I_ Got here all right,’’ cried old 
Mrs. Holt, quaveringly. There was an 
exultant expression on her small face. 
She grasped her bandbox and half- 
dozen bundles more tightly. The 
Haversham stagecoach, which had just 
set her down at the corner of Church 
Lane, was already halfway up the pike, 
and whirling mountainward. Clouds 
of dust followed it. 

All the trees in Church Lane stood 
up filmy and illusive in the late sun- 
shine. The hearty odors of April were 
everywhere. The frogs were croaking. 

The old woman went slowly along 
under the greening boughs. 
thing looked the same. The steeple 
was pointing black as ink against 
a strip of mellowing sky. Two 
panels were hanging loose in the 
churchyard fence. She sniffed the 
air; it smelled good and herby. She 
knew that the dogtooth violets were 
purpling by hundreds the marshy 
spaces back of the church. She 
felt safe as she toiled along. She 
felt free. The graves companioned 
her all the way. One side of the wind- 
ing road was thick with them. Behind 
the palings, weather-burned a warm 
gray color, the grayer stones rose up 
out of the curving young grass. They 
had a frierdly attitude. 

‘* Eliza Barton, aged seventy-two,’’ she 
read out, in her thin, sweet voice. 

She herself could count as many 
years; but she had a feeling she was too 
young to die. Presently she stood still 
in the middle of the lane. ‘‘1’m going 
to shut my eyes,’’ she spoke, softly, 
‘‘and walk along and come on them 
sudden. I know they’re all there, and 
I know they’re just as white!’’ 

A little later she found herself: stand- 
ing opposite a small and square. brick 
house. The upper windows, which 


Every- 


were shutterless, blazed like copper in 
the sunset. Running from the gate to 
the front door were two rows of lilac 
bushes; white as ghosts, they gave a 
haunted look to the deserted garden. 
The next minute Mrs. Holt was in 
the midst of the mysterious bloom, 
stretching up on the tips of her toes to 
inhale the fragrance of the highest 
growing ones, and burying her face in 
those that grew lower down. Her bun- 
dles in a heap on the weed-grown little 
path. The moments passed. 

‘*Is that you, Mis’ Holt?’’ An old 
man and-an elderly woman stood out in 
Church Lane. The scarlet worsted 
hood the woman wore brought a color 
almost like that of August into the del- 
icate spring landscape. ‘‘Is that you, 
Mis’ Holt ?’’ repeated the old man, 

‘«Yes, it is, Father,’’ said the woman. 

‘‘Why, Mis’ Holt, how’d you get 
back in these parts again ?’’ 

Mrs. Holt slowly approached her 
gate. ‘‘I just come a little while ago. 
I come in the stage.’’ 

‘Just on a visit, I guess,” said the 
other. 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Holt—‘‘no, no. 
I’ve come to stay, I’m never going 
back to Haversham any more.’’ Her 
voice broke like a child’s, 

‘*T always thought your sister Sabilla 
was good to you, Mis’ Holt.’’ 

‘*Good as gold.’’ 

The old man took a step forward. 
‘‘What made you come back, Mary 
Ann?” 

‘‘It was things, just ¢hings.’’ She 
swept a comprehensive arm around— 
‘‘things. Last fall when the chrysan- 
themums were out I thought I’d go 
wild for thinking of mine. I knew they 
were all here, standing up in rows, and 
bitter and yellow and clear copper 
color. I used to see them growing out 
in the street. And now, when lilac 
time come, it just set me to going. I 
said ‘Mine’s out;’ and I felt asif I'd 
rather be dead than not see them.” 

‘‘I never. knew anybody as fond of 
blooms as you,” said the old man. 

‘« And here I am, and here I’m going 
to stay.” She began to move back to 
the lilac bushes. 

‘«« That house has beenshut up for six 
months; you’ll get your death, Mis’ 
Holt,’’ said the younger woman. 

“‘There’s a stove in the kitchen. 
Sabilla said it was too old to take; and 
there’s a rocking chair. I’m going to 
light a fire in the stove to-night and go 
to sleep in the chair. I'll get along all 
right.” 

The other looked helplessly at her 
father. 

‘‘Come home with us, Mis’ Holt,” 
said the old man. 

‘I’m going to stay just here,’’ said 
Mrs. Holt. ‘* You and Lizzie are real 
kind, Mr. Barton; but you needn't 
worry.”’ 

It was dusk in the garden and turn- 
ing dusk in the lane. All the sunset 
was toward the roofs and the tops of 
thetrees. The graves seemed to come 
nearer. 

‘“«I thought may be you’d be afraid,”’ 
hazarded Lizzie Barton. 

‘‘You mean Josiah? He’s been dead 
six months, I buried him on Monday, 
and on Tuesday. I packed up and went 
down to Haversham to live with my 
sister Sabilla. ‘*No,” she ended. sol- 
emnly, ‘Josiah. never troubled, any- 
body when. he was living; and he ain’t 
going to,now he’s dead.’”’s ~ 

She watched: them. going -homeward, 
two distinct figures under the fading 
boughs, then turned and, walked slowly 
toward her front door. She unlocked 
it; the odor of long-closed rooms reach- 
ed her. She glanced about her with an 
air of satisfaction. The floors were as 
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white as a two days’ course of scrub- 
bing could make them. The little 
brass handles on the cupboard drawers 
still kept somewhat of their ancient 
polish, There, in that space between 
the mantel and the stairway, had lain 
Josiah in his coffin. It was only yes- 
terday, and yet half a year had come 
and gone. She passed through the 
first room and into the kitchen, set- 
ting the yard door there wide open. 
She drew the dilapidated rocking chair 
out of its corner and sat down in it. 
A step sounded on the brick walk with- 
out. 

‘Is that you, Sabilla?’’ she called, 
tremblingly. 

«‘It'sme, Mis’ Holt.” Old Mr. Bar- 
ton appeared in the doorway. ‘I’ve 
got some hot tea for you, Mary Ann, 
and a bowl of soup. Lizzie says she 
don’t want you to think you haven’t 
any neighbors.” 

‘*Set them things down on the 
stove,’’ said theold woman. ‘‘There’s 
sugar and butter ard most half aham 
and some bread in that bandbox yon- 
der. Well, you can hand me the tea; 
I guess I'll drink it now.”’ 

The old man stood and looked down 
upon her as she sipped the savory 
liquid out of its tin kettle. 

‘«T guess you feel’s if you had some- 
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if in that other world an added faculty 
now made him keen to see things to 
which he had once been blind. 

‘‘T guess I'm giving him these, be- 
cause I’m so glad I’m home again. 
Josiah,’’ she called softly, in the soft 
darkness—‘‘ Josiah, you may have these 
instead of your pipe.”’ 

The next morning a tall old woman 
came up Church Lane. She was stout 
as well as tall, and her air was militant. 
Her stride was almost that of a man. 
She opened Mrs. Holt’s front gate; it 
clanged behind her like a call to war. 
She was so large, and so full of a domi- 
nant vitality, that in spite of her gray 
head, she seemed to take possession at 
once of the whole. ‘Mary Ann,” she 
cried, authoritatively, ‘‘you get ready 
and come on back with me.”’ 

The house rose up before her like a 
block of stone. 

‘«I saw you peeking out that upstairs 
window as I come up the lane. You're 
there now, hiding. Mary Ann, get 
ready and come on back with me.”’ 

‘‘I’m going to stay right here, Sa- 
billa,” floated down to her in a strained 
voice. 

‘‘You’re going to do what I say,’’ 
declared Mrs. Trench. ‘‘The idea of 
your running off just like a child, and 
all on‘account of a lot of old lilacs. I’ve 


thing to live for,’’ he remarked at last... a great mind to git an ax and chop 


“«T have back all my ¢Azngss,”’ she said. 
‘*T don’t believe anybody in the whole 
world cares for lilacs like I do. I al- 
ways felt that way about blooms.. They 
almost set me to bursting. I guess 
there’s lots of violets back of the 
church.”’ 

‘* Millions,’’ said the old man. 

‘*Sabilla don’t think any more of 
flowers than if they were stocks or 
stones. Josiah didn’t either. Sabilla 
hadn’t one green thing in her yard, ex- 
cept once in a while a tiny bit of grass, 
and then she'd go out and pour b’iling 
‘water on it. I used to get so lone- 
some.” 

‘‘I expect she'll come up here to- 
morrow,” said her neighbor. 

Mrs. Holt looked uneasy. 

‘*] waited till she went on an errand, 
and then I got ready, and wrote a 
note, and came ’’—she flashed upa mo- 
ment—‘‘and here I’m going to stay.”’ 

‘*Mis’ Trench is mighty headstrong,” 
he said, doubtfully. 

Mrs. Holt set the kettle down with 
a nerveus clatter. ‘‘I won’t go back!”’ 
she said, vehemently. The little strip- 
ped room was solemn with the last of 
the sunset. The wind blew distantly. 
The shouts of children at play came 
plainly to the two old people. “I'll 
save the soup for later, Mr. Barton. 
It was real good in Lizzie to think of 
sending me something.” 

The sun had long gone down when 
she stepped out into her garden and 
stopped before the lilac bushes. She 
stretched out a hand toward them, and 
drew it back again. Several times she 
did the same, then suddenly began 
breaking off the white blossoms. She 
made a strange picture as she toiled 
across to the churchyard shortly after. 
The lights had died out everywhere, 
except in the sky. A pearly glimmer 
in the upper air caused the tall trees to 
look more illusive than ever. 

Mrs. Holt laid the lilac blooms down 
upon a grave that seemed to makea 
deeper blackness near the church door. 
Josiah had been a kind, but dense soul, 
with no recognition whatever of the 
more passionate material of which _ his 
wife was compounded. One whiff of 
his. old pipe had been more to him 
than all the green and growing things 
on. the. round .earth. . Some remem- 
brance of this- passed: mistily through 
--e old*°woman’s. mind, -She wondered: 


them down!” 

‘«Oh no, don’t, Sabilla!” There was 
downright agony in the appeal. 

‘*They’re not worth an ax,’’ pro- 
claimed Sabilla Trench, with a distinct 
sniff. _‘‘I never could see anything de- 
cent about green things except if they 
were good to eat. Now cabbage is dif- 
ferent, because you can bile it with a 
piece of nice fat bacon, and a handful 
of herbs always goes with a pot of good 
strong soup. Mary Ann, you come on 
back with me.”’ 

‘I’m going to stay right here, Sa- 
billa.”’ 

‘‘I made a solemn promise to take 
care of you when Josiah died. Josiah 
always did; but now he’s in glory, and 
he has no occasion to take care of any- 
body except himself. I hope the Lord 
ain't so hard on him that’s he allowing 
Josiah to keep somebody else in tow. 
He needs a good long rest. I said to 
myself, ‘Mary Ann’s a widow, and I’m 
a widow, and we can both of us live to- 
gether. I’m going to set her down to 
three square mealsa day. If I. don’t, 
she’ll go brooding around in her garden 
all day long among roots and things, 
and in all kinds of sloppy weather, and 
she’ll think a scorched-up herring and 
a cup of cold tea good enough for her. 
I hope you’re listening to every word I 
say, Mary Ann!”’ 

‘«I’m not going back, Sabilla,’’ came 
weakly from the upper window. 

‘‘Well, then, I'll stay here till you 
do. I guess I’m ag smart at holding 
out as you. You needn't be afraid I'll 
break your door in. The front steps 
are good enough for me. I'll just set 
here and stare at them lilac bushes.” 

She sat down, perspiring and confi- 
dent. A small and _ half-scared face 
appeared an instant overhead, then 
disappeared.’ Presently the small body 
to which it belonged tiptoed across the 
empty chamber and downstairs into the 
empty kitchen. The door was softly 
opened, there was a flurry of skirts, 
and the old woman was hurrying along 
the path that led down to her back gate 
and the meadows beyond. Once in 
the fields she began running, a. little 
fluttering figure, all gray and childlike 
out in the warm spring sun. At last 
she stopped, panting. She could see 
one chimney. of her house through the 
tall-stemmed. trees;.a mass of swaying 
‘white further down proclaimed her lilac 
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bushes. She went on again, her breath 
coming in gasps. Past the meadows 
and beyond the lane, that lay, a wind- 
‘ing strip of red-colored earth just in 
sight, the church steeple thrust up out 
of the April boughs. ‘ 

Once more Mrs. Holt looked back. 
She had left the houses behind her 
now; a stretch of solitary land lay be- 
fore. She reached the fence that 
divided it from Church Lane. The 
graves drew closer and closer. Soon 
she was among them and at the church 
door. It was half open; she made a 
sudden plunge intothe dim, cool, dark- 
raftered place and sank down upon one 
of the cushioned seats. This was sanc- 
tuary, indeed. Outside lay Josiah in 
his last slumber. The recollection of 
this made her feel safer still. God and 
the dead would take care of her. She 
settled herself more comfortably in the 
dusk, and leaned her head against the 
carved back of the pew. She seemed 
to be in an upper chamber, barred 
away from the fret and noise of the 
outer life. The shadows and furniture 
began to melt together and fade away; 
she sighed once or twice; her lids 
drooped; she was fast asleep. It was 
long past noon when she awoke. The 
windows were blazing in scarlet and 
gold. She sat there in a world of 
light. Down the luminous aisle sound- 
ed a cautious foot. Old Mr. Barton 
was coming toward her. 

«‘She’s gone, Mis’ Holt,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

She stared at him, the sleep not yet 
out of her eyes. 

. ‘© Was she real mad?’’ she whispered 
back to him. 

He nodded. 

Mrs. Holt rose up and moved for- 
ward. Bareheaded, quivering a little, 
her hair falling loosened and gray 
about her shoulders, she stood before 
him. 

‘‘J—I wasn’t afraid of her,’’ she 
said, in the same tone; ‘‘ I—I was afraid 
of myself.” 

He waited until they were both out 
of church, and then broke forth, garru- 
lously: 

‘‘I saw Mis’ Trench coming this 
morning, and I saw you leave the house; 
and I watched, and you come here. 
Mis’ Trench sat and sat, and at last she 
saw me round there, and she told meto 
tell you she was too proud to burst in 
your door, tho she felt’s if she ought 
to, and carry you off anyhow; and she 
was going home, and she guessed she’d 
never come back any more.”’ 

‘«She didn’t—she didn’t cut down 
them lilac bushes, did she?” quaked 
Mrs. Holt. He shook his head. 
‘«Sabilla’ll keep her word,’’ said she. 
‘‘ Well, 777 have to do all the visiting.’’ 
A few feet away a mass of dogtooth 
violets was blossoming. A light leaped 
upin her eyes. She pointed toward 
them. ‘‘ Just look!’’ she said, almost 
reverently. 

‘«They are pretty,’’ said Mr. Barton. 
‘*’Liza used to think a good deal of 
them, too. She’s been gone a year.” 

‘‘And Josiah’s been gone just six 
months.” 

The two old people gazed at each 
other with a sudden sense of kindship. 

‘‘We won't be long after them,’’ 
said he; ‘‘and I think folks might let 
us live in peace. I’m glad Mis’ Trench 
is going to leave you alone. She says 
she’ll send you every stick of your fur- 
niture to-morrow.”’ 

They went away together between 
the graves, like twochildren. The wind 
was making a certain soft but distinct 
sound all about them. Somewhere, 
perhaps in Heaven, a thrush was 
singing. 
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In Jerusalem. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


ComgE, little children, come! 

Bring flowers and branches gay, 
The Son of David rides, 

Strew palms upon his way. 


The Son of David comes, 
- To be our conquering King; 
Strew garments in his path, 

‘* Hosanna! Glory!’’ sing. 





Weep, little children weep, 
For all is night and loss; 

The Son of David dies 
Upon a Roman cross. 


And all our hope is gone; 
The sun is dark in heaven, 
The earth doth shake for fear, 
The rock-hewn tombs are riven. 


And those who loved him faint; 
Yea, some have cowered and fled; 
The Hope of hopes has failed, 
The Life of life isdead. 





Sing, little children, sing 
For wonder and for love! 

The earth is full of flowers, 
The skies are bright above. 


The stone is rolled away, 
Broken the seal of Rome, 

And shining angels stand 
Above the empty tomb! 


He lives whodied on cross! 
Helives! ’Tis death is slain! 

We know him now, the Son of God, 
The Lord Christ come to reign. 


DusuagugE, Ia. 





Kick-a-toes and the Talent. 


BY LUCY D. THOMSON. 


Ir all came about because Bobby had 
been burying the turtle again, an event 
that happened altogether too often; for 
one can’t be always and forever reviv- 
ing turtles, they are such difficult pa- 
tients to treat. You can’t even warm 
their clammy feet, they quirk them up 
into their shells so; and as for medi- 
cine, they draw in their heads so far 
that you can’t tell which end first they 
are. 

Then, too, Kick-a-toes didn’t like it 
at all, and so it could not be allowed; 
and yet it had happened—this was the 
third time. 

At one time Bobby had quite a prom- 
ising turtle yard, or bin, or coop— 
whatever you like to call it. There was 
the big ‘‘snapper’’ Jim brought back 
from the ‘‘ reservoir,” and two box tur- 
tles and five mud turtles, from large 
Flip-flap down to tiny Thimble-top. 

But Kick-a-toes was the flower of the 
family—black with little gold spots, 
and so small you could tuck him in your 
trousers pocket—at least Bobby could. 
And he really was too dear for words; 
and there never was anything so funny 
as the way he made his legs go when 
you tipped him over. That is how he 
won his name. 

Bobby and Kitty had some trouble in 
making their turtles eat. At first they 
tried flies and bits of meat and lettuce 
leaves, but without success. After that 
they used to set them swimming in a 
pan of ‘‘skim milk,” and keep ducking 
their heads under when they came to 
the top in hope of making them drink. 

The pen was out by the henhouse; 
but the children bored little holes in 
the edge of the turtle-shells and tied 
them with long strings to the trees on 
the lawn every afternoon for ‘‘exer- 
cise.’’ 

The strings would get wofully snarled 
with the queer scaley legs and tails; 
and before the summer was over Bobby 
would have been fit to make a great 
record at a ‘‘ cobweb party” as the re- 
sult of his experience in ‘‘untangling 
turtles ” as he called it. 
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One night Harry Jackson ‘came over 
in a great hurry to invite the children 
to drive; and they hurried off, forget- 
ting all about unsnarling Flip-flap and 
Snip-snap and the rest, and putting 
them to bed. 

In the morning they were gone; 
whether some one cut them loose or 
whether the ‘cords wore off, no one 
knew; but gone they were; all except 
Kick-a-toes, who had been in Bobby’s 
pocket all the time. 

And it was after that Bobby began 
burying him, whether asa mark of re- 
spect to the departed brethen, or be- 
cause their absence left so much time 
on his hands, or just because—nobody 
knew. But the fact remained. 

First it was out in the radish patch 
and Jim pulled him up with the ‘‘ Early 
Round Red” and the *‘ Long White”’ 
for tea. 

Bobby looked so innocent and so sur- 
prised at the idea that it was unpleasant 
for Kick-a-toes that he wasn’t punished, 
only talked at; but that is pretty un- 
comfortable, you know. 

The next time was when the drain 
was relaid, and Bobby stuffed a piece 
of pipe with dirt, with Kick-a-toes in the 
center. 

But the men wanted that piece pres- 
ently, and the turtle escaped again. 

This time Bobby didn’t get off so 
easily. He had the talking to just the 
same: ‘‘How would he like being 
stuffed into a big pipe, with no air to 
breathe;’’ and ‘‘ think how he made the 
poor little turtle suffer, and how scared 
and lonely he must have been,’’ and 
‘real, grown-up noble men were gentle 
and careful of those who were little and 
weak;’’ and Bobby was sorry—truly 
sorry; and very much sorrier when he 
was shut up in his room all day—such 
a lovely, sunshiny day; and four men at 
work on the drain, and a new puppy at 
the Jacksons’, and Kitty enjoying it all. 

Tho, if Bobby had only known it, 
Kitty wasn’t happy at all, in spite of the 
sunshine and the drain and the puppy; 
for it was lonesome without Bobby. 

Bobby seemed a good deal impressed 
by the whole matter—used to hold his 
nose till he was blue in the face; and he 
wanted to bury Kitty so she could tell 
him how it felt, but she thought it 
would be too dirty; and Harry Jackson 
said he could go and bury himself, 
Harry never was obliging. 

Bobby did try it; but it was muddy 
and the streams all ran down his neck 
and tickled and wouldn’t stick; so he 
didn’t succeed very well, and his mother 
came out in the midst of it and wasn’t 
pleased. He did have on his best white 
suit, and he looked rather queer. 

That time Bobby stayed at home from 
the picnic when all the others went, and 
he wasn’t happy at all. 

For a long time afterward Kick-a-toes 
had quite a calm existence, only the 
puppy bothered him a good deal. 

But there came a day when Bobby 
was undeniably naughty. He got out 
of the wrong side of the bed and every- 
thing went wrong. 

Kitty had a cold, and couldn’t go out, 
and Bridget wouldn’t let him have a hot 
cooky, and Mamma was busy and told 
him to run off outdoors, and the puppy 
bit him, and Harry said it served him 
right for mauling the dog; and so Bobby 
came back crosser than ever. 

And Kick-a-toes, unfortunately, was 
scrabbling around the roots of a tree as 
tho he were trying to burrow a hole for 
himself, and so Bobby helped him a lit- 
tle—quitea little, I suspect. Kick-a-toes 
wanted it, you see; and Bobby, I am 
sorry to say, didn’t care much what his 
mother did want just then. 

It happened that Kitty needed Kick-a- 
toes just then to act as saddle horse for 
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her, and good-natured Bridget ran out 
to find him. When she saw Bobby 
patting away at the earth and no Kick- 
a-toes in sight, and Bobby looking very 
guilty when he saw her, why of course 
she understood, and dug up the turtle 
at once and dragged the unwilling Bob- 
by into the house. 

In spite of hisassertion that Kick-a- 
toes was burying himself and he had 
only helped, his mother was very much 
disturbed, and consequently Bobby was 
soon disturbed too. 

She whipped him that he ‘might. 
know how unpleasant it is to be hurt’ , 
and Bobby found it extremely unpleas- 
ant. And then she took Kick-a-toes 
away altogether, and let him go in the 
woods where Bobby never would see 
him again, because Bobby ‘‘ showed 
himself unfit to take care of it. 

And that is how it came about that 
they never had any more turtle pets. 

Bobby says it’s like the parable of 
the man who didn’t know how to use 
his talent, and from him who had not 
was taken away even that which he had; 
and he’s never buried a turtle since. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Ivy and Spignet. 
BY HELEN BURT. 

Two little berries, purple in the face, 
and almost scared to death, dropped 
out of a whirlwind, with some flying 
leaves and twigs, into a deep crevice 
between a flagging stone and the side 
of a country house. 

After getting a little over her fright, 
the smallest one said to the other: 
‘‘ Well, I’m glad enough to fall intoa 
safe haven of rest. I guess it will bea 
cosy place, and quite out of the way of 
tempests; for after that furious ride, I 
don’t believe I care much to see any 
more of the world; and I don’t see any 
way to get out of this, even if we wish 
to, everso much, You seem to belong 
to the family of Berries. Perhaps we 
may be related; if so, it will be very 
pleasant to live together, as probably 
we will have to, anyhow. My name is 
Spikenard. Theycall me Spignet.”’ 

‘“‘My name is Ivy. I belong toa 
high family. I believe you come ofa 
low bush stock. I know my mother 
always looked down on your family,” 
replied the other, haughtily. 

“Oh dear me!’’ fired up Spignet, 
hotly. ‘‘Don’t put on such lofty airs. 
Now I look at you, I remember what 
you were. Your family /ree used to 
crawl around among the stones in the 
woods; and once they started to hang 
on to our family tree, thé Spikenards; 
but the owner of the woods came one 
day to get some berries of Mother, and 
he saw that the ivy berries were larger 
and took some of them. The next day 
he came with a scowl on his face and 
tore them up, root and branch; and we 
thought they went onto the brush-heap 
fire; but may be some of you got left.”’ 

‘You are very much mistaken,” re- 
torted Ivy. ‘‘We are in the highest 
society; we belong to the four hun- 
dred.” 

‘‘Four hundred what?” asked Spig- 
net. 

‘‘Four hundred family trees,’’ re- 
plied Ivy. 

‘¢Four hundred family sticks-in-the- 
mud!’’ exclaimed Spignet, forcibly. 
Call me low bush indeed! You are 
nobody in particular. You are called 
all sorts of names, Virginia Creeper 
‘and Ivy; I amsure I can hardly tell 
you from Poison Ivy. Anyhow, if 
I am a low bush I don’t elevate my- 
self by climbing on to other’s trees. Tho 
I don’t believe in hanging on to one’s 
ancestors for merit, I will not feel my- 
‘self inferior to any one, and do not crawl 
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after people. If any one wants me they 
can come forme. ‘By your fruits they 
shall know you’; and your fruit is good 
for nothing. I know what my family 
is, way back. You can read it in the 
Bible, if you want to. I have been 
sought after for my aromatic and heal- 
ing qualities, by the ancients, poten- 
tates, priests, kings and queens; but, 
most ofall, I cherish the memory of my 
ancestor's being a comforter to Christ.” 

‘‘Oh dear me!” groaned Ivy, ‘‘you 
make me tired; and I want to go to 
sleep. I’m sure I never read the Bible 
genealogy; but if you are of an old 
family, I shall think more highly of you; 
and I guess it won’t do for us to quar- 
rel now, about family, if we’ve got to 
live together in such close quarters; 
but when I wake up, if I live, I'll crawl 
out of this hole as quick as ever I 
can.” 

‘«Very well,’’ returned Spignet; ‘‘let’s 
bury the family hatchet, and live in 
peace. For my part I think we ought 
to give thanks for our present rescue 
from peril. I am going to say my 
prayers and lay me down to sleep.”’ 

Then the leaves covered them with 
beautiful golden green and red biankets, 
and over them was spread a quilt of 
soft white down; and they slept under 
it, all through the long, dark, deathly 
night of winter. 





Spring came. The deep snowbank 
melted off, and uncovered the decayed 
leaves. Aftera time, one warm sun- 
shiny day, a tiny green spike peeped out 
from under the brown coverings, and 
looked up and around in wonder, and 
stretched herself and spoke: 

‘‘Heigho! .I must have slept a long 
time. Oh, is that you, MissIvy? I’m 
glad to see you again. I have had 
such a strange dream. It seemed that 
I was dying and almost gone to decay; 
and I thought there was nothing more 
left for me; but a voice came to me, 
which said: ‘You will arise and live 
again to heal the sick and broken- 
hearted.’ And then a graceful maiden 
came to me, asking to be healed. I 
said, ‘Oh, beautiful one! Why dost thou 
come unto me, a little ugly brown 
atom, to be healed? Is there no one 
higher to help you?’ She said: ‘Thou 
must lead me, for thou hast healing for 
me in thy roots and branches.’ Then 
I awoke, and here I am; not a little 
brown atom at all, but in a beautiful 
robe of green.”’ 

«« Why, so you are!’ exclaimed Ivy, 
in surprise. ‘‘I’ve only just awaked; 
and look, I, too, have a new gown of 
green.”’ 

«‘ Ah!” sighed Sprignet, softly, ‘‘ this 
must be what they call spring; the res- 
urrection time. And isn’t the world 
beautiful ?” ; 

Then they were contented and happy 
together, and grew and flourished. 

After a time, Ivy began to grow dis- 
contented, and said: ‘‘I am tired of 
this monotony, I am going to get up out 
of this. To tell you the truth, Spignet, 
I think you overshadow me. I want to 
see something and be somebody.”’ 

So she reached out, and crept and 
climbed and clung to the side of the 
house, and made every effort to get up 
in the world. 

One day the house mother came out 
and spied the two, and said: ‘‘I wonder 
if these are weeds! I think I will let 
them stay there and see what they will 
come to; tho I don’t believe they can 
amount to anything in such a place.” 

She put rich earth into the crevice 
between the stones, and brought water 

often and sprinkied them. 

After a time she did not come as 
usual, and they wondered what had be- 
come of her; but one day she walked 
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out, looking so tired and sad. Sud- 
denly she glanced down and exclaimed: 
**Oh, here are my weeds! I declare if 
this is not an ivy or creeper!—and the 
other—yes, it is Mother’s dear old- 
fashioned spignet! I wish Leonora 
could look at them; but she can soon 
see the ivy if it climbs so fast. I'll 
come every day and water them, and 
train the ivy up to the window.”’ 

When she was gone Ivy spoke. ‘‘So,” 
she said, * ‘‘you were old-fashioned 
Spignet. I’m going to call you that 
after this—old Stay-at-home.”’ 

Spignet asked, ignoring her spiteful- 
ness: ‘‘Whom do you suppose she 
means by Leonora ?’’ 

«I am going to try and find out. If 
I can only climb up to that window I 
can then look in and see for myself,’’ 
said Ivy.’ 

One morning Ivy whispered down to 
Spignet: ‘‘Now I can look into the 
window.”’ 

‘«Can you? Oh, what do you see?’ 
asked Spignet. 

‘I can see a beautiful young maiden 
lying on a lounge. She appears to be 
ill, and that must be her mother, our 
kind friend, sitting by her.”’ 

The mother seemed to hear the whis- 
pering at the window, and went to it. 

‘*Leonora dear,’’ she softly called, 
‘here is the Ivy. It has climbed up, 
and is looking into the window at you.” 

‘Oh, is it not lovely!’’ exclaimed 
Leonora. ‘‘I shall enjoy watching it 
grow, day by day, Mother dear, while I 
fade,” she added, sadly, 

Ivy whispered this down to Spignet: 
‘*Oh how I wish I could see her! Do 
tell me all you see and hear. I am so 
lonely now without you,’’ pleaded 
Spignet. 

But Ivy gradually became so inter- 
ested in her new surroundings and new 
friends—now that she was up in the 
world—that she soon forgot Spignet, 
who felt her solitariness keenly. In- 
stead of sighing over it, Spignet inter- 
ested herself in the lowly things within 
her near environment—in the little 
golden chickens that ran for shelter un- 
der her umbrella; and then they picked 
up and killed and ate the troublesome 
insects and worms, and were a great com- 
fort to her in the loss of Ivy’s compan- 
ionship and the care of the house 
mother. 

One day the house mother came out 
and walked about, and looked admir- 
ingly at the beautiful ivy; but glancing 
her eyes along down to its roots, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Ah, Spignet! How shame- 
fully I have forgotten and neglected 
you all this time! But you have pro- 
gressed bravely; and—if you haven’t got 
spikes of berries all grown out! Oh, I 
must take a little sprig of berries and 
some leaves to Leonora!” 

So she carried some of the aromatic 
berries and leaves into the beautiful old- 
fashioned house to Leonora, and said: 

‘Here, dear, is some of Grandma’s 
favorite spignet. How it ever got into 
that crevice and grew there, I cannot 
see. Now I remember it the berries are 
good for a cough.’’ 

‘*T shall love the little berries for her 
sake; they are so unpretentious and 
aromatic. You are a little messenger 
from the outside world, Spignet. Why, 
Mother, what is spignet ?”’ 

‘‘It is really spikenard, dear,” replied 
the mother. 

‘«Spikenard, spikenard,’’ repeated 
Leonora, thoughtfully. «It reminds 
me of something I have heard before; 
or read, or dreamed.” ¢ 

‘It is frequently mentioned in the 
Scriptures,’’ said the mother. 

«Put it in a vase of water by the 

lounge, Mother; right where I can see 

it, in range with Ivy for a background.” 





Spignet’s heart beat quickly with 
pleasure. 

Ivy whispered to Spignet spitefully: 
‘*So you have got up in the world at 
last! 1 suppose you feel quite set up 
now, but then it can’t last long, and 
you will soon be withered and thrown 
out; even if I am now in the back- 
ground.’’ 

“Oh, Ivy, don’t envy me, coming 
from my loneliness a little! It has been 
trying, tho I have learned some lessons 
there. I am glad to see you here, 
looking so cheerful and pretty. I am 
sure you must be a comfort to Leonora; 
and oh, Ivy, she is like the dream I had 
in that long, dark sleep!” 

Ivy blushed a little. 

‘* Mother,” said Leonora, ‘‘ flowers 
are messengers. They are sent to us 
from those we love and placed about us 
when we die, and have a mute language 
of their own. How did Ivy see to 
climb up here to cheer me? And now 
here is dear little Spignet. Is it not 
all a wonderful mystery? Somehow it 
seems to recall something I have seen 
before, or dreamed. It is like a mes- 
sage from dear, saintly Grandmother. 
I wish you would get the Bible and 
concordance and look up all it says 
about spikenard. I can’t remember.”’ 

Her mother did so; her eyes blurred 
with tears, and Leonora, Ivy and Spig- 
net listened. 

The mother read of the anointing of 
Jesus’ feet, and then continued till she 
came to the words: ‘Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, except acorn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone; but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit.”’ 

**Now I see!’’ exclaimed Leonora, 
joyfully. ‘‘Now my dream flashes 
back to me. I remember it was a little 
humble, brown spignet-berry that fell 
into the ground and died, and lived 
again to teach me the lesson of this 
verse. 

The next morning Leonora said to 
her mother: ‘‘I wish that I could go 
out-of-doors and see Spignet.’’ 

‘«Why not try it, if you feel able? It 
is sheltered, warm and pleasant in that 
corner. We can have you carried down 
and get a hammock put up for you.”’ 

She was taken down and stayed there 
for an hour, picking up the aromatic 
berries, and eating them, while lying in 
the hammock; and her mother read to 
her; and when Leonora went back she 
slept better. 

Day after day she was carried down, 
and stayed longer and longer each time. 

Her mother said: ‘‘I believe the air 
and sunshine and Spignet are doing you 
great good; but Iam not going to let 
you devour Spignet. I’m going to send 
to the woods for some of the berries and 
roots.” 

Soon Leonora got strong enough to 


walk about, and then she would often ° 


stay all day with her mother and Spig- 
net. 
When Ivy saw that Leonora was out- 


of-doors so much and that she and 


Spignet were so often together below 
her, she too, in turn, felt lonely and 
deserted, from her hight; and then she 
grew sorrowful and humbled, and began 
to reach down, and branch out in other 
directions in a new growth; and they 
were soon all again together in a bower 
of her growing loveliness. 





The summer passed away quickly, 
and hints of autumn began to appear. 

Ivy was beautiful in a robe of scarlet 
with purple berries. 

The glow of health was stealing back 
into Leonora’s face. One day she said: 
‘Mother dear, this happy summer is 
coming to an end; and, dear Spignet, 
we shall soon have to leave you; but I 
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hope we will meet here again in the 
springtime, for you have taught me of 
the Resurrection and the Life, and you 
have brought healing in your roots and 
branches to me.” 

And Ivy said, blushing: ‘‘Spignet, 
you have taught me also a lesson of hu- 
mility.”’ 

Then Spignet looked a little pale and 
sad as this premonition of parting came 
to her, and said, thoughtfully and ret- 
rospectively: ‘‘{ have also had my les- 
son, It is not always an ill wind that 
blows one into a corner.”’ 

Minetta, N. Y. 


Learn by Heart. 
O Captain! My Captain! 


[ApRAHaAM Linco.n, died April 15th, 1865.] 


O Caprain, my Captain! our fearful trip 
is done; 
The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where onthe deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead! 





O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for 
you the bugle trills; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths— 
for you the shores a-crowding; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain, dear father! 
This arm beneath your head; 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he as 
no pulse nor will; 
The ‘ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 
in with object won; 
Exult, O shores and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


—WALT WHITMAN, 1819-1892. 


Pebbles. 


IT goes against the grain—the scythe. 
— Yale Record. 





...-Amy: ‘‘Mabel, do you ever think 
about marriage?’ Madéel: ‘‘ Think is no 
name forit. I worry.’’—Harlem Life. 


....We wonder that there is not a fierce 
struggle for the kinetoscopic privilege of 
the Turko-Grecian war.— Wichita Eagle. 


....‘‘What I want is to achieve fame 
ata single bound.” ‘‘ Then go to Cuba 
and lose yourself.’’"—Cleveland Plain- 
dealer. 


...‘‘ I’m going to be a minister,’’ said 
Tommy, forcibly. ‘‘ Why, Tommy, 
dear?’’ asked his father. ‘‘So’s I can 
talk in church,”’ said Tommy.—AZarfer's 
Round Table. 


.... Willy came from the shed where 
Uncle Rufus was picking a chicken. 
‘*Aunt Sne!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what do 
youthink? Uncle Rufus is in the shed 
husking a hen—honest true!’’—/udge. 


.---'* Oh, Say!’ — Englishman: “I 
wouldn’t want to hear more than the first 
line. of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ to 
know that it was written by an Ameri- 
can.’’ American: ‘‘Why so?” English- 
man: ‘‘ The first two words tell me that.”’ 


THE Sultan of Turkey knows a 
thing or two. Instead of spending all 
his money inthe purchase of big guns and 
battle ships, he just gets intodebt. Then 
he has the protection of the guns and 
battle ships belonging to his creditors. It 
is a great scheme, for by working it he is 
able to spend all his borrowed millions 
on himself instead of on an army and 
navy.—Omaha World-Herald. 


...-Journalism in the Future.—City 
Editor (of great daily): ‘‘ Where’s the 
President of the United States?’’ Assist- 
ant; ‘‘He’s reporting to-day’s Cabinet 
meeting for us.”’ City Editor; ‘‘ All right, 
Cable the Czar of Russia to look after the 
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Chinese question for us to-day, and re- 
mind the Emperor of Germany that we 
depend upon him to cover the meeting 
of the Reichstag. ie case, se North 
American, 


.. The statement that a Chicago man 
who has just celebrated his 112th birth- 
day is not a total abstainer from alcoholic 
liquors is superfluous. Fancy a man be- 
coming 112 years old drinking Chicago 
water.—KXansas City Journal. Chicago 
has a citizen who recently celebrated his 
112th birthday. He must like it out 
there.—Cleveland Leader. A _ Chicago 
man celebrated his 112th birthday yester- 
day. They need population so badly 
out there that they won ’t let him die.— 
New York Press. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZEs: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during April the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,” by S. 
R. Crockett. 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘‘ Daddy Jake, 
Runaway,’ by ‘* Uncle Remus.” 

THIRD PrizzE.—A “‘ Bagster Bible’”’ for 
the most original and ingenious Biblical 
puzzle. 

FourTH PrizeE.— William Winter’s 
‘*Shakespeare’s England”’ (seventy-five 
illustrations) for the most original and 
ingenious Shakespearean puzzle. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


the 





For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send ‘‘ Jane,” by 
Marie Corelli. 


DouBLe ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each name a 
warrior famous for his implacable hos- 
tility to Rome. 

Reading across: 1, A feminine name; 
2, a part of Italy; 3, the spirit or deity of 
avarice; 4, an aboriginal American; 5, 
one of the great affluents of the Congo 
River; 6,'a species of inflorescence; 7, a 
country of Asia; 8, a dishonest man. 

C. B. HARRISON. 


PROGRESSIVE SYLLABLES. 


Eacu of the words described contains 
two syllables. Use the last syllable of 
the first word for the first syllable of the 
second; the last syllable of the second 
word for the first syllable. of the third, 
and so on. 


1, One who leases; 2, the cavity in 


which the eye is situated; 3, cut with the 
teeth; 4, an occupant; 5, part of a flower; 
6, a wading bird; 7, on the top of; 8, now; 

10, gay; II, in 
12, wailing; 13, 


g, the light of the sun; 
one way or another; 
speech; 
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back; 16, of a sickly color; 17, a low or 
level country; 18, the master of an inn; 
19, a title applied to a lord; 20, one who 
places goods on board a ship for trans- 
portation; 21, to read with attention; 22, 
to employ (one syllable). W. F. S. 


CHARADE. 


My first, should you see, he would flee 


from your face, 

And I fear he would win, if you joined 
in the race; 

You might search for his haunts, peeping 
under the fern 

That trails o’er the meadow, and slowly 
return 

Empty-handed, to hear from some com- 
forting man 

He was seen on your head, ere the con- 
test began. 

But whenever my first to my second has 
grown ; 

You may think of my whole as that king 
on a throne 

Whom his brother removed from the 
crypt where he lay 

To cast in the Thames, so historians say. 

E. S. EAsTMAN. 


HEXAGON. 


10°. 32 
From 1 to 2, a beverage; from 3 to 4, 
to plunge; from 5 to 7, inclination; from 
8 to 9, pain; from ro to 11, an animal; 
from 1 to 6, to bind; from 2 to 6, a salu- 
tation; from 10 to 6, a unit; from 11 to 6, 
a pronoun. W.A. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL t. 


NumericaL Enicma.—‘ The world is full of 
fools; and he who would not wish to see one, must 
not only shut himself up alone, but must also break 
his looking-glass.”’ 

Connectep Squares.—I. 1, Plan; 2, lone; 3, 


anew ;4, newt. II. 1, Roan; 2, Ohio; 3, airs; 4, 
nose. III. 1, Till; 2, idea; 3, Lear; 4, lard. IV. 1, 
Evil; 2, vile; 3, ills; 4, lest. 





Spring Medicine 


Is a necessity, because the blood must now be purified 
and the system fortified against the debilitating effects 
of warmer weather, and the dangers which threaten the 
health because of impurities in the blood. Now is the 
time to take a thorough course of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which is unequaled as a Spring Medicine. Be sure to 
get Hood’s and only Hood's, because 


H d 9a Sarsa- 
OO! S parilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1, six for $5. 





are the only La to take with 


Hood’s Pills {5.i'2"sarsapariiia 


NOISES CURE 
DEAPS:r22. veep noses conn 





hag en NOPAIN. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, N. Y.. des Book and Poects 





A LITTLE LiGHT 


in the righ 
benefit. 


same weight of flour, rand & give more 
for the same money than any flour in the world. 


The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


If your grocer does not keep it,send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are supplied 








14, smell; 15, pertaining to the 







A good idea 


is to keep some Pearline 
ina sifter, ready to use for 


floor-washing, dish-washing, etc., 
etc. 
floor, for instance, and then just wash 
it over with a wet, cloth. 
much more convenient to use than soap, 
to say nothing of the easier work ! 
If you’re buying and using Pearline 
simply for washing clothes, and not for 
all kinds of washing and cleaning, 
you're cheating yourself out of a great 
deal of comfort and economy. — #7 


"= MUULIONS=PEARLINE 


You sprinkle a little over the 


See how 
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JECTIONABLE: 
None are found with POND’S EXTRACT. 


Liable to objections. 


OTORIETY: Public exposure. 
POND’S EXTRACT fears nothing. 











OGATORY : ‘Detracting. 
Absolutely nothing in POND’S EXTRACT. 





CIENT : Producing effect. 
POND’S EXTRACT never fails. 
















ENTIALS: 


ROTES : ‘Dry hubit, or disposition of body. 
Use POND’S EXTRACT in the bath. 


ADITIONAL: Transmitted from father to son. 
True of POND’S EXTRACT. 


ODOMONTADE: Empty bluster. 
The claims of POND’S EXTRACT imitators. 





DMIRABLE: Wonderful. 
The medicinal properties of POND’S EXTRACT. 


Testimonials. 
All in favor of POND’S EXTRACT. 


SCENDENT : Surpassing. 
POND’S EXTRACT leads—others follow. 








wearer. ...- 





DRESS DREAMS —often had, seldom realized. Whose fault? Dressmaker 
perhaps; material probably. The nearest approach to a ‘‘dream”’ of 
a gown is made of Priestley’s Silk-Warp ‘‘Eudora’’ Cloth. With its 
soft, rich surface, it possesses a charm * n 
of its own, which it lends to the 


Stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora.’’ 


the ideal 
Henrietta. 


Trade Mark. 











NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


Dinner services, from which 
any number of pieces may be 
selected. Also Toilet Sets 
and Table Glassware suitable 
for Country Houses. 


Moderate Prices. 


No advance on account of 
the New Tariff. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


Limited. 


Broadway and 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 
Casino Block, Newport, R. I. 


enocenns. 








oes uniform in quartic 

adjacent cities free. 

repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 

miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
one and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. J CALLA 


’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St. New Yorr. 








FILES ANO BINDERS. 

We can su a Fue and Binders for Tue INpE- 
i ar NT, capa eof holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
Of DI,00. . 





Up to pour 2 they go i 
So cosily dressed 

In the muslin well known 
As the 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading retailers. 


| 








SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonomous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
perfocsion of any { 

dmade. Itissoft ¢ 
andelastics—dcon- ¥ 
forms perfectly to € 
any weight person, 















light or heavy. The 
Ideal’? is finely Snade of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 


—— — g Meg A booklet, ‘*‘ Wide Awake 
‘acts ‘Abes out Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask 


1 &e It tells all about the “* Ideal ”” bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG, CO., 8 Broad St., Utica N. ¥, 
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SOLD ONLY BY 


running, the simplest and most compact. 
more easily threaded, and its parts are beiter 
protected from dust. 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 


HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient Siayer Aatomatl mechanism for the purpose is the 


making the single-thread chain- 


Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 
. Having all the advantages claimed for other 
“‘ automatic '’ sewing-machines, the 

*has many points of preference 


that can easily be 
Of fi con- 


It is 


The broad treadle better 








& 
v 
e 
e 
demonstrated by. comparison. faultless 
Che Singer struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 


of the operator, because it is lower andthe position 
of the feet can be changed at will. 


These points 


are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 












THE 
FAII0OUS 


20th 


Eg = $4.00 
= $4.00 
U Aluminum, $5.00 


DEALERS 
ie Y > orsent on receipt of 
~ BICYCLE 
HEAD-LIGHT | 

AND 20th 
DRIVING CENTURY CO 
LAMP 


y 17 Warren 8t.,N.Y. 





if the teeth attacked by 
tartar have fost their 
enamel, it is too late to 
save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the liquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 
HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK Proprie‘ors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 











S APNVANCE 


PROSPERITY'S Anv*~ 


and the Dairy Farmer. 


The ** Advance Agent of Prosperity” may have 
come to be looked upon as a ‘“‘myth’’; but the dairy 
farmer may go out and grasp “ him” by the hand 
any day he is enterprising enough to do so in the 
form of a De Laval ‘‘ Baby” Cream Separator. The 
separator brings prosperity in its wake to every dairy 
farmer trying to get along without one. It means 
more butter, better butter. better prices, and less 
work. It means satisfaction and success as against 
existing drudgery and constant struggle against 
failure. It saves $1o per cow per year. Send for 
‘*Baby”’ catalogue and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., Cortiandt St iy 
CHICAGO.” | “NEWYORK. 











House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Europe, Holy Land, Round the World.— 
tg any ae 1 2th, May 8th, June 5th, 12th, July 
7th, for + $260 an nd up: Sept. lith, Round the 


World: Sah 8 Sate, TOURIST AG’y, 111 Broadway, ; & & 


WHITELAW REID’S DISCOVERY. 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune 
spends — every winter with his or at Phenix 
Ariz.,where he finds the climate unex 





keeping house here with great comfort. My residence 
has hot and cold water, electric light and reer. 
and the climate is — ‘better than that of Cairo. 


Black, G. P. A., 
sdaress AR ‘or C. A. Hi, gegins, 4.G:P: A. Sea 


Two Ideal European Tours 


sailing June 5th and July i 34. Scotland, Eoapend, 
Belgium and France, $260, wi rman Py. and Switze 
land, $7) extra; also | taly, si. ne fall Information ed: 
dress Rev. and Mrs. Edwin W, Husted, Meriden, Conn, 








MONUMENTS 


DON’T Puy marble or granite WHITE BRONZE 


till you invest oo 

More artistic amd enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 


gate. 
ing. Crumbling. 
NO _—_* ra NO oe” 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE 
72-90 Howard shebn tithe waco. icin, 





 Hrottle of 


(HIRES 
Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
e digestion, soothing 
the nervy 7 purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for tem per- 
ance people. 
Made onl 
The Charles E. Hives Go., Phila. 
A pack: makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 
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Artistic Originality ; 





Work Indoors and Out. 
A Wall Street Broker. 


Last HALF. 


BY FRANK W. SPEIR. 


A young man cannot expect to opena 

broker’s office unless he has had at least 

five years’ experience in the business; 

indeed, this is a sort of unwritten but un- 

derstood requirement on the part of 

the New York Stock Exchange. He 

must also have an established credit, 

and must be free from any financial 
claims or encumbrances. If a broker de- 
sires to deal in the regular line of stocks 

—whatare called ‘‘listed’’ stocks—he 

must be a member of the Stock Exchange, 
and most reputable brokers are members, 
It may be that ina firm only one of the 
partners is a member; but that is suffi- 
cient for business purposes. Listed 
stocks are the stocks that are regularly 
dealt in by the Stock Exchange, and that 
appearon its list. They probably num- 
ber, including bonds, five thousand; but 
only a comparatively small number are 
‘*active’’ stocks, 7. ¢., are dealt in to any 
extent. The leading stocks in which 
there are daily dealings are quoted in 
the financial column of the daily news- 
papers. Some brokers make a specialty 
in dealing in unlisted and miscellaneous 
securities. Because a stock is ‘‘ listed” 
of the Stock Exchange it is not prima 
facie evidence that it is a first-class secur- 
ity. It indicates, however, that the re- 
ports in regard to it, as they appear on 
the Stock Exchange, are true, and that 
the stock has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Securities; but you cannot tell, 
with any degree of certainty, the real 


stock. 

The broker makes his money in com- 
missions for executing the orders of his 
customers, the usual commission being 
an eighth of one per cent., or $12.50 on 
every $10,000 worth of security. The 
question of interest is a very important 
factor in the successful management of a 
broker’s office and on which he has to 
figure very closely. If he can borrow 
money at, say four per cent., he will ex- 
pect to receive five from a customer. 
They charge this for the care and trouble 
they are put to, in handling and looking 
after securities which involve consider- 
able work. i 

A very important and remunerative 
part of the broker’s work is the negotia- 
tion of loans for railroads. Ifa railroad 
has a five per cent. bond the broker will 
endeavor, we will say, to place the loan 
at four percent. When the time comes 
along to sell the bonds outright, he 
makes his usual commission and, in the 
meantime, he is making a difference in 
interest cof one percent. Before making 
such a loan the broker must know all 
about the condition and prospects of the 
road and what kind of security, or bonds, 
it is going to pledge for the payment of 
the loan. At the outset he will learn 
how much per mile the road cost, and 
how much money has already been 
loaned on it. These figures are easily 
accessible in books and pamphlets of 
railroad statistics. Having found out 
how much per mile it cost to build the 
road, the broker quickly discovers 
whether the company is trying to borrow 
more money than the road is worth; he 
must see that the road is capable of earning 
the interest of its debt or fixed charges. 
Some railroad bonds are inthe form of 
regular mortgages, others are called de- 
benture bonds, which are about the same 
as an I.O. U. for money loaned between 
individuals. They really mean ‘‘ pay if 
earned.’’ A railroad will not be bonded 
beyond a certain percent. per mile, un- 
less there is an intrinsic value in some- 
thing that the road is going to have 
done, as, for instance, the laying of side- 
tracks, putting down a better quality of 
rails, lengthening the road, etc. It is 
necessary for the broker who would act 
quiekly and intelligently about all these 
matters to keep himself constantly in- 

formed about the condition of railroads 





history and standing of an unlisted~ 
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in all parts of the country. As a young 
man, growing up in the business, he has 
acquired a general knowledge of the 
leading roads. Every day he is in re- 
ceipt of slips giving news, in advance, 
about the changes that are to be made in 
different railroads, of new ones that are 
being built, the extension of old roads, 
etc. 

It is necessary for the broker to keep 
himself informed. upon all important 
items of news, as any one of them, or a 
number of them combined, might have 
some effect on the prices of stocks 
in the immediate future. If affairs in 
Greece have taken a different turn it has 
an immediate effect on the market; in 
fact, nothing of importance can occur in 
the world without having its influence on 
Wall Street. 

The broker has reports—brief state- 
ments of important occurences, on small 
slips of paper—sent to him during the 
day. He hasin his office an ingenious ma- 
chine from which constantly rolls out dur- 
ing office hours typewritten matter printed 
on paper about the width of commercial 
note paper. Toshow the miscellaneous 
character of the news given on these 
sheets I refer to the points covered in a 
section I have torn off (March 16th). 
There are allusions to various stock 
transactions, sales by different brokers, 
the name of the buyer and seller, the 
amount of stock and what was paid for it 
being given; dispatch from Chicago 
about a reported deal by the Diamond 
Match Company; the grain movement, 
about Senator Wolcott returning to Eu- 
rope in regard to bimetallism; cotton quo- 
tations; Lexow and the Anti-Trust bills; 
George Gould denies the rumor that there 
will be a receivership for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad; dispatch about the At- 
lantic and Pacific bondholders’ committee; 
Senate debating admission of Harrington 
from Florida; about grain and general 
traffic being light on C. B. & Q.R.R., 
owing to bad roads; passenger traffic im- 
proving on the Big Four, etc. 

Then he has the “‘ ticker’’ which is con- 
tinually winding out a narrow strip of pa- 
per which records immediately the sales 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange. Be- 
fore the broker in the Stock Exchange 
can walk across the floor the record of 
the transaction he has made appears on 
the ‘‘ticker’’ in the office. Before the in- 
vention of this valuable instrument, about 
twenty years ago, each broker employed 
boys who were constantly running be- 
tween his office and the Stock Exchange. 
They were supplied with pads containing 
the names of the different stocks. Upon 
these they would write the quotations as 
they obtained them on the floor of the 
Exchange. 


Notes on New Roses. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


(1) Princess BONNIE is all that was 
claimed for it. It is of a rich, deep 
crimson, deeper even than General 
Jacqueminot. It is one of the sweetest of 
roses besides being a continual bloomer 
of most perfectly formed roses. It has 
not been overpraised. and I do not see 
how it can be overpraised. It proves to 
be an excellent window rose, in blossom 
all the time. I am not certain but we 
must set this down as the very best of all 
roses for the unskilled home lover of 
flowers. (2) Pink Soupert, is simply a 
sport of Clotilde Soupert, and is almost 
the same rose in everything but color. 
The old Soupert is nearly white, with a 
flushed center. The new Soupert is of a 
deep strong pink. Both these varieties 
are continuous bloomers, of perfect 
flowers, sometimes single and sometimes 
in clusters. These are so hardy as to 
endure ordinary winters out-of-doors 
and, therefore, are well adapted for win- 
ter gardening, where very little heat 
can be secured. I will. call them 
two of the best in all ways 
for conservatories and gardens. (3) 
Maman Cochet. This is an almost un- 
equaled rose, of a clear, strong pink col- 
or, changing toa rosy pink after it has 
fully opened. The plant is always in 
bloom, and is another of the almost 
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hardy class. It is about equally good 
for garden culture and windows. It 
makes strong wood, and the profusion of 
‘bloom is enough to satisfy any one. The 
buds are as fine as the flowers, while the 
growth is very rapid. Set down Maman 
Cochet as one of the best. (4) Meteor and 
Climbing Meteor. The latter is only a 
sport of the former; both class among 
the hybrid Teas. The form of growth is 
very vigorous, and the whole season 
through there is a profusion of magnifi# 
cently formed buds, opening into dark, 
velvety crimson flowers, equal to the best 
of the dark roses. The climbing sort is 
arapid grower, with luxuriant foliage. 
No one will make a mistake who puts into 
a small collection the two Meteors. (5) 
Marion Dingee. This is not an entirely 
new rose, but deserves to have its praises 
fresh every spring. It is a strong 
growing bush, while the flowers are 
cup-shaped, and produced with extraor- 
dinary profusion. A peculiarity is that 
the flowers are thrust out on long, 
strong stems, and each individual bloom 
holds its substance and color for a long 
period of time. (6) An entirely new rose, 
sent out this spring by the Dingee Co- 
nard Co., is named the Coronet. It is an 
ever-blooming hybridtea. It is said to be 
fully equal in size to Paul Neyron. The 
plant is continually in bloom, with mag- 
nificent flowers, which are of a rich deep 
Carmine. The fragrance is said to be 
delicious, and equal to that of Princess 
Bonnie. (7) I wish to recall to the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT the exquisite 
beauty of Madame de Watteville. This 
rose has been on our hands for five or six 
years, but has never become what it 
ought to be,a household pet. It is 
good bloomer, altho not very profuse, 
and is about equally adapted for window 
culture or the garden. The flushed white 
petals are edged with carmine; and this 
indoors is a most delicate but strong 
pink. The fragrance is perfect. Con- 
fined to one rose I am not sure but I 
would select Madame de Watteville. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


Personals. 


An English traveler by the name 
of Poulett Weathersby has just visited in 
Africa the tree under which the heart of 
Livingstone is buried. He says the old 
tree has now become a mere shell and 
may fall anyday. The jungle is rapidly 
encroaching about it, and unless steps are 
taken immediately to mark the spot it 
will be impossible to find the place in 
future years. Mr. Weathersby also says 
that Chitambo, the chief who ruled the 
district in the great explorer’s day, lies 
buried at his side under the same tree. 





....The Venezuelan Government has 
just bought from the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company in this country an eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Antonia Josede Su- 
cre, which is to be erected in the public 
square in Caracas. General de Sucre was 
the liberator and first President of Bo- 
livia. During his political career he ren- 
dered great services to Venezuela and 
Peru, and was the friend and ally of Bol- 
ivar, who called him the ‘‘Soul of the 
Army.”’ He was shot from ambush in 
1830 while on his way home from Guaya- 
quil, after having attempted in vain to 
smooth the hostilities between Bolivia 
and Venezuela. His body now rests at 
Quito, tho the Governments of both Bo- 
livia and Venezuela have asked that it 
might be deposited in their respective 
pantheons. 


....The Hon. William David Coleman, 


the President of Liberia, who was Vice | 


President until the death of President 
Cheeseman, a few months ago, was born 
on Liberian soil and is a Negro. The 
term of office for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of Liberia, is two years, elections 
being held in June of the odd years, and 
the President and Vice President enter- 
ing on their offices in January following 
the election. Mr. Coleman has been 
elected for three consecutive terms as 
Vice President, and he is now the thir- 
teenth to hold the Presidential office since 
the Liberian declaration of independence, 


’ July 26th, 1847. 
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Of these thirteen Presi- 
dents, ten have been elected by the peo- 
ple and three were Vice Presidents, who 
were elevated to office to complete unex- 
pired terms. 


....A dispatch from Washington says 
that last week President McKinley wrote 


_a note to Mrs. Sheridan asking her to call 


at the White House at her earliest conven- 
ience. When Mrs. Sheridan arrived the 
President told herthat he had heard of 
her desire to have her son, “‘ Little Phil,”’ 
who is now seventeen years old, appointed 
to a cadetship at West Point. Mrs. 
Sheridan said that it had beenthe great 
desire of her life, but that she had hardly 
expected it, as President Cleveland was 
unable to give him the appointment. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t be discouraged if I were you,” 
replied President McKinley, ‘‘I sent for 
you in order that I might have the pleas- 
ure of telling you myself that I have al- 
ready signed his appointment and to 
suggest that he ought to be preparing for 
his examinations in June.” 


....Theodore Roosevelt, the President 
of the Board of Police in this city, has 
been offered the Assistant Secretaryship 
of the Navy by President McKinley, and 
has accepted it and been confirmed by the 
Senate. The city cannot congratulate 
itself on losing Mr. Roosevelt, for he is 
the best police commissioner that it has 
ever been fortunate enough to have. He 
is the type of American that is needed 
nowadays everywhere in public office, for 
he is aggressive, intelligent and, above 
all, honest. It is, perhaps, natural that 
he has made enemies, but that has been 
owing chiefly to the fault and unpopular- 
itv of the laws he has sworn to enforce 
rather than to any personal qualities in 
enforcing them. Mr. Roosevelt is an ac- 
complished speaker and writer, and is 
said to be a man of sufficient wealth to be 
enabled to relinquish all business. He 
goes to his new post with the best wishes 
of the friends of good government and. 
order;and since he is a young man it is 
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more than probable that he will be pro- 
moted to still higher positions before his 
public career is ended. 


....-Major Edward P. Doherty, the 
commander of the expedition which cap- 
tured John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
President Lincoln, died last week in New 
York City. He entered the Union Army 
at the beginning of the War, enlisting in 
the Seventy-first New York Volunteers, 
with whom he fought in the first battle of 
Bull Run,and subsequently served under 
Grant, McClellan, Sheridan and Sher- 
man. After the assassination of Lincoln 
Major Doherty was placed in charge of 
an expedition to follow Booth. He was 
given twenty-five men from the Sixteenth 
Cavalry and several detectives. The 
capture of Booth is too well known to be 
repeated here; but Major Doherty, who 
himself tried to negotiate with Booth to 


surrender, was told by the latter that he 
had ‘‘a bead drawn upon him, and could 
shoot if he chose.’’ Booth, however, did 
not shoot, and Major Doherty, fearing 
that some guerrillas, who were gathering 
in the vicinity, might overpower his par- 
ty and set the prisoner free, gave the 
order to fire, and Booth was shot in the 
head. Major Doherty has beena promi- 
nent member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and at the time of his death 
was connected with the Department of 
Public Works in this city, being General 
Inspector of Paving. 








A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 


free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 








ANOLA‘* PERFECT-HEALTH FOOD” 
wages | suitable for inva- 
packages 25 cents. lids and children. Sample 


Book of Reci F E. 
= GRANOLA CO., DANSVILLE, XN. Y. 
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> 4 These competitions 
Pwill be conducted 
’ monthly during 1897 


> First Prizes, each of $100 


>» 20 Second Prizes, each of 
$100 Pierce Special Bi- 
7 o Tee Prisee euch oF €% 

ir each o} 
4 Gold Watches. 
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2,000 


» Cash and Prizes given each 
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> $3, 13 





a $840, 800 


Competitors to 
» How TO save as ma 

> OBTAIN THEM. “Sunlight” 
> Soap Wrappers as they can collect. 
» Cut off the top portion ot each 
> wrapper, that Bn yen containing 
4 the heading ‘‘Su 





These (called Bs el are to 
> sent, postage fully paid, en- 
> closed with asheet of paper stat- 
> ing competitor’s full name and ad- 
» dress and the number of coupons 
> sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., New 
¢ York, marked on outside = ee 
(top left hand corner) with Num- 
> ber of the District competitor lives 
in. The districts are as follows: 


>» NAME OF DISTRICT. 


ew York City, Brook- 








which they reside will Each re- ¢ 
ceive at winner's option a lady’s ¢ 
or gentleman’s Pierce Special 
bicycle, price $100.00. 


EATONTH ee” 
NLIGHT Soap. <UNLIGH pee. 


O/ f 3. Compet 
wrappers from unsold soa’ e 
er’s stock will be disqualified. Em- 
ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd, 
and their families, are debarred 4 
L from competing. 3 
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4 
RULES.£ 1. Every month dur- ¢ 


ing 1897, in 4 
of the four distelcts, H willbe ¢ 
awarded as follows: 
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The 1 Competitor who sends in 4 
the Largest Number of cou- ¢ 
pons from the district in which he 4 
or she resides will receive LOO ¢ 
Cash. P 

The § Competitors who send in q 
the Next Largest Numbers 4 
of coupons from the district in 4 





The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
m. 


ion a lady’s or 
Watch, price 


2. The Competitions will Close 
the Last Day of Each Month 
during 1897. pons received too 
late for one month’s competition 
will be put into the next, 


itors who obtain 
in deal- 
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> 1 y 

> yn, Long and Staten Ise 
> ands, and New Jersey. 
> 





& of N.Y. City, Brookl Long 
, vi Staten Islands), =e 


Pennsylvania, 


> 
3 
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class Nickle 


Virginia and District of 


The Bicycles are the celebrated itor’s district will 

x zane x ; iere : Special, 1897 Pattern, Competitor’s district wi 
F tnte (outside m'f'd by Geo. N. Pierce +60 

OMY. cil coktyn, Le Battal 0, Boston and New York. 


Lamp, New Depart- 
Dela- bre Bell, Standard us 
ware, Maryland, West and Hunt Lace Saddle. 


4. A printed list of Winnersin ¢ 
be for-, ¢ 
warded to Competitors in about 21 ¢ 
days after each competition closes. 4 


Lever Brothers, Ltd., will 4 
endeavor to award the prizes fair- 
ly to the best of their ability and < 
judgment, but it is understood ¢ 





Columbia. 
> 4. The NewEngland States 
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LEVER BROS., LTD., 
NEW YORK. 


cept the award of Lever Bros., 4 
Ltd., as final. 
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} that all who compte agree to ac- ¢ 
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THE MAPES MANURES. 


FERTILIZERS FOR HARD TIMES. 


PRISFANDARD MAINTAINED. 


Basis of the Mapes Manures is Pure Bone, the BEST FORMS of Ammonia, Nitrogen and Potash are added and in 
the best proportions. They enrich the soil same as stable manure. Hundreds of farms brought up and 
maintained in rich condition with paying crops for some twenty years, including the past year of 1896. 


30 Years’ Experience. 


The Mapes Invariably Satisfactory in every 


instance, in the Garden, as well as in the 
Field, Orchard and Meadow. 





BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR FARMING. 
[From the American Agriculturist, April 3, 1897.) 


At a recent meeting of some 200 farmers and fruit growers of the Hudson River Valley, the Sage ae cpp 
0 


prices. 
at less expense. 


brands of tert 
variably satisfactory in every instance, in the ga 
ciously and intelligent 
records of the famous American Agriculturist cro 
other-experiment stations, and the experiences of 
convincing proofs of the correctness of this assertion. 





ng to those who conform to the changed 
supply of farm — —— products. But the day will never return when inferior stuff can be sold at paying 
est is Ww ce 


he highest grade fertilizers are always the most profitable. 
§ eriod of over 30 years, we have found the Mapes manures in- 

en as well as in the fiel 

used they never fail to return more than their cost in increased and better yield. The 





THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


143-Liberty Street, New York, 
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Always Effective. 


“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 





remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS. 


ae and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 







Copy- 

righted 
1895. . 

Prevents and relieves Constipatiog/a 
Q appetizing, nutritious Fami 


A 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. Unreal) 
Europe. Pamphlet and Samplg Freef A 


write to Farwell & Rhinesf W 





Headquarters for 
DUMPING 
HORSE CARTS. 


Wide and narrow tires. 
4 Low rates of freight from 
our works—Tatamy, Pa. 
—to all points. 
HOBSON & CO., 
Station P, 2 Stone St., 
New York. 





Stop that Cough 


before itis TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
\ues BALSAM. va 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 


Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month.......... 25 | Six montns.. ee 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year......-.e0- 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


1 wo years to one subscriber.......++seeseeeee+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers............+. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.........++sse0ees 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.........+--++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber. ...........esse005 8 so 
Four subscribers one year each.......+-++++++- 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++-+++0+ 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each.............606: 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance. 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 
26 numbers. sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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The Royal—White and Pure 
as the Driven Snow. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














D LEIN WAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
ny in Upright Form. Also for sale for _— or 
ing vos Bony a large assortment of nearl aoe 
st EINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, ces. 
—_ Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
gures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Warhingten & Street, Beston 
en Lane New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
VIB. 

ranmesrocn ®t 

ANCHOR ree. 

roxersme }snst 

ATLANTIO 

BRADLEY 


some 





various styles or com! 


HERE is a right way to paint 

and a wrong way. The right 
way is to have the best 
Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 
uine brands) and Linseed Oil— 
applied by a practical painter. The 
wrong way is to get some mixture 
about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have 
inexperienced, 
ble person do it. 
PREE 2st nee 


also cards showing ures of 
tions of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


paint — 


irresponsi- 


Sanahiee giving 
les of colors free ; 
of twelve houses of different wor roel painted in 








Spiration is gen- 

erally the result 

when inferior 

dress shields are 

Wais used. The only 
ffes py certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields arc guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing ane Dress ff 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
NEw YorRK, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 





THE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLAC ase. 
6S Beekman Street, New York 





is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Shae a@ power- 
ful, = he light, having a 3-inch optical ground 
double convex fens. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top pd pd and refiector, re- 
movable and reversible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to rs ~~ of the United States. 


-Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
able to either Post or 
Fork ; Ball and Socket 





5% INCHES HIGH. 


New York PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


amma FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 





Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair « Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. rip vr Stead 







Both if at retail 


@* Notr.—The Larkin Soa 


we personally know they carry out what they pro: 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 | 
Either Premium is worth . 


You get the Premium ean 1), 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
: IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


‘The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Independent, Nov. 19th and 26th. 


Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they ave ‘ou a box of ex- 
cellent To and toilet articles of great value, » bat the they | also give each purchase 


$10.00 fae 
$20.00 





ra valuable premium, and 








"THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


Thestandard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 

, farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
' action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 


86 Liberty Street, New York 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 








BROOKLYN “* 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 





300 West Soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





REAL SHELL COMB, 
$1.00. 


we Take in all styles tortoise 
shell combs, now so fashion- 
able. Send for sample comb, 
$1.00. Send postal for descrip- 
tive circular. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS 
Providence, R. I. 








Special to «‘ The Independent’ Readers. 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 


If you. enjoy a cup of GOOD 
any kind rd: 

5 tbs. ne Family Teas 

pn whedon rf and “ad. oe Ail 


TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
com. QueaT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





stamps, and we will mail you a 
EY 
0. EW YORK Citys N. ve STREET 





By aid of special machinery 





MULSION Q@ODDIVIDRe 


ee. Still 














April 15, 1897 


A type of the highest order 
pe ef md acture.” 


Walter Baker &Go’s 








cosTs LESS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








EFORE deciding what wheel you 

B will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 








THE 


FIDELITY AND. =PASUALTY 00, 


Casualty teeuredse ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYS#!P: 


in PERSONAL Orage ee — 
PLATE SEAey , 
AM BOILER 
Employers’ Liability and Baveary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZATIo 
Losse $7,494,550.86. ", 














Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue INpE- 
PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 








t || Graceful— 


Waverley Bicycles are pleas- 
ing to the eye. Their 


anism is perfect. What more 
could be wanted than the 
famous’96 Waverley greatly 
improved at such a price? 
Better than them all is the 1897 
WAVERLEY—with absolutely true $100 
bearings~built on a new principle 
—which sells at the fixed price of 
Send for a Catalogue. 


x 








Indiana Bicycle Co. = = indianapolis, Ind. 

















Tue INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 


Gotp Street, NEAR FuLten STREET. 





